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Chapter  One 


I a rue  loisette,  where  Edmond  Beauvais  lived,  was  in  a resi- 
jj  dential  backwater  of  Paris  that  was  neither  too  wretched 
to  be  a spawning  ground  for  the  rabble  nor  too  elegant  to  excite 
their  envy.  His  single  room  had  a small  fireplace  framed  in 
white  marble.  Bookshelves  contained  remnants  of  his  father’s 
library.  A narrow  bed,  a chest  of  drawers  and  a washstand  sup- 
plied his  simple  needs. 

Standing  at  a high  desk  he  worked  in  flowing  cambric  shirt 
sleeves.  Brown  velvet  breeches  ending  just  below  the  knees 
displayed  solid  looking  calves  encased  in  thick  stockings.  By 
translating  the  more  obscure  of  Voltaire’s  writings  for  an  Eng- 
lish publication  he  supplemented  the  income  from  a modest 
legacy. 

With  a sigh  of  weariness  he  thrust  his  quill  into  a glass 
filled  with  small  shot  and  straightening  up  flexed  and 
stretched  his  arms.  The  action  brought  within  his  vision  a 
fencing  foil  on  the  wall  that  was  crossed  by  the  naked  blade 
of  a light  sword.  They  framed  the  miniature  of  a woman  done 
in  oils.  As  at  other  times  when  needing  diversion,  he  lifted  the 
gleaming  blade  from  its  supporting  hook.  On  guard,  with 
right  leg  advanced  and  bent,  and  left  arm  upraised  and 
crooked,  he  lunged  and  parried  for  several  minutes. 

Refreshed,  he  restored  the  weapon  to  its  place,  but  instead 
of  resuming  work,  looked  fixedly  at  the  portrait.  As  always, 
he  felt  that  he  had  overdone  the  coloring.  No  one  could  have 
hair  so  black,  cheeks  so  red,  teeth  so  white.  But  as  he  con- 
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tinued  to  gaze,  Julienne’s  sensuous  beauty  gradually  came  to 
life.  She,  not  the  likeness,  was  the  miracle. 

Leaning  on  the  desk,  his  chin  supported  by  cupped  hands, 
Edmond  fell  into  reverie.  Julienne  Sanjou!  . . . Awaiting  his 
father  who  was  physician  to  certain  ladies  of  the  Court  at 
Versailles,  he  had  inadvertently  trespassed  on  an  area  reserved 
for  the  guards  of  the  palace.  One  of  them,  strutting  in  finery 
rivaling  a peacock’s,  aroused  his  mirth.  He  had  heard  about 
these  popinjays.  When,  however,  the  strutting  figure  swung 
about,  Edmond  discovered  that  there  was  no  weakness  in  the 
handsome  face  that  suddenly  glowed  with  anticipation.  Toss- 
ing aside  his  beribboned  lance  and  whipping  out  a slender 
sword,  the  sentinelle  shouted:  “A  la  garde!”  With  the  obvious 
intent  of  frightening  the  intruder  he  thrust  and  capered  with 
such  amazing  agility  that  Edmond  dared  not  glance  aside  to 
see  whence  came  the  chorus  of  laughter  that  the  grimaces  and 
gestures  evoked. 

The  laughter  suddenly  ceased,  however,  as  Edmond  skill- 
fully parried  a particularly  vicious  thrust  and  by  a supinated 
return  lifted  the  point  of  his  opponent’s  blade  skyward.  An- 
other stroke  sent  it  clattering  to  the  cobbled  pavement.  Al- 
though helpless  and  exposed  to  the  kill,  the  man  never  lost 
color.  Edmond,  however,  having  no  thought  of  following  up 
the  incident,  had  started  to  sheathe  his  sword  when  five  others, 
dressed  like  his  first  antagonist,  swept  toward  him  across  the 
pavement.  He  had  stumbled  into  a hornets’  nest  and  undoubt- 
edly would  be  stung  to  death  unless  by  keeping  his  back  to 
the  wall  he  could  force  them  to  fight  facing  the  sun. 

For  several  minutes  the  courtyard  resounded  with  the  clash 
of  steel.  Then  there  was  a swish  of  cloth  ripping,  followed  by 
a throb  of  pain  where  a blade  had  bitten  into  his  shoulder. 
Edmond  knew  that  despite  the  skill  acquired  from  his  father 
he  could  only  hope  to  sell  his  life  at  high  cost.  One  adversary 
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he  sent  limping  away  and  another  was  on  his  knees  nursing  a 
bloody  hurt  when  a woman’s  voice  arrested  the  attack.  Its 
thrilling  clearness  compelled  him  to  risk  a look  toward  the 
long  flight  of  stone  steps  that  clung  to  a wall. 

“For  shame,  gentlemen!  Is  it  fair  sport  that  so  many  should 
oppose  one?” 

Edmond’s  glance  became  a stare  of  admiration.  One  hand 
on  the  stone  balustrade,  the  other  carrying  the  voluminous 
skirt  of  a low-bodiced  gown,  the  speaker  leisurely  descended 
until  he  could  see  the  dimples  in  her  peach-bloom  cheeks. 

“And  you.  Monsieur  Renard,”  she  said  derisively,  “Is  your 
hand  so  palsied  that  it  cannot  retain  a blade?” 

Astonished  at  the  meekness  of  the  guards  who  now  were 
shamefacedly  sheathing  their  steel,  Edmond  could  only  con- 
clude that  he  was  looking  upon  some  high-born  lady  of  the 
court.  Vivid,  commanding,  yet  alluring,  she  approached  and 
suddenly  was  addressing  him.  “My  faith,  fierce  stranger,  you 
wield  a potent  weapon  for  one  so  young!” 

Despite  his  wonder  Edmond  bristled.  “Young,  Mademoi- 
selle?” 

“Your  beardless  face  proclaims  it,  firebrand.  You  are  scarce 
older  than  I and  that  is  seventeen.” 

Her  nearness  as  she  tried  to  stay  the  trickle  of  blood  with 
a bit  of  lace  made  him  giddier  than  his  hurt. 

“You  must  come  with  me,  monsieur,  while  I apply  an 
ointment.” 

Even  yet  Edmond  could  relive  the  moment  while  she  min- 
istered to  him.  Her  lips  were  red  like  hibiscus.  There  was 
a provocative  hollow  at  the  base  of  her  throat;  the  ivory 
shoulders  were  softly  moulded  and  the  bodice  that  was  laced 
over  a white  stomacher  was  generous  in  what  it  revealed. 

The  failing  light  of  the  November  afternoon  that  filtered 
through  the  chimney  pots  of  the  adjoining  houses  reminded 
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him  that  the  translation  of  the  French  article  was  nowhere 
near  finished.  But  his  eyes  were  tired  and,  recalling  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  candles,  he  began  gathering  the  neatly  inscribed 
manuscript  sheets. 

They  were  typical  of  himself,  he  thought  discontentedly. 
Here  he  was,  smothered  in  scribbling.  He,  Edmond  Beauvais, 
schooled  by  his  father  in  swordplay  until  no  one  in  the  D6- 
partement  de  Seine  et  Marne  could  excel  him;  in  wrestling  and 
acrobatics  also,  unsurpassed.  Outside  in  the  city  streets  there 
was  adventure  aplenty,  but  he  had  no  stomach  for  that  sort. 
Intrigue,  loothing,  the  guillotine— bah!  Juliene,  of  course,  with 
her  romantic  notions  attached  more  value  to  daring  and  gal- 
lantry than  to  scrivening. 

It  was,  Edmond  reminded  himself,  nearly  four  years  since 
that  day  in  the  courtyard.  Almost  everything  had  happened 
since,  except  their  marriage.  The  Bastille  had  fallen;  the  Royal 
Family  had  been  imprisoned;  one  set  of  ruffians  had  succeeded 
another. 

Julienne’s  love,  he  feared,  was  changing,  too.  He  had  first 
noticed  it  when  Etienne  Renard,  no  longer  a palace  guard,  had 
reappeared  on  the  scene.  Julienne  had  never  been  quite  the 
same  since.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  she  deliberately 
tried  to  make  Edmond  jealous,  taunting  him  with  his  rival’s 
charms,  hinting  at  the  other’s  smart  Vandyke  beard,  handsome 
black  eyes  and  especially  his  wit.  “Pauvre  Edmond”  she  would 
banter  while  her  laughter  scaled  a run  as  liquid  as  that  of  a 
wood  thrush,  “you  are  so  serious,  so  forthright.  You  lack  the 
finesse,  the  bounce  . . .” 

“Ah,”  retorted  Edmond,  seizing  upon  the  word,  “that’s 
what  you  like— bounders!” 

“Bounder?”  Her  eyebrows  arched.  “It  might  be  one  of  those 
English  words  that  are  not  so  nice?” 

There  had  been  many  such  moments  of  assumed  innocence 
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when  his  fingers  twitched  to  wring  her  slim  white  neck.  Con- 
tinued frustration  made  him  feel  old. 

If  you  felt  old  at  twenty-one  how  would  you  feel  at  thirty 
or  forty  if  you  lived  that  long?  Most  people  didn’t.  Every  one 
was  hungry  but  there  wasn’t  anything  to  do  about  it.  Every 
one  he  knew  was  unhappy,  too.  France  itself  was  old  and 
wrinkled  and  worn  like  an  old  woman.  There  wasn’t  much 
use  in  living  when  you  came  to  think  about  it.  No  one  had 
any  purpose  in  life  unless  it  was  to  get  power  over  some  one 
else,  or,  of  course,  to  get  a woman  to  play  with. 

As  for  Renard— bah!  A clever  mountebank  who  made  him- 
self useful  as  a go-between  to  any  who  had  the  price.  With 
intrigue  everywhere,  such  creatures  throve  like  vultures.  But 
he  could  set  female  hearts  aflutter.  With  the  foils  he  was  a 
very  devil.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he  met  Edmond, 
Renard  ignored  him,  treating  him  as  though  beneath  his 
notice.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  former  guard  had  not  for- 
gotten his  day  of  humiliation  in  the  courtyard. 
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Chapter  Two 


The  transfer  from  the  glittering  affluence  of  Versailles  to 
the  forbidding  dinginess  of  the  empty  Tuileries  had  been 
hard  enough  upon  Marie  Antoinette,  but  it  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  next  shift  to  the  gloomy  stronghold  known  as 
The  Temple.  Two  thousand  attendants  who  had  warmed  and 
nourished  themselves  at  the  most  extravagant  court  in  Europe 
were  spewed  out  into  the  streets. 

When  Julienne  Sanjou,  undertirewoman  to  the  Queen, 
shared  that  fate,  Etienne  Renard,  now  sufficiently  established 
in  Citizen  councils  to  save  his  skin  and  profit  financially  by 
the  turn  of  events,  was  waiting  for  her.  Within  the  hour  she 
was  settled  in  rooms  suited  to  her  needs  and  his  purposes. 

Listening  for  the  sound  of  his  light  step  on  the  stairs,  she 
piled  her  black  hair  high  and  powdered  it.  Then  giving  a final 
tug  to  her  laces,  she  hooked  the  panniered  red  velvet  gown 
that  the  Queen  had  given  her  and  perfumed  her  handkerchief. 

Etienne  was  such  a contrast  to  Edmond  Beauvais  with 
whom  she  had  been  so  absurdly  in  love.  Bounding  up  the 
stairs,  Edmond  always  made  such  a racket  that  other  residents 
of  the  apartment  house  would  stick  their  frowzy  heads  into  the 
hall.  He  was  quite  too  forthright,  too  demanding.  They  must 
be  married  at  once,  he  kept  insisting.  He  lacked  Etienne’s 
finesse.  Indeed,  since  Etienne  had  come  into  her  life,  Edmond 
was  something  of  a nuisance.  It  required  all  her  ingenuity  to 
keep  the  two  from  meeting.  She  had  the  feeling  that  Etienne 
was  capable  of  doing  a rival  bodily  harm.  Not  that  Edmond, 
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with  his  skill  as  a swordsman,  could  not  take  care  of  himself, 
but  there  was  always  the  chance  that  Etienne  would  take  him 
unawares.  Edmond  was  far  too  trusting,  too  noble  to  deserve 
such  a fate. 

Suddenly  conscious  that  Etienne  was  in  the  room,  she 
turned  from  her  reflection  in  the  glass.  Virility  showed  in  every 
line  of  his  body,  while  the  mustache  and  beard  that  defied 
current  fashion  added  a dashing  note  to  his  regular  features. 

Having  shed  his  hat  and  cape,  still  glistening  with  raindrops, 
he  went  to  her.  For  a moment  he  held  her  tightly. 

“You  are  beautiful,”  he  murmured,  and  picking  her  up, 
carried  her  to  the  divan.  Then  he  stood  erect,  gloating  over 
her,  enjoying  her  surrender.  She  crossed  the  ends  of  a silk 
scarf  over  her  breast. 

With  a grimace  the  man  sat  down  beside  her.  “You  are 
unkind,  my  sweet.  In  these  tortured  days  the  sight  of  a lovely 
woman’s  charm  is  too  rare  to  be  denied.” 

“Not  denied,  my  dear  Etienne,  only  postponed.” 

“Postponements  are  fraught  with  fatal  endings,  Julie. 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess,  Madame  Campan,  Her 
Majesty’s  lady  in  waiting,  Madame  de  Lamballe  have  gone 
under  the  knife.” 

“They  all  were  of  noble  blood,”  she  pointed  out.  “I  was 
born  of  the  people.” 

“But  the  people  may  remember  that  you  served  the  Queen,” 
Renard  persisted.  “You  have  not  forgotten  the  night  I brought 
you  here?” 

“I  will  never  forget  it,  Etienne,”  she  said  with  a quick  lift 
of  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  “The  way  you  found  these  rooms, 
furnished  them  in  my  favorite  colors  and  had  all  my  personal 
belongings  awaiting  me  is  still  a miracle.  I have  loved  it  so 
after  the  cold  ugliness  of  the  Tuileries  that  you  are  going  to 
have  hard  work  moving  me.” 
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“Julie,  we  must  face  facts.  You  are  in  danger  here.  The  mob 
cannot  much  longer  be  restrained.  They  are  demanding  the 
life  of  the  King.  There  is  blood  lust  abroad.  If  they  should 
come  for  you,  even  I might  not  be  able  to  protect  you.  You 
must  leave  Paris.” 

“And  how  would  that  be  arranged?”  Her  tone  was  almost 
saucy. 

“It  can  be  arranged,”  he  said,  “only  by  getting  rid  of  that 
upstart  who  continually  dogs  your  steps.  If  he  knew  you  were 
trying  to  leave,  he  might  report  you.” 

The  girl’s  laughter  rose  in  a rippling  trill  while  her  small 
be  jeweled  hands  were  pressed  to  her  sides  as  though  to  ease 
the  strain  upon  her  stays. 

“Poor  Edmond,”  she  said.  “To  think  that  one  so  innocent, 
so  devoted,  so  abounding  in  good  will  . . .” 

The  words  died  on  her  lips  as  a thundering  commotion  on 
the  stairs  focussed  into  sharp  rapping  on  the  hall  door. 

“Quick,”  snapped  Renard,  “get  into  that  bedroom!”  He 
pushed  her  through  the  doorway,  drew  the  curtain  and  stalked 
to  the  entry. 

Flares  made  of  tow  soaked  in  whale  oil  revealed  passionate 
haggard  faces  as  he  opened  the  door.  Women  with  disheveled 
hair,  ruffians  who  brandished  sticks  and  pitchforks  stared  into 
the  apartment. 

“Good  evening,  citizens,”  Renard  said  composedly.  “To 
what  do  I owe  the  honor  of  this  visitation?  Do  you  seek  Citi- 
zen Etienne  Renard?” 

In  sheepish  confusion  they  fell  back  a pace  but  recovering, 
surged  against  him  in  their  attempt  to  survey  the  candle- 
lighted  room.  They  gaped,  rotten  teeth  and  hollow  staring 
eyes  emphasizing  the  depravity  in  their  faces. 

“We  want  her  that  was  friend  to  the  Austrian  woman,”  sul- 
lenly muttered  a one-eyed  heavy-browed  lout. 
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“Shame  on  you!"  Renard  reproved.  “She  is  of  the  people- 
like  yourselves,  like  myself.  She  toiled  for  wages,  not  for  love. 
Poor  and  sick,  she  now  has  only  me  to  attend  her.  Now  be  off 
to  your  hovels  and  leave  her  in  peace!  If  you  come  here  again 
without  warrants,  I shall  report  you  to  the  Committee  and 
the  birds  will  pick  your  bones.” 

Quickly  drawing  coins  from  his  pocket,  Renard  flung  them 
over  their  heads,  then  slammed  the  door  and  bolted  it.  He 
listened  until  the  sound  of  the  scrambling  wretches  faded, 
then  turned.  Julienne  was  standing  in  the  bedroom  doorway, 
her  eyes  large  with  fright. 

“They  have  gone?”  she  whispered. 

He  nodded.  She  ran  to  him.  “You  were  wonderful,  Etienne. 
I know  now  that  you  were  right.  We  must  indeed  lose  no 
time.  Sit  beside  me  and  hold  me,  for  I am  still  shivering.” 
Across  the  room  a mirror  reflected  a pretty  picture:  Renard, 
handsome,  capable  and  strong,  a protecting  arm  around  her 
slim  shoulders,  her  head  against  his  chest.  Shadows  from  the 
brace  of  flickering  candles  played  over  their  features.  For  just 
a moment  a look  of  irresolution  clouded  her  eyes.  If  only 
Edmond  Beauvais’s  steadfastness  could  be  supplemented  by 
some  of  Renard’s  charm,  she  would  not  be  turning  against 
him. 

“Well?” 

She  stirred.  “I  can’t  think  coherently  when  you  hold  me  like 
that,  Etienne.  Give  me  a moment  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
Those  awful  people  upset  me.” 

“Take  many  moments,  if  they  yield  a better  way  of  rid- 
ding me  of  that  troublesome  yokel  than  I am  planning.” 

“And  what  do  you  plan?”  She  tried  to  keep  the  concern  out 
of  her  voice. 

“With  England  about  to  declare  war  against  us,”  he  re- 
plied, “it  will  not  be  difficult  to  have  Beauvais  disposed  of. 
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You  recall,  of  course,  that  the  name  of  your  puppy-love’s 
father  was  Bevis.” 

“The  thought  is  unworthy  of  you,  Etienne.  No  man  was 
more  loyal  to  France  than  Edmond’s  father.  It  was  only  to 
make  it  easier  for  his  French  wife  that  he  changed  the  name 
to  Beauvais.  As  attending  physician  at  Court  he  was  greatly 
trusted.” 

“Then  why  did  he  send  his  son  to  England  to  be  educated?” 
demanded  Renard. 

“Because  he  feared  his  son  was  falling  in  love  with  me,  a 
designing  undertirewoman  of  the  most  corrupt  court  in  Eu- 
rope,” said  Julienne  wryly. 

Tapping  his  lips,  Renard  repressed  a yawn. 

“Have  patience,  Etienne.  Consider  that  he  and  I were  ro- 
mantically in  love.  We  were  but  seventeen.  When  he  returned 
from  his  studies  in  England  to  bury  his  father,  was  it  so  strange 
that  he  still  found  me  charming?”  She  sighed.  “Alas,  my  pas- 
sion had  subsided,  while  his  had  not.” 

“Then  why  did  you  not  send  him  about  his  business?” 

She  gave  a little  gesture  of  helplessness.  “I  do  not  know. 
He  has  his  good  points.  To  start  with,  he’s  an  artist.  He  did 
my  portrait.” 

“His  presumption  damns  him.” 

“He  has  a good  mind.  He  quotes  long  passages  from  the 
philosophers.” 

“How  diverting!”  Renard  grimaced.  “My  dear  Julienne,  is  it 
a time  to  toy  with  art  and  philosophy?  You  must  realize  now 
that  your  position  has  become  precarious.  Your  safety  lies  in 
escape  with  me.” 

“And  that,”  she  conceded,  “is  difficult  with  Edmond 
about.” 

“Impossible,  not  difficult,”  he  amended.  “You  must  get 
rid  of  him.” 
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“Perhaps/'  she  said,  “the  time  has  come  to  show  you  some- 
thing.” 

When  she  returned  from  the  adjoining  chamber  she  car- 
ried a tiny  bag.  “I  will  tell  you  something  I overheard,”  she 
said.  “Vicomte  de  Noailles,  who  is  now  in  America,  had  a 
secret  understanding  that  if  the  Queen  got  into  difficulties  he 
would  prepare  refuge  for  her  in  America,  and  that  if  a time 
came  when  she  could  escape,  a token  should  be  sent  him  by 
trusted  messenger.” 

As  she  opened  the  bag,  green  fire  glowed  in  her  hand. 

“The  Queen’s  emerald!”  exclaimed  Renard.  “What  became 
of  the  setting?” 

“Vicomte  de  Noailles  has  it.” 

“And  what  has  Master  Beauvais  to  do  with  all  this?” 
“That,”  she  said,  “is  what  I am  coming  to.  If  I were  to  direct 
him  to  take  the  jewel  to  the  vicomte,  could  you  find  a way  to 
recover  it  before  he  reached  the  coast?” 

For  answer  Renard  took  her  in  his  arms  so  that  she  gasped 
for  breath.  Releasing  herself  she  said,  “You  are  overconfident, 
my  Etienne.  There  is  scarce  a better  sword  in  France  than  this 
youth  you  despise.  If  you  should  fail  . . .” 

“Mademoiselle,  if  a man  had  uttered  those  words  I would 
have  run  him  through.  The  jewel  will  be  back  in  your  hands 
within  two  suns  and  Master  Edmond,  I promise  you,  will 
never  darken  your  closet  again.” 

She  turned  to  him  sternly.  “I  warn  you,  sir,  that  if  you  do 
him  bodily  harm,  you  will  receive  no  welcome  from  me.” 

“And  how,  then,  will  you  be  rid  of  him?”  challenged  Renard. 
“Leave  that  to  me,  mon  brave;  if  he  deliver  not  the  jewel  to 
Vicomte  de  Noailles,  he  will  not  return  for  his  reward.  I shall 
see  to  that.” 

“And  what  would  the  reward  be  if  he  were  to  return  with 
his  errand  accomplished?” 
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“My  hand  in  honorable  marriage.”  She  eyed  him  defiantly. 
“Spare  yourself  that  worry,  my  beautiful,”  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. “Edmond  shall  not  return.” 

“Nor  will  you,  if  you  so  much  as  scratch  him,”  she  coun- 
tered. “And  now,  monsieur,  the  enterprise  will  cost  money- 
enough  gold  to  take  him  to  America  and  back.” 

“But  he  is  not  going  to  America.  I shall  overtake  him  . . .” 
“He  will  think  he  is  going  there,  stupid.  I thought  you  were 
clever.” 

“And  still  am,  my  sweet.  He  shall  have  his  gold— enough  to 
take  him  to  China,  but  when  I return  I shall  have  the  gold  as 
well  as  the  emerald.” 

“The  emerald,  at  least,  monsieur.  Without  it  you  will  be 
as  unwelcome  as  Edmond.  You  will  bring  the  gold  tomorrow 
night?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  shall  require  escort  when  I take  it  to  his  lodging  . . .” 

“I  would  not  permit  you  to  venture  forth  without  me.” 
They  discussed  Edmond’s  port  of  sailing.  Renard  favored 
Le  Havre.  Julienne  preferred  Calais.  “When  he  finds  himself 
stranded  and  so  near  England,”  she  explained,  “he  will  not 
come  back  bothering  us.” 

Renard  broke  into  a booming  laugh.  “I  never  would  have 
thought  of  that,”  he  chortled. 
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Chapter  Three 


Doggedly  intent  upon  finishing  his  task  in  time  to  seek 
out  Julienne  in  her  rooms  and  once  and  for  all  settle 
his  status  with  her,  Edmond  was  again  hard  at  work. 

At  sound  of  a light  tapping  he  turned  impatiently,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  housekeeper’s  thirteen-year-old  daughter,  who 
had  an  annoying  habit  of  bothering  him.  “What  do  you 
want?”  he  said  crossly. 

The  door  opened  and  he  was  staring  unbelievingly  at  a 
cloaked  figure  and  the  largest,  most  beautiful  black  eyes  in 
the  world.  Throwing  down  his  quill  he  leaped  toward  her. 
“Julienne!  You!  What  has  happened?”  Solicitously  he  pushed 
back  the  hood  of  her  cloak. 

Submitting  to  his  kiss  she  walked  to  the  fire,  spreading  her 
hands  to  its  warmth.  “Do  you  always  look  so  startled  when 
ladies  visit  you?”  she  bantered. 

“You  are  the  very  first,  I swear,”  he  protested  with  the  seri- 
ousness that  she  found  annoying. 

“Edmond,  do  you  really  love  me?” 

“But  of  course!  With  all  my  soul.  How  can  you  ask?  I would 
do  anything  . . .” 

She  stopped  his  all-inclusive  gesture  with  an  upraised  hand. 
Then,  producing  a tiny  bag  from  beneath  her  cloak  she  took 
something  from  it  and  held  it  close  to  a candle.  Even  he  who 
was  no  judge  of  such  things  could  see  that  the  gem  was  mag- 
nificent. 

“Take  it,”  she  said;  “note  the  marks  where  the  setting  was 
fastened.” 
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He  examined  it  earnestly,  then  looked  at  her  for  an  explana- 
tion. “It  is  beautiful,”  he  replied.  “Must  you  sell  it?” 

Instantly  he  knew  that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  jewels,  she  was  resenting  his  ignorance,  his 
lack  of  discrimination.  She  couldn’t  know  how  the  vulgar  and 
lavish  displays  of  the  court  which  had  been  the  breath  of  life 
to  her  revolted  him.  Jewels  had  been  a part  of  the  gay  and 
frivolous  trappings  that  had  brought  France  to  its  low  estate. 

“The  Queen  prized  it,”  she  said,  taking  it  from  him  as 
though  he  were  an  unappreciative  child.  “It  was  her  favorite 
brooch.” 

“I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it,”  he  said  humbly. 

She  told  him  of  a proposed  refuge  for  the  Queen  in  Amer- 
ica. “This  jewel,”  she  said,  “is  the  signal  awaited  by  Vicomte 
de  Noailles,  who  is  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  Queen’s  name  I 
authorize  you  to  deliver  it  to  him.” 

Edmond  was  speechless.  That  she  would  entrust  him  with 
so  great  a responsibility  proved  beyond  question  how  highly 
she  regarded  him;  yes,  even  how  much  she  loved  him.  She 
had  chosen  him  rather  than  Etienne  Renard.  Joy  flooded  his 
being.  When  she  assured  him  that  the  successful  completion 
of  the  errand  would  pave  the  way  to  their  marriage,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  almost  too  giddy  to  stand.  As  she  drew  away 
he  demanded  to  know  when  he  might  start. 

“Consider  well,  monsieur,  before  you  undertake  the  busi- 
ness. Failing,  you  would  never  look  upon  my  face  again.” 
“No  punishment  more  dreadful,  my  sweet,  but  I shall  not 
fail.  If  I deliver  not  the  emerald  I shall  not  return  alive.” 

She  thrust  a purse  into  his  hand.  “Gold  for  the  journey,” 
she  said.  “The  stage  for  Calais  leaves  at  daybreak.  You  had 
best  take  it.” 

“It  shall  be  so,”  assented  Edmond,  too  overjoyed  to  ques- 
tion anything.  “We  shall  be  married  when  roses  bloom.” 


Briefly  she  added  a few  detailed  directions,  then  offered  her 
lips.  “It  is  best  that  you  do  not  see  me  again,  Edmond.  Se- 
crecy is  vital.  Here  is  the  emerald.  Guard  it  well  until  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  fits  it  to  its  setting,  and  may  God  go  with  you. 
The  coach  driver  will  have  your  permit  to  leave  the  city.” 

As  she  rose,  he  placed  the  cape  about  her  shoulders,  then 
reached  for  his  own,  but  she  declined  his  company.  “It  would 
be  unwise  for  us  to  be  seen  together,  Edmond,”  she  explained. 
“I  have  a chair  around  the  corner.  No,  I forbid  you  even  to 
accompany  me  to  it.” 

In  the  street  below  Renard  waited  in  shadow. 

Edmond  felt  reborn.  Purpose  whipped  up  his  lagging  ener- 
gies. Life  was  glorious  when  you  had  something  really  worth 
while  to  accomplish.  There  wasn’t  much  to  do  to  get  ready. 
The  biggest  task  was  leaving  things  so  as  to  satisfy  his  pub- 
lisher. And  what  a relief  for  a while  to  exchange  Voltaire’s 
witty  pessimisms  for  the  fresher  outlook  of  the  new  world. 

He  went  down  stairs  to  break  the  news  to  his  landlady. 
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Chapter  Four 


Besides  edmond,  there  were  two  passengers  in  the  Calais 
coach.  One  was  a priest  whose  presence  was  a surprise, 
for  since  the  birth  of  liberte,  egalite  and  fraternite,  the  clergy 
had  taken  to  cover.  The  high-collared  black  cassock  that  partly 
concealed  his  smooth-shaven  face  strengthened  the  impression 
of  dour  aloofness. 

The  other  traveler,  stout,  rubicund,  friendly,  moved  closer 
to  Edmond,  whose  seat  he  shared.  “You’ll  be  going  through 
to  Calais?” 

Edmond  nodded.  “And  you?” 

Encouraged,  the  other,  declaring  himself  to  be  an  importer, 
dwelt  upon  the  plight  in  which  men  in  trade  found  themselves 
now  that  England  and  France  were  practically  at  war.  When, 
late  that  night,  the  coach  rumbled  over  the  cobbles  of  Amiens, 
Edmond,  thoroughly  wearied  by  the  merchant’s  garrulity,  was 
glad  enough  to  alight,  sup  and  gain  the  seclusion  that  his 
second-floor  room  afforded. 

Satisfying  himself  that  the  bolt  was  good  and  that  access 
by  way  of  the  window  was  impossible,  he  retired.  His  valise, 
which  contained  nothing  of  particular  value,  lay  with  his 
outer  garments  on  the  room’s  only  chair.  The  emerald  and 
his  money  were  in  a belt  around  his  middle.  Not  that  he  had 
reason  to  foresee  trouble,  but  Julienne’s  threat  not  to  receive 
him  again  if  he  should  fail,  made  him  resolve  to  take  the  ut- 
most precaution  throughout  the  journey.  Snuffing  the  candle, 
he  was  almost  instantly  asleep. 

It  might  have  been  the  moonlight  marching  across  his  bed, 
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or  some  slight  noise  that  awakened  him.  When  he  saw  the 
shrouded  figure  bending  over  his  valise  he  leaped  to  the  floor 
more  by  instinct  than  intent.  But  at  sound  of  the  squeaking 
bed,  the  intruder  straightened  up  in  time  to  meet  the  assault 
with  a thrust  of  his  arm.  Before  Edmond  could  recover  his 
balance,  the  other,  catching  up  the  valise,  dashed  for  the  door. 
Edmond’s  hand,  however,  gripped  the  thief’s  mantle,  and  as 
the  garment  tore  loose  from  its  wearer,  he  recognized  the 
priest’s  saturnine  features.  In  the  dark  hall  was  neither  sight 
nor  sound  to  aid  pursuit. 

Realizing  that  an  attempt  to  recover  his  valise  might  only 
jeopardize  his  real  treasure,  Edmond  considered  the  possible 
means  of  the  thief’s  entrance.  The  bolt  was  intact.  The 
window-sill  was  free  from  telltale  marks.  But  glancing  up,  he 
saw  a square  of  gray  blue  that  could  be  only  moonlit  sky. 

It  was  most  improbable  that  a priest  would  descend  to  ordi- 
nary theft.  Therefore  the  clerical  garb  must  have  been  a dis- 
guise. It  appeared  that  the  confidential  nature  of  Edmond’s 
mission  might  have  been  discovered,  although  one  had  to 
expect  attempted  robbery  when  moving  abroad.  In  view  of 
Julienne’s  solemn  warning  against  failure,  however,  it  was 
prudent  to  avoid  further  risk.  He  decided  to  make  for  Le 
Havre  instead  of  Calais  and  to  leave  at  once. 

Standing  on  a chair,  he  pulled  himself  up  through  the  low- 
ceiled  opening  to  the  roof.  A drain  pipe  led  to  a drop  exten- 
sion of  the  house  and  within  a minute  he  was  saddling  a horse 
in  the  stable. 

By  daylight,  having  put  several  leagues  behind  him,  he  con- 
tinued in  a more  leisurely  fashion.  There  being  much  to  think 
about,  he  found  the  going  not  unpleasant.  From  the  dullest 
of  vocations  he  had  suddenly  been  plunged  into  the  delights 
of  a dangerous  mission.  Even  Renard  might  envy  him.  How 
Julienne’s  eyes  would  sparkle  when  he  related  how  he  had 
eluded  the  thief  at  Amiens!  What  a welcome  change  for  her 
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from  his  usual  line  of  talk.  How  utterly  bored  she  must  have 
been  with  a conversation  tainted  by  the  pessimism  and  un- 
belief of  the  Encyclopedists.  The  grimaces  she  used  to  make 
when  he  summed  up  Diderot  and  Holbach.  “We  shall  -find 
that  ignorance  and  fear  created  the  gods;  weakness  worships 
them;  credulity  preserves  them;  custom  respects  and  tyranny 
supports  them  . . .”  It  had  seemed  smart  to  quote  clever  epi- 
grams: “Men  will  never  be  free  until  the  last  king  is  strangled 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest.”  Here,  on  this  brisk  Novem- 
ber day,  with  the  horse  scruffing  up  the  autumn  leaves,  such 
sentiments  seemed  stuffy  and  certainly  unsuited  for  the  pearly 
ears  of  the  loveliest  woman  in  France. 

Avoiding  the  inns  of  Le  Havre,  Edmond  visited  a dingy 
wine  shop  of  the  channel  port  where  a carousing  sailor  re- 
vealed that  his  ship  was  sailing  with  the  morning  tide.  Ed- 
mond settled  down  on  a bench  for  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
was  almost  asleep  when  a brusque  little  man  with  two  burly 
sailors  entered.  Without  a word  one  of  the  latter  picked  up 
the  inebriate  sailor  and  slung  him  over  a shoulder. 

“How  about  this  one,  Capitaine?”  demanded  the  other  as 
he  advanced  upon  Edmond. 

“He’ll  do,”  replied  the  skipper.  Then  to  Edmond:  “Will 
you  come  peaceable  or  . . .” 

“Peaceably,  monsieur,  if  your  destination  suits  my  purpose.” 

The  officer  peered  at  him  in  surprise.  “Ah,  a gentleman! 
And  what  may  you  be  doing  in  this  bug-ridden  hole?” 

“Waiting  for  an  honest  capitaine  au  long  cours,  monsieur. 
I go  to  America.” 

The  man  held  out  a gnarled  hand  and  suggestively  rubbed 
together  thumb  and  finger.  As  Edmond  jingled  his  money  belt 
the  other  nodded.  “I’ll  take  you,”  he  promised. 

Paying  his  score,  Edmond  committed  the  mare  to  the 
proprietor,  with  the  injunction  to  return  her  to  Amiens. 
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Chapter  Five 


The  A spasie  was  a three-masted  full-rigged  ship  fitted  with 
comfortable  quarters  for  a few  paying  passengers.  During 
the  night  a strong  west  wind  invaded  the  harbor  so  that  Ed- 
mond felt  too  sick  to  get  up.  Throughout  the  day  the  ship  did 
not  lift  anchor,  for  despite  the  direct  methods  of  Captain 
Dupre,  the  crew  was  still  incomplete. 

It  was  Edmond’s  first  experience  at  sea  and  for  several 
watches  he  kept  to  his  berth.  When  at  last,  wan  and  pale,  he 
ventured  on  deck,  one  look  at  the  horizon,  rising  and  falling, 
sent  him  below.  For  unnumbered  weeks  the  weather  was 
stormy  and  hardly  to  be  endured  by  any  except  the  most  ac- 
customed. He  heard  that  a sailor  new  at  his  work  had  fallen 
from  a yardarm  and,  although  not  seriously  injured,  was  re- 
ported unable  to  work.  Westerly  gales  prevailed  and  the  skip- 
per abandoned  the  effort  to  make  the  Chesapeake  Capes.  At 
last  the  air  became  warm  and  moist;  fogs  replaced  sleet  and 
snow.  Then  one  cloudy  night  at  low  tide  they  piled  on  a reef. 
With  a hole  in  her  bottom  the  ship  slid  off  and  sank,  taking 
every  man  with  her  who  could  not  swim. 

Among  the  survivors  was  the  sailor  who  had  fallen  from 
the  rigging.  He  was  bearded  and  had  a slight  limp.  There  was 
something  curiously  familiar  about  him,  something  in  the 
independent,  almost  arrogant  way  he  carried  himself  that 
confirmed  the  impression,  but  as  the  survivors  painfully  made 
their  hungry  way  to  a fishing  village,  the  man  disappeared.  In 
the  village  they  learned  that  they  were  on  Santo  Domingo. 
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For  nearly  a month  Edmond  lived  on  the  beach.  Penniless, 
clothing  in  shreds,  mussels  and  land  crabs  for  food,  there  was 
little  to  remind  him  of  his  former  life  except  the  tiny  lump 
in  the  money  belt  that  still  circled  his  body.  With  skin  tanned 
to  mahogany,  his  hair  covered  by  a greasy  cap  and  his  face 
concealed  by  stubble,  he  could  pass  for  a native.  He  learned 
craftiness  and  the  stealthy  approach  when  there  was  bread  to 
be  had  for  the  stealing. 

It  all  served  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  discov- 
ered the  Betsy  Ann,  Captain  Brainard,  loading  rum  for  the 
States.  It  was  easy  enough  to  stow  away  but  beyond  words  to 
abide  in  the  black  hold  that  had  lately  housed  African  slaves. 
The  intervals  between  the  faintly  heard  ship’s  bells  were  in- 
terminable. 

Two  days  after  the  groaning  of  the  anchor  windlass  had  an- 
nounced departure,  a hatch  was  raised. 

“By  gad,  sir,”  the  skipper  exclaimed  to  some  one  as  Edmond 
was  hauled  out  of  his  hiding  place,  “you  had  the  right  of  it. 
He’s  a white  man,  just  as  you  said.” 

Blinded  by  the  sudden  light,  Edmond  could  discern  neither 
the  master  nor  the  one  he  was  talking  to,  but  the  insinuating 
reply  made  his  skin  erupt  with  goose  pimples.  “And  not  only 
white,  Capitaine,  but  French.” 

Like  a taste  hauntingly  familiar  but  elusively  unidentifiable, 
the  voice  challenged  Edmond’s  memory.  Before  there  was 
time,  however,  for  his  eyes  to  become  adjusted  to  the  glare, 
he  was  dragged  away  by  two  sailors.  Not  until  the  iron  door 
of  the  brig  clanged  upon  him  did  enlightenment  come. 

“Renard!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Wrong,  mister,”  responded  a cheerful  voice  from  the  dark- 
ness; “Swope’s  the  name,  boatswain’s  mate  at  your  service.  I 
ain’t  dangerous.” 

Unnerved  by  the  discovery  that  Renard  was  aboard,  Ed- 
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mond  clung  to  a stanchion.  It  certainly  had  been  the  rogue’s 
voice  that  had  responded  to  the  captain.  He  might  also  have 
been  the  thief  at  the  inn  at  Amiens.  But  between  those  times? 
And  how  could  he  be  on  Captain  Brainard’s  ship? 

Swope’s  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter? Can’t  you  talk?” 

“I’ve  had  a shock.  There’s  a man  on  board  I didn’t  expect.” 
“Which  one?” 

“He  was  talking  to  the  captain.  He  sounded  familiar,  only  I 
couldn’t  place  him.  He  acted  like  a passenger.” 

“There’s  only  one  passenger  and  he  has  a limp.” 

“Renard  didn’t  limp.  And  he  wasn’t  on  the  A spasie  when 
it  was  wrecked.” 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  said  Swope.  “ ’Twill  help  pass  the  time.” 
Distantly  the  ship’s  bells  struck  the  hour.  The  creaking  of 
timbers,  the  soft  swish  of  moving  water  outside  the  wooden 
hull,  the  sucking  sounds  as  the  waves  retreated  and  the  slap 
as  they  returned  combined  to  enhance  the  sense  of  dread  that 
Renard’s  unwelcome  presence  had  invoked.  It  was  a comfort 
to  share  Swope’s  hard  bench,  to  feel  the  man’s  solid  warmth 
in  the  damp  chill  of  the  cramped  space. 

“Sounds  like  this  here  Renard  was  a burr  in  your  tail,”  said 
Swope  as  Edmond  finished  his  story.  “Must  ’a  been  with  you 
all  the  time.  He  followed  you  to  the  A spasie,  made  out  he  was 
a sailor  and  had  a tumble  because  he  wasn’t.” 

“But  in  France,”  objected  Edmond,  “he  passed  for  a gentle- 
man.” 

“That  don’t  prove  anything.  Disguise  would  fix  that.  Every- 
thing fits  like  a walnut  shell.  A planter  from  Puerta  Buella  was 
robbed  and  stripped.  I didn’t  see  it  done  but  I seen  a man 
a runnin’  an’  he  had  a limp.  Next  day  comes  aboard  the  same 
man,  only  dressed  up.” 

“You  reported  it?” 
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“Not  me,  Frenchy.  I ain’t  lookin’  for  trouble.  ’Sides,  what 
proof  I got,  an’  anyway,  what’s  the  gain  of  fellin’?” 

It  seemed  quite  possible  that  the  adventurer  would  demand 
the  jewel.  He  decided  that  Swope  was  honest  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  the  gem.  Nothing  loath,  the  mate  took  it  with  him 
when  he  was  released. 

The  precaution  was  well  taken,  for  that  very  night  Renard 
was  admitted.  “I  want  the  emerald,”  he  said  in  a low  voice 
that  the  guard  outside  could  not  hear. 

“What  emerald?”  parried  Edmond. 

“See  here,  Beauvais,  you’d  better  understand  your  position. 
You  have  made  me  a great  deal  of  trouble.  I had  no  thought 
of  leaving  France  when  . . .” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  to,”  gibed  Edmond. 

“Have  a care.  My  patience  has  been  sorely  tried.  You  eluded 
me  at  Amiens,  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  hire  out  as  a 
common  seaman.  Add  to  that  a fall  and  shipwreck  . . .” 
Edmond  could  scarce  keep  from  laughing.  The  fellow  was 
actually  complaining.  “You  seem  to  be  doing  well  enough 
now,”  he  retorted. 

“I’ll  be  doing  better  when  I have  the  emerald,”  the  other 
replied,  ignoring  the  implication.  “Come,  let  me  have  it!” 
Edmond  submitted  to  search  until  the  exploring  fingers 
lingered  too  long  about  his  throat.  As  they  scuffled,  the  guard 
intervened.  Said  Renard,  “We  shall  meet  again,  Beauvais.” 
The  door  clanged  behind  him. 

Toward  morning  the  wind  and  sea  rose  and  buffeted  the 
ship  so  that  sleep  was  impossible.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
shouting  and  scurrying  about  on  the  deck  above.  The  ship  was 
plunging  like  a crazed  horse.  Her  seams  and  stanchions  creaked 
and  groaned.  After  hours  of  tumult  came  a bombardment  of 
noise  exceeding  any  that  Edmond  had  ever  imagined.  There 
was  a crashing  and  smashing  that  numbed  the  senses.  The 


floor  seemed  to  drop  away;  then  it  came  up  with  a rush  that 
doubled  the  knees.  With  the  breath  knocked  from  him  Ed- 
mond clung  to  the  bars  of  the  door  in  imminent  expectation 
of  death.  Suddenly  it  clanged  open  and  the  voice  that  sum- 
moned him  added  that  Captain  Brainard  was  disabled  and  the 
foretop  mizzenmast  had  snapped,  carrying  with  it  the  fore- 
top mizzen  topgallant.  The  gear  had  crashed  to  the  deck, 
fouling  everything,  including  the  steering  wheel.  The  ship 
could  not  be  brought  back  into  the  wind  until  all  was  cleared 
away. 

A dreadful  sight  of  hopeless  confusion  confronted  Edmond. 
Mighty  seas  swept  the  littered  deck,  threatening  the  sailors 
who  fought  desperately  to  save  the  tortured  vessel.  Boldest  of 
all  was  Renard.  Defying  death,  he  was  everywhere,  giving  di- 
rections and  taking  a hand  himself.  Responding  to  his  leader- 
ship, the  crew  labored  with  disregard  of  safety. 

Some  one  thrust  a sledge  into  Edmond's  hands  and  he  too 
was  smashing,  cursing,  fighting  the  tangle.  Freed  at  last,  the 
wreckage  tore  loose  and  slid  overside,  carrying  with  it  a scream- 
ing seaman.  Four  men  clawed  their  way  to  the  wheel.  Slowly, 
painfully,  the  craft  was  brought  into  the  wind.  Later,  in  the 
forecastle  where  Edmond  found  shelter,  the  men  talked  of 
Renard’s  valor. 

During  the  next  night  while  the  “Old  Man”  still  was  con- 
fined to  his  cabin,  Edmond  went  on  deck  for  a breath  of  air. 
The  sea  was  calm,  the  night  dark.  Once  more  the  emerald, 
willingly  surrendered  by  the  honest  boatswain's  mate,  was 
beneath  his  tunic.  He  was  thinking  that  in  Swope  he  had  a 
friend  whom  he  could  trust,  when  that  very  individual  stood 
beside  him. 

Concealed  by  the  aft  companionway,  Swope  said,  he  had 
overheard  Renard  talking  to  two  seamen  as  they  tended  the 
wheel.  The  Frenchman  was  urging  them  to  seize  the  ship! 
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“Seize  the  ship!”  exclaimed  Edmond. 

“This  here  Renard  persuaded  ’em  they’d  been  mistreated, 
and  now  that  the  Old  Man’s  on  his  back  . . 

“But  there’s  no  sense  to  it.  Why  should  Renard  . . 

“Frenchy,  I’m  s’prised  at  you!  Ain’t  you  said  all  along  that 
yer  fellow  countryman  wants  that  emerald?” 

“Name  of  a sacred  goat!”  swore  Edmond.  “I  believe  you’re 
right.” 

“We  must  warn  the  Old  Man,”  said  Swope. 

“He  won’t  believe  you.” 

“There’s  proof.  I know  where  their  arms  are  hid.  And  I 
heard  them  name  three  others.  Scum  we  picked  up  at  Do- 
mingo.” 

Thanks  to  Swope’s  timely  warning  the  conspirators  were 
easily  apprehended  before  morning  and  put  in  the  brig,  to 
remain  there  until  landed  at  Norfolk.  Close  hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack,  under  a steady  northeast  breeze,  the  ship, 
despite  its  loss  of  sail,  should  reach  her  destination  in  a few 
days.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  prisoners.  Renard  would  be 
put  away  where  he  could  no  longer  pursue  his  evil  way. 

Two  mornings  later,  however,  consternation  swept  the  ship 
when  the  brig  was  found  to  be  empty.  Moreover,  the  larboard 
boat  was  gone.  The  empty  falls  swayed  with  the  roll  of  the 
ship.  The  skipper  was  incredulous  until  he  hobbled  to  the 
empty  cell  and  saw  the  damaged  lock.  He  said  it  was  plain 
suicide,  for  they  were  a hundred  leagues  at  sea. 

To  Edmond,  freed  at  last  from  menace,  it  was  now  possible 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  scenes  about  to  be  revealed.  No  ob- 
stacles now  lay  between  him  and  a satisfactory  conclusion  of 
his  errand.  Soon,  with  his  commission  accomplished,  he  would 
turn  his  face  toward  France  and  Julienne. 
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Chapter  Six 
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From  the  dormer  window  of  the  attic  of  Vicomte  de 
Noailles’  hired  house,  the  shingle  roofs  and  brick  chimneys 
of  Philadelphia  fell  away  to  the  Delaware  whose  nearer  bank 
was  spiked  with  masts  like  an  army  with  bayonets.  Dotted 
with  white  sails,  the  River  invited  the  eye  to  the  opposite 
shore  where  a clutter  of  buildings  seemed  to  be  making  a 
feeble  stand  against  the  wooded  flatness  of  Jersey. 

Two  metres  below  the  windowsill,  a second  story  addition, 
also  of  brick,  extended  to  a third  drop  which,  because  of  the 
chimney  protruding  through  the  flat  roof,  appeared  to  be  the 
kitchen.  Still  beyond  was  a small  area  in  grass,  shaded  by  an 
apple  tree  and  surrounded  by  a wall. 

Edmond  wondered  at  the  great  number  of  church  spires. 
The  discontinuance  of  places  of  worship  in  France  which 
Voltaire  had  called  'temples  of  superstition  and  oppression,’ 
had  been  a major  objective  in  the  Rule  of  Reason.  Assuming 
that  religion  throve  on  ignorance,  must  one  conclude  that 
Americans  were  short  on  learning?  Or  was  it  true  as  some 
alleged,  that  in  its  transition  from  the  old  dogmatism  to 
unbelief,  France  had  missed  a half-way  point?  The  Reforma- 
tion that  had  captured  Germany  and  England,  they  said,  had 
not  taken  root  in  France. 

At  sound  of  a discreet  cough  he  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  saw  his  host’s  servant  carefully  placing  a gilt-framed 
mirror  on  the  round  pine  table  and  unrolling  beside  it  a 
towel  containing  razors  and  shears.  Edmond  stared  into  the 
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glass.  What  a gorilla  he  looked!  Hair  that  had  been  glossy 
russet  was  in  a tangle  that  seemed  washed  out  and  faded  as 
weathered  hay.  “Brutus!”  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  “one  might 
think  I had  just  been  released  from  the  Bastille.  I cannot 
blame  you  for  trying  to  close  the  door  in  my  face.” 

“It  was  fortunate,  Master  Beauvais,”  observed  the  black, 
chuckling,  “that  you  had  that  pretty  jewel.  The  Count,  he 
helps  all  the  emigres  he  can,  but  there  are  so  many,  that  we 
turn  away  the  worst  looking  ones.  When  you  showed  that 
jewel,  though,  I knew  you  was  all  right.” 

Brutus  stropped  his  razor,  then  applied  it  industriously. 
Edmond  felt  the  cool  flat  fingers  linger  over  his  scar,  compre- 
hended the  unspoken  question.  With  indulgent  good  will  he 
remarked,  “That  was  just  from  a brawl,  Brutus.  For  a young- 
ster I had  a bit  of  skill  with  the  sword.” 

For  a moment  Edmond  forgot  the  servant.  He  was  thinking 
of  Julienne  with  her  hair  piled  high  and  glossy  black  in  the 
sun,  her  milk-white  skin,  its  texture  smooth  as  silk.  Again  he 
could  hear  her  small  clear  voice  ringing  out  across  the  court- 
yard. 

Although  the  clean  cotton  shirt  which  Noailles  had  pro- 
vided was  innocent  of  ruffles,  it  seemed  regal  after  the  gar- 
ments from  the  ship’s  slop-chest.  As  he  put  on  the  wine-colored 
coat  and  the  knee-breeches  with  bows  topping  white  stockings, 
he  felt  again  the  glow  of  self-esteem  to  which  most  well-born 
Frenchmen  had  been  strangers  since  the  mobs  started  ravish- 
ing France.  He  took  another  look  in  the  mirror.  It  was  reassur- 
ing to  find  that  despite  the  manhandling  he  had  sustained,  his 
nose  was  as  straight  as  ever  and  his  jaw,  although  red  from 
shaving,  was  still  clean-cut  and  strong. 

Followed  by  Brutus,  he  descended  the  enclosed  narrow  stair- 
way to  the  rear  of  the  second  floor.  Beyond  an  open  doorway 
was  the  portable  round  tin  tub  still  half  full  of  the  water  in 
which  the  servant  had  scrubbed  and  sponged  him. 
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A winding  stairway  led  to  the  first  floor.  Its  steps  and  ban- 
ister-spindles of  glossy  white  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
mahogany  rail.  In  fog  gray  and  dull  pink  the  wall  of  the  stair- 
well depicted  scenes  from  China. 

In  a sitting-room  opening  from  the  hall  paced  a tall  man 
with  thin  patrician  features,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back 
and  his  head  inclined  as  though  in  deep  thought.  Edmond  put 
him  down  for  about  thirty-five.  Lean  and  erect,  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  wore  a purple  coat  cut  away  to  reveal  satin  breeches 
and  a waistcoat  of  gold  cloth.  He  was  elegantly  but  not  fop- 
pishly dressed,  Edmond  observed,  although  he  still  affected  a 
powdered  pompadour  and  peruke.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  aristocrat  had  led  troops  all  the  way  from  Newport 
to  Yorktown— a distance  of  over  three  hundred  leagues— to 
aid  the  American  general,  Washington. 

At  sound  of  Edmond’s  approach  the  nobleman  lifted  his 
head  and  gave  his  guest  a quick  appraising  glance.  Uneffusively 
but  cordially  he  said,  "Follow  me,  monsieur;  we  will  go  to 
my  study.” 

Passing  through  a room  furnished  in  Louis  XIV,  Edmond 
entered  a smaller  one  with  white  paneling  surmounting  walnut 
wainscot.  Above  an  alabaster  mantel,  swords  with  blades  of 
slenderest  steel  were  crossed,  while  against  the  opposite  wall 
was  a high-backed  desk  with  a pewter  inkwell  and  sandbox. 
Noailles  waved  Edmond  to  a chair  and  faced  him  across  a 
round  marble-topped  table  on  which  was  a small  French  clock 
with  a square  glass  base  and  a gilt  dial. 

“A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur,  for  the  bleakness  of  your 
reception.  My  man’s  description  of  you  was  hardly— shall  we 
say,  reassuring.”  He  laughed  pleasantly  and  offered  his  snuff 
box. 

"It  is  I,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  who  should  apologize  for 
presenting  myself  in  rags.  It  was  most  considerate  of  you  to 
provide  me  with  a change  of  clothing.” 
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“It  could  not  have  been  put  to  better  account,  monsieur.  It 
is  excellently  matched  to  your  figure,  whose  youth  and  grace 
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envy. 

“I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  generostiy,  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte.” 

Bearing  a silver  tray,  Brutus  entered.  Said  Noailles  to  the 
black  as  he  filled  the  glasses  with  red  wine,  “Should  Monsieur 
Talon  arrive,  usher  him  in.  To  all  others  I am  not  at  home.” 
The  servant  withdrew. 

“Let  us  to  the  business  that  brought  you,”  said  the  noble- 
man. “You  have  a message  from  Her  Majesty?” 

Edmond  shook  his  head.  “None,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte. 
I was  merely  told  to  give  you  the  jewel.” 

“Tell  me,”  responded  the  other,  plainly  mystified,  “how 
came  you  by  the  emerald?” 

“It  was  given  me  last  winter,”  replied  Edmond,  flushing, 
“by  a lady  who  was  attached  to  Her  Majesty— Mademoiselle 
Junenne  Sanjou,  my  fiancee.” 

“I  remember  her.  A devilishly  pretty  girl  with  black  snap- 
ping eyes  and  nimble  ways.  She  was  assigned  to  my  mother 
whenever  she  companioned  the  Queen.  I congratulate  you. 
Proceed.” 

As  briefly  as  he  could,  Edmond  told  of  Julienne's  visit  to 
his  rooms.  “If  I succeeded  in  delivering  it  to  you,  she  said  she 
would  marry  me  on  my  return.  I would  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing she  asked.  She  gave  me  gold,  told  me  where  to  find  you, 
and  bade  me  hasten.  I left  that  night  on  the  Calais  coach. 

The  Vicomte  raised  his  eyebrows.  “But  that,”  he  objected, 
“was  many  months  ago.” 

“And  long  ones  they  were,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.” 
Beginning  with  the  attempted  robbery  of  the  emerald, 
Edmond  related  his  adventures,  dwelling  on  Renard  in  par- 
ticular. 
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“You  speak  with  heat,  monsieur.” 

Edmond  flushed,  then  smiled  ruefully.  “You  read  me  well, 
sir.  Renard  had  insinuated  himself  into  Mademoiselle  San- 
jou’s  favor.  I had  the  feeling  that  he  was  often  with  her.  It 
almost  drove  me  mad  until  the  night  she  gave  me  this  com- 
mission. That  was  why  I was  so  eager  to  undertake  it.  I felt 
that  its  successful  outcome  would  forestall  him.” 

“And  you  kept  the  emerald  safe,”  observed  the  Vicomte 
thoughtfully.  He  refilled  the  glasses.  “You  are  a brave  young 
man.  I propose  a toast  to  the  lady  who  inspired  you  to  so 
great  courage.”  After  they  drank  the  nobleman  said,  as 
though  thinking  out  loud:  “It  hardly  seems  that  in  such  an 
important  matter  the  Queen  would  employ  a mere  girl  as  a 
go-between.” 

“Her  Majesty  was  closely  watched,”  Edmond  replied.  “A 
young  woman  with  no  royal  distinction,  perhaps,  would  excite 
less  suspicion.” 

Edmond’s  gaze  rested  again  on  the  crossed  swords  above  the 
mantel.  Observing  his  wistfulness,  the  Vicomte  said,  “You 
know  swords,  monsieur?” 

“Ah,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  I love  them.  My  father  was 
accounted  the  best  sword  in  Seine  et  Marne.  Before  my  curls 
were  cut  he  placed  a foil  in  my  hand.  By  the  time  I left  home 
I was  very  nearly  his  match.” 

“Tomorrow,  perhaps,  I might  measure  your  skill?” 

“I  should  be  honored.” 

“Which  brings  us  to  your  plans.” 

“I  have  none,  beyond  hoping  that  kind  Fortune  will  permit 
me  to  return  to  France.” 

“There  to  claim  the  reward  for  risking  your  life?”  smiled 
the  Vicomte. 

“It  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,”  said  Edmond  simply. 

“And  most  worthy.  But  perhaps  not  the  wisest.  The  rabble 
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gains  power.  The  King  has  been  beheaded.  The  purpose  of 
your  mission  may  have  been  betrayed.  In  the  meantime,  this 
is  your  home.  May  I inquire  as  to  your  means?” 

Edmond  ruefully  spread  his  empty  palms.  “I  am  a beggar, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte.  The  emerald  was  the  only  thing  I pos- 
sessed when  I stepped  ashore.” 

“You  are,  I perceive,  a proud  man,”  said  the  Vicomte,  ris- 
ing. “Nevertheless,  I must  insist  upon  a guest  of  mine  being 
properly  furnished.” 

Edmond  dropped  his  glance  in  embarrassment.  Although 
not  rich,  his  father  had  been  proudly  self-reliant.  When  he 
looked  up,  Noailles  was  tossing  a sheaf  of  brand-new  and 
strange  looking  bills  on  the  table.  “Thanks  to  the  treasurer  of 
this  country,  Alexander  Hamilton,”  he  said,  “those  bank  notes 
are  now  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.” 

“ Merci , Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  said  Edmond,  flushing.  “I 
accept  them  only  as  a debt  to  be  repaid.” 

“I  regret,  monsieur,”  said  the  aristocrat,  “that  I have  no 
cook.  I have  only  lodgings  here.  There  are,  however,  many 
excellent  places  of  refreshment  in  this  city.” 

The  door  opened  and  Brutus  announced:  “Monsieur 
Talon.” 

A stocky,  energetic  man,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  out-of- 
doors  upon  him,  appeared.  He  was  in  homespun,  gray  with 
the  dust  of  travel.  Jeans  were  tucked  into  heavy  cowhide 
boots.  Above  keen  gray  eyes  wavy  black  hair  fell  to  his  coat 
collar.  Noailles  sprang  up,  arms  outstretched.  Then,  holding 
off  his  friend  for  inspection,  the  nobleman  said: 

“Antoine,  you  are  regular  as  a clock.  You  said  you  would  be 
back  today  and  here  you  are.  Eve  got  something,  though,  that 
will  make  your  heart  tick  faster.” 

With  a questioning  glance  that  included  Edmond  in  its 
friendly  embrace,  the  new  arrival  watched  the  Vicomte’s  long 
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slender  fingers  as  they  explored  a small  chamois  bag.  Then 
within  the  nobleman’s  cupped  palm  flashed  a jewel  that  drew 
an  exclamation  of  incredulity  from  Talon.  Although  it  was 
the  same  gem  he  had  brought,  Edmond  saw  that  it  was  now 
circled  by  diamonds. 

“Vicomte!”  exclaimed  Talon,  “it  is  the  Queen’s  emerald 
brooch!  How?  When?” 

“Excelent,  Antoine!”  said  the  other,  smiling. 

“I  never  really  believed  she  would  come,”  said  Talon.  He 
looked  at  Edmond.  “Did  this  young  man  . . .” 

“He  is  Edmond  Beauvais,  Antoine.  Monsieur  Beauvais,  you 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  Knight  Advocate  Antoine  Omer 
Talon.” 

Edmond  bowed  low.  Who  in  France  had  not  heard  of  this 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  who  defied  the  Jacobins? 
Although  liberal,  he  had  not  been  able  to  stomach  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  demagogic  Robespierre,  nor  to  condone  the  in- 
dignities to  the  persons  of  Their  Majesties;  and  so  had  been 
forced  to  flee. 

“In  due  time,”  graciously  acknowledged  the  exile,  “I  shall 
hope  to  hear  of  your  adventures,  Monsieur  Beauvais.  In  the 
meantime,  I drink  to  your  health.”  He  lifted  his  glass.  The 
nobleman  joined  him,  adding,  “To  our  intrepid  fellow  coun- 
tryman.” 

Smacking  his  lips  Talon  said  appreciatively:  “There’s  none 
of  that  up  the  Susquehanna.  The  corn  whiskey  they  make  up 
there  has  the  bite  of  a rattlesnake.  Good  for  cold  wet  days, 
though.” 

The  Susquehanna!  River  of  mystery  and  adventure,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  slain  settlers,  scene  of  the  Wyoming  mas- 
sacre. On  many  a night  during  his  boyhood  Edmond,  after 
reading  about  it,  had  gone  to  bed  shivering. 

“What  of  progress  at  Azilum,  Antoine?”  De  Noailles  asked. 


“You  would  scarce  know  Schufeldt’s  Flats.  Besides  laying 
out  the  streets  and  the  market  place,  many  cabins  are  under 
way.  If  our  supplies  are  not  delayed  by  low  water,  we  should 
have  houses  ready  for  occupancy  before  winter.” 

Not  knowing  what  they  were  talking  about,  Edmond's 
thoughts  wandered.  With  funds  renewed  he  could  take  pas- 
sage for  France.  He  would  scour  the  waterfront  to  find  the 
fastest  clipper.  Talon’s  voice  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts:  “Our 
people  will  need  diversion.  Monsieur  might  be  useful,  Vi- 
comte.” 

Noailles  nodded,  then  turned  to  Edmond.  “What  would 
you  say  to  a sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Monsieur  Beauvais?” 

“Well  really,  gentlemen,  I have  not  the  eagerness  to  remain 
in  this  country.  I have  discharged  my  mission  and  would  claim 
my  reward.  Mademoiselle  Sanjou,  I trust,  will  be  expecting 
some  word  from  me  and  I would  return  to  France  at  the  first 
opportunity.” 

“Monsieur  Beauvais,”  said  Noailles,  “your  ardor  is  surely 
no  discredit  to  you,  but  if  there  were  a chance  of  meeting  the 
lady  of  your  heart  in  this  country,  would  it  influence  your 
answer?” 

“You  speak  in  riddles,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.  Mademoiselle 
Sanjou  said  nothing  about  meeting  me  here.” 

The  nobleman  refilled  the  glasses,  then  said:  “Monsieur, 
would  it  be  strange  if  the  Queen  were  accompanied  to  this 
country  by  one  of  her  sex  whom  she  trusted?” 

Edmond’s  heart  started  to  pound.  But,  he  reflected,  Julienne 
would  have  told  him  . . . 

To  avoid  spilling  the  contents  of  his  glass  Edmond  replaced 
it  on  the  table.  His  imagination  played  with  the  thought  of 
Julienne  crossing  a gangplank,  her  skirts  daintily  gathered  in 
jeweled  fingers. 

A clicking  noise  interrupted  his  reverie  and  he  saw  Noailles 
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turning  away  from  the  paneled  wall.  Edmond  guessed  that  a 
secret  wall-safe  was  there  and  that  the  emerald  had  been 
placed  within  it.  As  he  resumed  his  seat  the  nobleman  asked 
Talon:  “Did  you  see  Hollenback?” 

“Yes.  He  will  accept  the  guarantee  of  Robert  Morris  for 
anything.  He  is  a Yankee,  but  I believe  he  may  be  depended 
upon.  Cattle,  grain,  and  lumber  are  his  stock  in  trade.  He  even 
has  a trading  post  as  far  north  as  Newtown.” 

Edmond  felt  as  though  he  were  being  suffocated.  All  this 
talk  about  workmen  and  supplies  was  too  stuffy. 

“Antoine,”  said  the  Vicomte,  “Robert  Morris  will  be  ex- 
pecting us.  Will  you  join  us,  Monsieur  Beauvais?” 

Edmond,  who  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  alone  with 
his  thoughts,  declined. 

“But,  monsieur,”  protested  Noailles,  “with  one  exception 
he  is  the  richest  man  in  America.” 

“Whereas,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  I am  the  poorest,”  laughed 
Edmond.  Then  he  added  seriously,  “I  have  heard  my  father 
refer  to  the  noble  gentleman  without  whose  gold  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  might  have  failed.” 

“Robert  Morris,”  said  Noailles,  “has  never  ceased  to  believe 
in  America.  He  has  bought  vast  tracts  on  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna and  also  in  New  York  State.  Monsieur  Talon  and  I are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  founding  of  Azilum.” 
“You  speak  English?”  asked  Talon  suddenly. 

“Passably,”  replied  Edmond.  “While  the  Revolution  was 
making,  my  father  sent  me  to  England  to  study  languages  and 
bridge-building.” 

“Splendid!”  exclaimed  the  Vicomte.  “Do  you  hear  that, 
Antoine?  It  will  help  us  in  establishing  friendship  with  the 
American  settlers  about  Azilum.  Also,  we  shall  need  bridges— 
scores  of  them.” 

“He  would  be  invaluable,”  agreed  the  other. 
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Although  their  approval  was  very  pleasant,  Edmond  did  not 
intend  to  be  rushed  off  his  feet.  Why  had  not  Julienne  told 
him  if  she  was  coming?  And  why  indeed  had  such  a thing  not 
occurred  to  him?  Resourceful  and  brave,  Julienne  was  exactly 
the  one  the  Queen  would  choose.  Although  there  was  more  to 
pity  than  to  admire  in  Antoinette,  Julienne’s  devotion  to  her 
had  been  beautiful.  Yes,  it  might  well  be  that  she  would 
accompany  her.  Probably  the  reason  for  her  silence  was  that 
talking  would  only  add  risk  to  an  already  critical  situation. 
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Chapter  Seven 


Edmond  had  the  wharves  to  himself.  In  the  soft  evening 
air  the  water  lapped  peacefully  at  the  barnacle-studded 
hulls  of  the  ships.  Off-shore,  mist  was  gathering  to  contend 
with  the  first  stars.  Capturing  on  canvas  those  tenuous  wisps 
of  vapor  would  be  difficult.  He  could  just  make  out  the  ghostly 
bulk  of  a man-of-war  anchored  in  midstream. 

The  sight  of  the  Betsy  Ann,  foul  and  untidy  as  a slattern, 
reminded  him  that  Julienne  might  have  to  travel  on  a ship  not 
unlike  her.  Fugitives  could  not  pick  and  choose.  There  would 
be  stale  food  and  seasickness.  Could  a person  of  her  fastidious 
ways  survive  such  hardships? 

He  threaded  his  way  along  wharves  crowded  with  casks  of 
rum  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  barrels  of  salted 
meats,  great  piles  of  lumber  and  potash  and  stacks  of  bales 
and  boxes.  If  a man  grew  up  with  this  bustling  country  he 
would  have  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  business.  But  as 
Noailles  had  said,  with  France  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
rabble,  opportunities  open  over  there  to  a young  man  of  good 
birth  would  vanish.  With  the  court  only  a name,  the  church 
dying,  and  the  army  a tool  for  any  demagogue  strong  enough 
to  use  it,  the  homeland  did  not  offer  an  inviting  prospect. 

Leaving  Front  Street  with  its  importers’  shops  and  ware- 
houses, Edmond  strolled  up  Market  Street.  Crossing  at  right 
angles,  the  streets  in  contrast  with  the  crooked  ways  of  Paris 
seemed  a bit  monotonous,  but  Market  Street  was  wide  as  any 
boulevard  and  would  have  been  almost  impressive,  were  it  not 
for  the  market  sheds  occupying  its  middle.  A carriage  drawn 
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by  four  horses  and  resplendent  with  cupids  medallioned  on  its 
panels,  clattered  over  the  cobbles,  affording  a glimpse  of  two 
ladies  with  hair  piled  high  like  those  at  home  in  aristocratic 
days. 

Odors  of  cooking  sharpened  his  hunger,  for  besides  his  host’s 
wine  and  wafers  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning  and, 
in  the  excitement  of  landing,  very  little  of  that.  Behind  the 
small  square-paned  windows  of  a coffee  shop  a barrel-shaped 
but  motherly  woman  served  him  with  hasty  pudding  and  wine 
of  passable  quality. 

Chancing  to  look  up,  Edmond  saw  on  the  plastered  wall  an 
embroidered  motto  within  a fern  wreath,  the  whole  enclosed 
in  a walnut  frame.  He  chuckled.  To  be  admonished  in  a food 
shop  to  Trust  in  God  seemed  incongruous,  but  there  was  no 
consciousness  of  it  on  the  face  of  his  hostess.  Hands  on  hips, 
she  demanded:  “You  be  French,  hain’t  you?” 

He  smiled  disarmingly.  “Yes,  madame,  but  how  did  you 
reach  that  conclusion?  Is  my  English  so  bad?” 

“I  seen  you  laffin’.  I knew  then  you  was  an  atheist.  French 
be  atheists.” 

“Madame,”  protested  Edmond,  “you  do  my  people  injus- 
tice. If  you  could  see  Notre  Dame,  you  . . .” 

“Papist,  hain’t  it?”  she  accused. 

“The  Pope,”  Edmond  replied  wryly,  “has  very  little  to  say 
about  my  country  at  present.  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask 
what  religion  you  adhere  to?” 

“Presbyterian’s  my  church.  My  folks  were  Quaker  but  it 
was  too  quiet  for  me,  so  I switched.” 

“I  can  understand  that,”  was  the  unsmiling  reply. 

She  continued  happily:  “Now  you  take  us  Presbyterians. 
We  got  somethin’  you  kin  set  your  teeth  into.  Infants  is 
damned  from  birth.  The  law’s  ag’in  ’em.  To  git  saved,  they’s 
got  to  be  a sacerfice,  just  the  same  as  Abraham  an’  Isaac.” 
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“Horrible,”  thought  Edmond,  but  carefully  refrained  from 
saying  so. 

The  woman  swept  on  into  her  version  of  predestination, 
leaving  her  auditor  floundering  in  a backwash. 

“Bein’  French,  you  be  a stranger  in  these  parts,  hain’t  you?” 
“Yes,  Madame,  but  is  Philadelphia  so  small  that  the  new- 
comer is  always  known  to  you?” 

“Folks  that  hain’t  got  a reg’lar  place  to  eat  is  gen’rally 
strangers,”  she  replied  sententiously.  “Hev  you  seen  the  sights 
yet?” 

“No,”  said  Edmond  politely.  “What  are  they?” 

“Gray’s  Gardens  is  the  best,”  she  said.  “It’s  a kind  of  picnic 
place  t’other  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Besides  the  flower- 
beds an’  waterfalls,  they  have  fireworks  at  night.  It’s  a pretty 
place  an’  when  the  big-wigs  come  to  town  the  mayor  meets 
’em  there.” 

“Big- wigs?” 

“Yes.  Like  the  Frenchman  that’s  expected  soon.  Envoy, 
they  call  him.  Tonight  or  tomorrow,  mayhap.  Genet’s  his 
name.  He  landed  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Yes  sir,  you 
oughta  see  Gray’s  Gardens.  Then,  mister,  they  say  a balloon’s 
bein’  sent  up  tomorrow  noon  with  a cat,  dog,  an’  squirrel  into 
it.  That’ll  draw  a big  crowd.  The  man  that’s  doin’  it  is  a 
Frenchy.  Seems  like  the  hull  French  nation  is  settlin’  on  us. 
It’s  over  to  the  Walnut  Street  Prison.  But  Gray’s  Gardens  is 
the  purtiest.” 

Edmond  said  he  would  go  to  both  places. 

“An’  did  you  see  the  French  frigate,  L’ Ambuscade  in  the 
river?”  she  resumed.  “They  say  she  will  fire  three  guns  when 
the  Genet  man  approaches  the  city.” 

Paying  his  bill  Edmond  sauntered  west  toward  the  Schuyl- 
kill where  all  was  open  fields.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant  among 
the  artificial  waterfalls  and  flower  gardens.  People  were  gather- 
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ing  for  the  fireworks,  but  being  fearful  of  losing  his  way  in  the 
dark,  Edmond  started  back,  guided  by  the  fitful  light  of  oil 
lanterns  suspended  from  posts  at  street  corners.  Children  at 
their  noisy  games  shared  the  indifferent  illumination  with 
swarming  insects. 

Back  at  the  house  of  his  host  once  more,  Edmond  was 
received  by  Brutus,  candle  in  hand.  Being  weary,  he  was  not 
sorry  that  Noailles  had  not  returned.  The  servant  led  the  way 
to  the  third  floor  room  where  he  lighted  other  candles.  The 
pine  bed  that  had  been  set  up  with  its  pelisse  and  sheets  of 
coarse  gray  linen  looked  inviting. 

Draped  over  a china  pitcher  and  bowl  was  a fine  towel  bear- 
ing the  family  crest,  and  on  the  small  table  beside  the  bed  was 
a minute  glass  with  pink  sand  and  a small  book  which  later 
he  discovered  was  autographed  by  Leopold  of  Austria. 

The  room  being  uncomfortably  warm,  Brutus  suggested 
leaving  the  door  open  so  that  a draft  might  blow  through 
from  a storeroom. 

For  several  minutes  before  retiring  Edmond  stood  at  the 
window,  enjoying  the  movement  of  air  against  his  skin.  In  the 
early  moonlight  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  like 
a silvery  pond  studded  with  black  islands.  He  yawned,  snuffed 
out  the  candle.  It  had  been  a momentous  day.  He  lay  awake, 
his  mind  possessed  by  a welter  of  impressions.  To  make  sure 
of  seeing  Julienne,  he  ought  perhaps  to  remain  in  America. 
Besides,  there  were  no  family  ties  to  call  him  back  to  France. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  upper 
Susquehanna.  There  was  pressure  on  his  stomach.  He  pushed 
against  the  log  that  was  pinning  him  down.  It  was  so  large 
that  it  shut  off  the  light,  and  where  it  rested  on  his  body  there 
was  a broken  branch  that  was  puncturing  his  flesh.  Julienne, 
who  stood  by,  was  not  even  trying  to  help  him.  When  he 
appealed  to  her  there  was  constriction  about  his  throat  that 
precluded  speech. 
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As  his  hands  strained  upward  a voice,  oily  with  solicitude, 
brought  him  to  full  consciousness. 

“Is  it  that  monsieur  is  uncomfortable?” 

Edmond’s  lungs  sucked  in  air  as  the  pressure  on  his  throat 
relaxed.  It  was  no  tree  that  held  him  down.  His  vision  fought 
for  focus  but  he  did  not  need  the  glint  of  lantern  light  on 
knife-blade  to  tell  him  that  it  was  Etienne  Renard  who  held 
the  weapon.  It  was  incredible  that  the  rogue  had  caught  up 
with  him,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  ironic  voice,  no 
question  about  the  handsome  face,  although  it  was  now  clean 
haven.  Thin  as  a hard-run  fox,  with  eyes  as  implacable  as  a 
snake’s,  Renard  would  be  capable  of  any  crime. 

The  intruder’s  lantern  smelled  hot  in  the  mild  May  night. 
Its  light  revealed  something  animal-like  in  the  depths  of  the 
black  eyes.  It  was  as  though  a curtain,  inadvertently  lifted, 
betrayed  the  beast  beneath  the  suave  exterior.  Then  the  fleet- 
ing impression  was  gone  and  the  mocking  voice  was  saying, 
“Surprised  to  see  me?” 

The  thing  was  preposterous.  Edmond’s  mind  flicked  over  the 
obstacles  that  must  have  been  surmounted  since  Renard  had 
taken  to  an  open  boat.  And  by  what  deviltry  had  he  acquired 
the  yellow-lined  cape  and  immaculate  ruffled  stock?  When  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  brig  his  shoes  had  been  taken  away, 
and  patched  dungarees,  so  short-waisted  that  his  skin  made 
a white  band  between  them  and  his  jacket,  had  been  given 
him. 

Edmond’s  curiosity  made  him  oblivious  to  fear.  He  could 
hardly  keep  the  admiration  out  of  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed, 
“How  the  devil,  Renard,  did  you  get  here?” 

The  question  pleased  the  rogue.  “Man  proposes  but  Renard 
disposes,”  he  replied.  “You  were  five  days  beating  up  the  bay. 
My  horse  proved  to  be  a good  one.  I was  on  the  wharf  when 
the  Betsy  Ann  came  in.” 

He  started  tracing  the  seam  of  Edmond’s  neckband  with 
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the  point  of  the  dagger.  Edmond  held  himself  motionless  by 
sheer  will  power.  The  slightest  movement  would  have  caused 
the  needle-like  point  to  break  through  and  puncture  the  skin. 
He  felt  the  tickle  of  sweat  as  it  formed  between  his  nose  and 
eyes. 

“As  I told  you  before/’  the  other  complained  as  he  contin- 
ued to  ply  the  weapon,  “you  have  caused  me  considerable 
trouble.  I expected  to  relieve  you  of  the  emerald  before  you 
left  France.  I am  asking  you  for  it  for  the  last  time.” 

“I  don’t  have  it.” 

“Possibly  not,  but  you  could  no  doubt  discover  it  for 
me.” 

“Renard,”  Edmond  temporized,  “why  should  you  go  to  such 
lengths  to  recover  the  bauble?  Its  value  as  a gem  is  hardly 
worthy  of  your  time  and  talents,  is  it?” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  like  a truthful  answer, 
Monsieur  Beauvais.  Mademoiselle  Sanjou  . . 

“We  will  leave  her  out  of  it,”  snapped  Edmond. 

“But,”  said  Renard,  raising  his  eyebrows,  “we  may  not 
ignore  her.  Perceive,  monsieur,  that  it  was  she  who  sent  me 
after  you  and  the  emerald.” 

“Renard,”  flashed  Edmond,  stung  by  the  base  insinuation, 
“you  lie.  Why  should  you  be  sent  after  me?” 

“Very  simple,  monsieur.  If  you  can  stand  it  I will  tell  you 
the  truth  about  yourself.  In  your  egotism  you  fancied  that  you 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Mademoiselle  Sanjou.  It  will  mortify  you 
to  know  that  you  were  only  in  her  way.” 

“You  are  a liar,  contemptible.” 

“Have  a care,  monsieur;  I do  not  like  such  words.” 

“Then  do  not  speak  her  name  again  in  my  presence.” 

“As  to  that,”  retorted  Renard,  “I  shall  suit  myself.”  He 
shifted  the  dagger  until  it  was  poised  directly  over  Edmond’s 
heart.  With  each  inhalation  it  pricked  the  flesh.  “You  see, 
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monsieur,  the  lady  you  are  so  sensitive  about  bade  me  bring 
back  the  gem  as  proof  that  I had  fulfilled  her  instructions.” 

"Which  were?” 

“To  do  away  with  you.” 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Edmond  would  have 
laughed.  The  idea  was  so  absurd  as  to  be  grotesque.  Julienne, 
it  was  true,  had  seemed  indifferent  at  times,  but  even  in  his 
most  depressed  moments  he  had  never  fancied  she  cherished 
ill  will.  It  was  the  basest  kind  of  slander  to  allege  that  she 
would  permit  harm  to  befall  a friend,  let  alone  planning  that 
friend’s  destruction. 

Curious  to  see  how  the  thief  would  sustain  such  a fiction, 
Edmond  curbed  his  indignation.  “I  can  understand,”  he  said, 
“how  you  could  conceive  such  a plot,  but  Mademoiselle  San- 
jou  would  not  lend  herself  to  it.  She  had  no  reason  to  hate 
me.” 

“Her  motives  are  her  own,”  replied  Renard,  “but  I can  tell 
you  this.  You  lacked  finesse.  You  kept  insisting  on  marriage 
which  no  high-spirited  woman  in  these  troubled  days  cares  for. 
You  bored  her  with  dull  quotations.  Most  of  all,  you  were  too 
dangerous.  As  one  formerly  associated  with  the  Queen,  she 
was  living  quietly— practically  in  hiding.  You  came  bounding 
up  her  stairs  like  a noisy  mastiff,  barking  her  name  from  the 
landing  below  . . .” 

“Where  you,”  inserted  Edmond  hotly,  “entered  more  like 
a snake.”  Despite  the  nerve-jarring  dagger  prick  he  added,  “So 
to  carry  out  your  plan,  she  gives  me  a stolen  emerald,  tells  me 
a cock-and-bull  story  about  the  Queen  going  to  America  and 
sets  you  on  my  trail.” 

“I  wouldn’t  phrase  it  quite  so  baldly.  I . . .” 

“I  guess  you  wouldn’t,  especially  since  Vicomte  de  Noailles 
was  waiting  for  the  jewel.” 

“Monsieur,  we  waste  time.” 
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Resisting  the  impulse  to  seize  the  dagger,  Edmond  held  his 
voice  steady.  “Renard,  if  I get  the  emerald  for  you,  will  you 
leave  this  house?” 

With  a nod  of  assent,  Renard  stepped  back  from  the  bed. 
“You  have  severely  strained  my  patience,”  he  said;  “you  may 
dress.” 

Putting  on  trousers  and  shirt,  Edmond  appraised  the  chances 
of  creating  some  disturbance  that  would  bring  aid  from  his 
host,  but  when  Renard  drew  a silver-mounted  pistol  from  the 
folds  of  his  cape  and  examined  its  priming,  Edmond  realized 
that  Noailles’s  life  might  be  endangered  if  he  were  to  appear. 

Preceding  the  other,  Edmond  started  down  the  stairs.  From 
the  rear,  as  they  reached  the  second  floor,  could  be  heard  the 
stertorious  breathing  of  Brutus.  The  dim  light  from  Renard’s 
lantern  flickered  eerily  on  the  worn  nail  studs  of  a closed  oak 
door  which  they  passed.  As  Edmond  inadvertently  stepped  on 
a creaking  floor  board  the  pistol  prodded  him  sharply. 

With  Renard  so  close  that  he  could  hear  his  breathing, 
Edmond  led  the  way  through  the  front  parlor  to  the  small 
study.  Desperately  hoping  that  something  would  divert  Re- 
nard’s attention,  he  advanced  to  the  wall  directly  beneath  the 
swords  and  began  tapping  on  the  panels.  The  thief  held  the 
light  high.  The  clock  on  the  table  ticked  off  the  seconds. 

When  the  other  stirred  impatiently  and  began  to  mutter 
curses,  Edmond  realized  that  he  might  better  have  chanced 
a fight  in  the  bedroom.  Renard,  he  surmised,  was  just  as  con- 
scious of  the  swords  as  he,  for  the  pressure  of  the  pistol  on 
the  small  of  his  back  never  relaxed. 

Distantly,  but  coming  ever  nearer,  the  voice  of  the  watch- 
man going  his  rounds  penetrated  the  brick  house:  “Two 
o’clock  and  all  is  well.”  Then  the  voice  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
bell  faded,  but  overhead  there  was  a dull  noise  like  the  drop- 
ping of  a shoe  or  a book.  With  an  oath  the  thief  pushed 
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Edmond  aside  and  started  to  do  his  own  tapping.  It  was  Ed- 
mond’s opportunity.  Whirling,  he  slammed  a fist  into  the 
lantern,  then  leaped  for  a sword.  The  lantern  clattered  to  a 
corner  and  went  out.  Crouching,  his  eyes  boring  into  the  dark, 
Edmond  waited  for  the  shot  that  he  knew  would  follow. 

A streak  of  red  ripped  the  blackness.  Powder  stung  his 
cheeks;  splinters  from  overhead  rained  into  his  hair.  Lunging 
forward  he  thrust  at  the  place  where  the  flash  had  been.  The 
blade  bent  in  his  hand.  Something  overturned,  making  a tre- 
mendous thud.  The  clock  crashed  to  the  floor.  There  was  a 
slithering  of  leather  on  wood  and  the  front  door  banged  open. 

Guided  by  the  sound,  Edmond  dashed  into  the  hall,  but 
the  street,  dark  and  silent,  had  swallowed  the  criminal.  While 
he  stood  listening,  Noailles’s  voice  rang  out,  demanding  to 
know  who  was  below.  A light  was  moving  down  the  stairs  and 
behind  it,  the  white  of  Brutus’s  eyes  were  enormous.  The 
nobleman,  topped  by  a nightcap  and  wrapped  in  a tasseled 
dressing  gown,  preceded  him. 

Relating  what  had  happened,  Edmond  closed  the  door  and 
accompanied  his  host  to  the  study.  Taking  the  candle  from 
the  servant,  Noailles  sniffed  the  powder  smell  and  surveyed 
the  overturned  table  with  its  marble  top  in  pieces.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  panelled  wall.  A small  door  swung  open.  He 
inserted  his  hand  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  safe  within 
was  still  closed.  “Why  did  the  thief  abandon  his  purpose?”  he 
demanded. 

“There  was  a noise  overhead;  something  fell.  It  made  him 
nervous  and  in  his  haste  he  forgot  caution.” 

Noailles  nodded.  “The  watch  awoke  me.  I knocked  a book 
off  my  night  table.” 

They  examined  the  lantern,  a sheet-iron  affair  with  a sliding 
metal  cover  for  concealing  the  light.  Brutus  wiped  up  the 
whale  oil  from  the  floor. 
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“It  was  fortunate,  monsieur,  that  the  house  did  not  burn 
over  our  heads,”  said  Noailles. 

Edmond  started  to  restore  the  sword  to  its  former  place  on 
the  wall.  The  wire  loop  that  had  held  it  resisted  his  efforts. 

“Let  it  remain,  monsieur.  It  is  tarnished.  I will  have  Brutus 
brighten  it  tomorrow— or  rather,  today.”  Shivering,  he  pulled 
his  dressing  gown  closer.  “This  fellow’s  persistence  bothers 
me,”  he  added.  “We  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
him.  The  plans  for  the  Queen  must  not  go  awry.” 
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Chapter  Eight 


Returning  to  his  chamber,  Edmond  smoothed  the  tum- 
bled bed,  then  did  stretching  exercises;  but  his  mind 
would  not  permit  him  to  sleep.  He  had  the  vaguely  disturbing 
impression  that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  host. 
But  even  more  harassing,  he  gradually  realized,  were  Renard’s 
insinuations  about  Julienne.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
she  had  said  the  things  the  thief  reported  and  yet,  if  they  were 
not  true,  what  had  he  to  gain  by  inventing  them? 

Her  image  came  to  him  at  will.  Every  contour  of  her  soft 
lovely  body,  her  white  rounded  shoulders,  the  lips  set  with 
allure,  silenced  doubt.  It  was  true  that  she  was  impulsive, 
spoiled,  high-strung,  with  the  soaring  spirits  of  a lark.  Impa- 
tient, too,  at  times,  and  unjust,  leaving  him  dangling  on  a hook 
of  uncertainty;  but  when  he  thought  of  the  quick  lift  of  her 
lovely  head,  the  lively  expression  of  her  feaures,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascribe  malice  to  her. 

“No!”  he  exclaimed,  striking  fist  into  palm,  “it  will  take 
more  than  the  lies  of  Etienne  Renard  to  destroy  my  faith  in 
Julienne  Sanjou.” 

His  first  startled  thought  as  the  noise  of  cannon  jarred  his 
bed  was  that  the  Parisian  mobs  were  storming  the  house.  Half 
awake,  he  pulled  the  rope  that  summoned  Brutus.  Assuring 
him  that  it  was  the  French  frigate  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  Envoy,  the  servant  added  that  Vicomte  de  Noailles  was 
below  and  while  serving  coffee  would  probably  tell  him  more 
about  it. 
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Still  undecided  about  Azilum,  Edmond  hastily  dressed  and 
descended.  Noailles  renewed  the  suggestion  of  a call  upon 
Morris.  “Even  though  you  conclude  not  to  join  our  enterprise, 
mon  ami,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  meet  this  great  man.  His 
energy,  vision,  and  power  will  give  you  a new  concept  of  life. 
Then  too,  he  has  an  excellent  wine  cellar.  He  sets  the  best 
table  in  America.” 

“It  is  gracious  of  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  urge  me. 
I shall  take  pleasure  in  paying  my  humble  respects  to  Robert 
Morris.” 

Lined  with  tulip,  poplar  and  beech  trees,  the  brick  side- 
walks swarmed  with  healthy  looking  children  at  play.  Resi- 
dents conversed  in  neighborly  fashion  in  the  sunny  May  morn- 
ing. Their  clean  contented  features,  so  different  from  the 
passion-scarred  faces  in  tortured  France,  impressed  him  even 
more  than  the  day  before.  It  was  a good  land.  If  Julienne  could 
be  persuaded  to  share  it  with  him  he  could  wish  for  no 
better. 

Within  the  hour  they  turned  in  at  a brick  house  with  pil- 
lared and  pedimented  porch  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Market.  As  they  waited  to  be  admitted,  Noailles  said, 
“This  house  was  formerly  occupied  by  a Tory  named  Galloway. 
When  the  British  were  driven  from  the  city  he  fled.  The 
house  was  confiscated.  Until  he  moved  here,  Morris  lived 
around  the  corner;  but  when  His  Excellency  was  inaugurated 
the  second  time  and  came  here  from  New  York,  he  surrendered 
the  house  to  him.  Monsieur  Morris  and  the  President  are 
great  friends.” 

Admitted  by  a colored  butler  in  livery,  Edmond  found  him- 
self in  a generous-sized  central  hall  that  opened  into  rooms  on 
either  side.  Imported  hand-blocked  wallpaper  depicted  hunt- 
ing scenes.  The  stairs  in  white  and  mahogany,  the  polished 
floor  and  silver  candlesticks  on  the  drop-leaf  table  proclaimed 
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the  wealth  and  good  taste  of  the  owner.  Through  the  first  door 
at  the  right  gleamed  a gilded  harpsichord. 

From  somewhere  at  the  rear  a man  of  heavy  build  ap- 
peared. Long  sandy  hair  curled  over  his  ears  and  brushed  the 
wide  collar  of  a maroon  cutaway  coat.  His  shirt  was  fastened 
at  the  wrists  with  gold  sleeve  buttons.  Pantaloons,  reaching 
to  his  calves,  were  supplemented  by  stockings  and  silver- 
buckled  shoes.  There  was  a genial  eagerness  on  the  square  face 
as  he  advanced  with  the  quick  short  steps  of  a dynamic  per- 
sonality handicapped  by  a bulging  waistline. 

The  hand  that  grasped  Edmond’s  was  fleshy  and  moist  and 
the  double  chin  became  a triple  one  as  the  mouth  opened  wide 
in  a rumbling  good-natured  laugh  of  welcome.  Above  the 
broad  chest  the  white  ruffled  stock  rose  and  fell  rapidly. 

“Come  into  my  office,  gentlemen.” 

He  led  the  way  down  the  hall.  The  smallish  room  with  its 
high-backed  mahogany  desk  was  littered  with  papers  and 
ledgers.  Books  shared  the  walls  with  maps.  A well-thumbed 
Bible  lay  open  on  the  desk.  Its  presence  there  puzzled  Ed- 
mond. Why  should  a man  who  had  everything  bother  with 
such  an  outmoded  book?  Was  everybody  in  the  New  World 
superstitious?  Why  be  religious  when  you  had  money?  Per- 
haps, however,  it  was  a literary  or  critical  interest  that  Morris 
took.  Edmond  made  a mental  note  to  ask  Noailles. 

A servant,  bearing  a decanter  and  glasses  on  a tray,  appeared. 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  the  host  briskly  as  he  filled  the 
glasses  with  claret,  “what  do  you  think  of  America?” 

“I  have  hardly  been  here  long  enough  . . .”  began  Edmond 
modestly  when  the  financier  interrupted: 

“Of  course  not,  of  course  not;  but  you  will  like  it.  Some 
people  call  me  a gambler  because  I am  buying  all  the  land  I 
can  raise  the  money  for,  but  I call  my  holdings  wise  invest- 
ments.” A wave  of  his  hand  indicated  the  maps.  “I  predict  that 
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half  the  troubled  peoples  of  Europe  will  move  here.  That’s 
why  I’m  buying  millions  of  acres.  It’s  just  a question  of  enough 
money.  A bank  loss  in  England  this  spring  cost  me  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  It  has  cramped  me  a 
bit.”  He  paused,  apparently  only  because  he  was  out  of 
breath. 

“Monsieur  Morris,”  confirmed  the  nobleman,  “is  probably 
the  greatest  landowner  in  the  world  today.  Azilum  is  located 
on  lands  belonging  to  him.  He  has  a tract  in  the  Genesee 
alone  that  includes  a million  acres.” 

“Also,”  said  the  capitalist,  “I  have  lands  in  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Kentucky.  In  Louisiana  I have  an  indigo  planta- 
tion of  three  thousand  acres.  . . . Let  me  fill  your  glass.” 

It  seemed  to  Edmond  that  he  had  never  known  any  one  so 
talkative,  and  yet  there  was  something  about  the  man’s  amaz- 
ing frankness  that  saved  him  from  being  offensively  egotistic. 
Apparently  his  generosity  extended  to  the  sharing  of  his  very 
thoughts. 

The  Negro  butler  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway.  “What 
is  it,  Samson?”  inquired  Mr.  Morris. 

“Colonel  Hamilton,  suh.  He  says  he  will  wait  if  yuh  is 
engaged.” 

“Good!  Conduct  him  here.”  Then  to  Edmond:  “Hamilton 
is  typical  of  the  better  class  American.” 

The  entrance  of  the  personable  aristocrat  gave  Edmond  a 
thrill.  With  perfect  grace  and  unaffected  friendliness  Hamil- 
ton made  his  acknowledgments  to  Morris  and  Noailles.  His 
naturally  curly  hair  and  clear,  unwrinkled  skin  made  him  look 
younger  than  he  was. 

Something  in  the  cool  hard  grip  and  in  the  smile  of  good 
will  made  Edmond  like  the  omission  of  any  verbal  compli- 
ments. Noailles  he  admired,  but  here  was  a man  who  stirred 
the  emotion  of  hero  worship.  Virility  showed  in  every  aspect 


of  the  high  forehead,  the  long  sensitive  nose,  the  youthful 
figure  that  was  without  an  ounce  of  surplus  flesh. 

Banteringly  Hamilton  said  to  Noailles:  “I  missed  you  last 
night?” 

“How  so?” 

“I  dropped  in  at  Oeller’s  Tavern  and  discovering  consider- 
able commotion  in  the  taproom,  found  there  a number  of 
your  compatriots  rehearsing  their  reception  for  Genet  who 
arrived  this  morning.  Gad,  what  a racket  they  made!” 

“I  hold  no  brief  for  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton. The  twenty  million  dollars  he  is  here  to  collect  is  pay- 
able to  the  government  which  granted  it,  namely,  that  of 
Louis.  That  government  is  no  more.” 

Nodding  approval,  Hamilton  replied:  “Nevertheless,  Count, 
I found  the  affair  amusing  enough  to  hold  me  until  the  small 
hours.  The  score  of  Frenchmen  and  Americans  got  so  deep  in 
their  cups  that  half  were  on  the  floor.  Off  key  and  with  thick 
tongues  they  tried  to  sing.  One  song  I learned  through  con- 
stant repetition. 

“Rejoice,  ye  Patriot  Sons, 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee; 

Let  all  join  hands  around 
The  cap  of  Liberty, 

And  in  full  chorus  join  the  song, 

May  France  ne’er  want  a Washington.” 

“Who  were  they?”  asked  Morris. 

“I  really  couldn’t  say.  With  one  exception,  persons  of  no 
importance.” 

“Who  was  the  exception?” 

“A  Major  de  Blois.  He  had  a way  with  him.  Most  interest- 
ing. Just  arrived.  I had  a drink  with  him.  He  was  impressed 
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with  the  prosperity  of  our  common  people.  I got  the  feeling 
that  he  intended  to  become  useful  to  Genet.” 

“I  understand,”  observed  Morris,  “that  the  Envoy  was  well 
received  on  his  trip  through  the  Southern  states.” 

“He  should  not  count  on  that  to  get  him  far  with  His 
Excellency,”  said  Hamilton.  “The  President  told  me  confi- 
dentially that  he  would  not  receive  him.” 

After  conferring  with  the  financier  for  a few  moments,  the 
Secretary  said  to  Edmond:  “Come  and  see  me,  Mister  Beau- 
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vais. 

“I  can  think  of  nothing,  monsieur,  that  promises  greater 
satisfaction,”  was  the  earnest  response. 

Genially  Hamilton  laid  a hand  on  Noailles’s  sleeve.  It  was 
at  once  a caress  and  a bantering  reproof.  “You  Frenchmen,” 
he  said,  “are  incorrigible  with  your  well-turned  compliments.” 
Then,  with  a glance  of  flattering  understanding  at  Edmond 
that  made  the  latter  glow,  he  accepted  his  hat  from  Samson 
and  was  gone. 

Some  unaccountable  emotion  brought  the  sting  of  tears  to 
Edmond’s  eyes  as  he  faced  the  others.  “Messieurs,”  he  said, 
“if  you  still  wish,  I shall  go  to  Azilum.”  They  shook  his  hand 
warmly. 

“My  friend,”  responded  the  financier,  “I  believe  you  are 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  we  need  there.  I shall  see  that  you 
have  a good  horse.” 

As  they  were  returning  to  Noailles’s  lodging  Edmond  asked: 
“Are  all  Americans  so  generous  and  trusting  as  Monsieur 
Morris?” 

Noailles  compressed  his  lips.  “You  have  observed  some- 
think,  my  friend,  that  worries  me.  It  is  true  that  my  American 
friend  is  too  generous  and  trusting.  I fear  that  some  day  he 
may  confide  in  the  wrong  man.” 

“I  should  like  to  work  for  him,”  was  the  impetuous  reply. 
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“Who  knows?”  said  Noailles.  “Perhaps  you  will.” 

“I  was  overwhelmed  when  he  said  that  he  would  provide  a 
horse  for  my  journey.” 

“It  was  just  like  him,”  said  the  other,  “and  you  may  be  sure 
the  beast  will  be  a good  one.” 

It  had  been  a stimulating  experience,  this  intimate  observa- 
tion of  the  financier’s  home  with  its  bright  brass  locks,  oil 
paintings,  imported  carpets  and  Oriental  draperies.  It  was  just 
what  he  himself  would  like  to  provide  for  Julienne. 
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Chapter  Nine 


he  party  for  Azilum  was  to  leave  the  following  morning. 


Wagons  loaded  with  supplies  had  already  left  for  Cata- 
wissa  on  the  Susquehanna  where  boats  would  complete  deliv- 
ery to  the  colony.  In  the  meantime,  Edmond  would  have  to 
look  after  himself,  as  his  host  would  be  busy  with  accounts 
and  letters.  That,  however,  the  Vicomte  added,  ought  not  be 
difficult,  for  Philadelphia  was  the  most  interesting  city  in 
America.  He  suggested  visits  to  Carpenter’s  Hall,  where  the 
first  Congress  had  met,  and  to  the  State  House  where  he 
might  even  get  a glimpse  of  the  President,  His  Excellency 
George  Washington. 

When  they  parted  it  was  almost  noon.  Edmond  continued 
down  Market  to  the  wharves.  Front  Street,  which  was  paved 
with  cobbles  from  Arch  to  Walnut,  held  his  attention  for  an 
hour.  Ships  from  seven  seas  extended  their  bowsprits  and 
figureheads  high  above  the  street  traffic.  Opposite  were  the 
shops  of  plasterers,  oil  and  color  men  and  wine  coopers.  The 
sidewalk  was  blocked  with  interesting  bales  and  boxes  from 
which  clerks  were  removing  foreign  chintzes,  muslins  and 
what  not.  Even  on  Water  Street  where  the  shops  crowded  res- 
idences were  lapidaries,  chemists,  hairdressers  and  tailors. 
Business  in  America  was  rampant. 

It  being  almost  time  for  the  balloon  ascension,  Edmond  left 
the  scene  and  in  five  minutes  was  viewing  the  great  Walnut 
Street  prison,  towards  which  people  were  converging.  Paying  a 
small  fee  he  entered  the  large  enclosed  area  in  the  midst  of 


which  an  already  inflated  balloon  swayed  lazily.  He  wove  his 
way  through  the  throng  to  the  inner  circle  where  men  were 
holding  the  bag  to  earth  by  ropes.  Scarcely  had  he  found  stand- 
ing room  than  the  ropes  were  cast  off  and  the  great  envelope 
started  slowly  upward  amidst  the  acclaim  of  the  crowd. 

Suddenly  the  shouting  died.  A sickening  spasm  attacked 
Edmond’s  stomach  as  he  saw  an  inverted  object  dangling  from 
one  of  the  ropes.  A woman’s  scream  was  smothered  by  groans 
of  dismay. 

Shuddering,  he  averted  his  eyes.  A rope  right  at  his  feet  was 
twisting  away  from  the  ground.  Instinctively  he  fell  on  it, 
gripping  it  with  both  hands.  “Hang  on  to  me,”  he  yelled. 

Instead  of  being  borne  aloft,  however,  he  remained  where 
he  was.  There  was  no  upward  pull.  The  balloon,  moreover, 
was  behaving  queerly.  Its  ascent  checked,  it  remained  sta- 
tionary for  a moment,  then  began  to  crumple.  Slowly  turning 
over  as  it  fell,  it  concealed  the  car  in  its  folds,  and  in  the  next 
moment  he  found  himself  buried  in  suffocating  darkness. 

When  he  came  to,  a young  giant  with  curly  chestnut  hair 
and  an  open  shirt  was  on  his  knees  astride  him  and  pumping 
his  arms.  A score  of  faces  stared  down  at  him. 

“Yuh  all  right  now?” 

“Oui,”  gasped  Edmond,  “if  you’ll  only  get  off  me  so  I can 
breathe.” 

“French,  eh?”  said  the  other.  He  was  wearing  a smudged 
leather  apron.  “I’m  ’bliged  to  you  just  the  same.  Right  smart, 
pullin’  thet  thar  valve  rope.”  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
grimy  brow. 

“Oh,”  said  Edmond,  comprehending,  “you  were  the  one?” 

“Yup.  Got  my  feet  caught,  I guess.”  He  helped  Edmond  to 
stand.  With  staring  eyes  and  gaping  mouths  the  curious  peo- 
ple pressed  upon  them. 

“Give  him  air,”  roared  the  artisan  so  effectively  that  the 
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crowd  fell  back.  Then  he  held  out  a horny  hand.  “Well, 
Frenchy,  thanks  fer  what  you  done.  I gotta  go  now.  Remember 
me  to  the  Dook  when  you  git  back." 

Wincing  at  the  grip,  Edmond  replied:  “I  am  not  returning 
to  my  country,  monsieur.  I leave  shortly  for  Azilum  on  the 
upper  Susquehanna.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  it?" 

“That  I have,"  said  the  other.  “An’  some  day  I’m  goin’  to 
have  me  a place  up  thataway  myself.  I like  farmin’  more’n  this 
here  big  city  life.” 

He  flexed  his  arms.  The  muscles  bulged  until  white  flesh 
showed  through  the  grime.  “Yuh  want  to  know  what  my  boss 
pays  me?"  he  resumed.  “Forty-five  cents  a day  an’  found;  them 
ain’t  no  wages.” 

“They  might  be  less,  monsieur,”  qualified  Edmond,  remem- 
bering the  peasants  who  seldom  saw  hard  money. 

“My  name’s  Tom  Burrage.  What’s  your’n?" 

“ 'Frenchy’  will  suffice.” 

Giving  him  a resounding  slap  on  the  back,  the  other  de- 
parted. Edmond  tingled.  His  father’s  rare  praise  for  his  skill 
with  the  foils  and  in  wrestling  had  not  pleased  him  more  than 
the  approval  of  the  gruff  American. 
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Chapter  Ten 


Early  next  morning  Edmond  was  admitted  to  Talon's 
house  by  the  patron-manager’s  housekeeper.  Beneath  the 
frilled  cap  her  cheeks  were  like  red  apples.  She  was  half  as 
broad  as  tall  but  neat  and  clean  as  the  small  brick  house  she 
lived  in.  Talon,  packing  a pigskin  saddlebag  with  personal 
belongings  and  French  books,  looked  with  approval  at  the 
leather  jerkin  and  stout  shoes  which  Noailles  had  provided. 
As  Edmond  watched  his  precise  efficient  movements,  a brisk 
step  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

“It  may  be  the  Vicomte,”  said  Edmond.  “He  told  me  to 
precede  him.  He  thought  we  ought  not  be  seen  too  much 
together.” 

In  contrast  to  Edmond  and  Talon  with  their  drab-colored 
travel-gear,  the  nobleman  with  his  powdered  hair,  silver 
buckles  and  satin  breeches  looked  almost  foppish,  but  his  talk 
as  always  was  practical.  “I  left  Brutus  downstairs  with  your 
saddlebag,  Monsieur  Beauvais,  and  your  horse  is  there,  too. 
As  to  your  arms,  I brought  this  sword.  It  will  supplement  the 
pistols  which  Monsieur  Talon  carries.” 

Speechless,  Edmond  watched  the  nobleman  loosen  the 
sword  belt.  Suspended  from  it  was  the  superb  weapon  that  he 
had  tried  to  use  against  Renard  in  the  study. 

“Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  he  protested,  “I  cannot  per- 
mit . . .” 

“It  has  an  honorable  history,  monsieur,”  interrupted  No- 
ailles. “Only  brave  men  have  worn  it,  and  you,  I believe,  are 
a brave  man.” 
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“Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  said  Edmond  earnestly,  “I  shall 
keep  the  tradition  unsullied.” 

Noailles  held  the  scabbard.  Edmond’s  hand  closed  on  the 
hilt,  then  brought  the  blade  to  his  lips.  The  other  smiled  in 
acknowledgment,  then  to  Talon  said:  “Here  is  your  letter  of 
credit.  Are  you  ready?” 

“I  am  ready,”  said  Talon.  “Where  are  the  others?” 

“Beaulieu  and  Montulle  will  join  you  at  Germantown,” 
said  Noailles.  “With  this  man  Renard  at  large,  I thought  it 
best  not  to  make  your  departure  too  conspicuous.” 

“Beaulieu  and  Montulle?”  inquired  Edmond. 

“Yes,  you  will  have  company.  Monsieur  Beaulieu  is  a for- 
mer inkeeper  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
remained  here.  He  will  serve  as  steward  at  Azilum.  Monsieur 
Montulle  was  a captain  of  the  horse  in  Her  Majesty’s  service. 
He  will  maintain  order  in  the  settlement  and  deal  with  pos- 
sible trouble-makers  from  outside.” 

They  went  downstairs  together.  From  early  familiarity  with 
his  grandfather’s  farm,  Edmond  knew  good  horses.  The  mount 
that  Robert  Morris  had  provided  was  a bay  mare  with  mild 
eyes  and  silken  coat.  She  was  short-backed,  with  a long  arched 
neck.  Wide  in  the  throat,  thin  in  the  withers,  full  in  the 
quarters  and  short  in  the  couple.  Her  legs  were  sinewy  and 
slim  and  she  stood  about  fifteen  hands  high. 

At  Edmond’s  exclamation  of  pleasure  the  colored  groom 
showed  all  his  teeth.  He  adjusted  the  stirrups. 

“Yuh  calls  her  Jennie,  suh,  an’  she  won’t  give  yuh  no 
trouble.” 

Talon  threw  his  saddlebags  across  his  stallion.  “Be  sure  to 
come  and  see  us,  Louis.” 

“Before  Christmas,  I hope,”  replied  Noailles. 

Edmond’s  spirits  soared.  From  slender  ankles  to  silken  mane 
the  mare  was  perfect.  The  rhythmic  movement  of  the  deep 
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strong  shoulders  was  like  poetry.  As  the  city’s  cobbled  pave- 
ments gave  way  to  dirt  between  fields  of  corn  and  oats,  the 
bay  and  the  black  settled  down  to  a good  canter.  The  creak  of 
the  leather  saddle  was  sweet  music. 

At  a fork  just  beyond  the  village  of  Germantown  where 
there  was  a watering  trough  beside  a church,  two  horses  and 
their  dismounted  riders  were  waiting.  “The  fat  one,”  said 
Talon,  “is  Beaulieu.” 

Edmond  could  not  restrain  a smile.  The  steward’s  chest  was 
like  a pigeon’s.  Nervous  little  eyes  blinked  from  a puffy  red 
face.  His  velvet  coat,  ruffled  shirt  and  satin  breeches  seemed 
ill  suited  to  the  adventure.  An  enormous  pistol  protruded  from 
a pocket.  Montulle,  with  bristling  eyebrows,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  wore  a brown  coat  with  facings  of  buff  and  green, 
seemed  a silent  hard-bitten  soldier. 

The  innkeeper  led  his  white  horse  alongside  the  trough. 
Cheeks  puffed  rigidly  with  concentration,  he  balanced  him- 
self on  the  slippery  support  and  so  to  the  saddle.  “E n avant!” 
he  shouted  in  a high-pitched  voice  and  bore  away  on  the  right 
fork. 

“Stop!”  called  Talon.  “That’s  the  road  to  Easton  and  New 
York.” 

“My  map  shows  it  is  also  the  road  to  Wilkes-Barre,”  de- 
fended Beaulieu  breathlessly  as  he  returned.  “Besides,  it  is 
safer.” 

“Safer  from  what?” 

“Indians.” 

Talon  smiled.  “Let’s  see  your  map,”  he  said. 

The  innkeeper  produced  from  his  person  a small  parch- 
ment scroll.  They  spread  it  against  the  flank  of  his  horse  and 
Talon  traced  a line  that  followed  the  Schuylkill  River.  “The 
army  often  used  this  road,”  he  said,  “and  here  is  where  we 
leave  the  river  and  break  over  the  mountains  to  Pottstown  and 
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so  to  Catawissa.  It  is  slightly  longer  than  the  way  you  suggest, 
Monsieur  Beaulieu,  but  it  brings  us  to  the  Susquehanna  sooner 
and  enables  us  to  check  the  supplies  that  are  coming  from 
Middletown.” 

They  broke  into  a gallop,  Beaulieu  in  the  lead,  Talon  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Children  stared  from  cabin  doorways.  Chickens 
scuttled  out  of  the  way.  Edmond  experienced  a thrill  to  be 
on  the  road  over  which  Washington  and  Lafayette  had  ridden. 
An  uncle  and  two  cousins  had  served  under  the  latter.  All  dur- 
ing his  youth  his  imagination  had  been  fired  by  Indian  tales. 
As  woods  began  to  crowd  the  road  he  could  feel  for  Beaulieu 
who  was  now  riding  close  to  Talon.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  an 
ambush  by  hatchet-bearing  fiends. 

“You  may  not  even  set  eyes  on  them,”  comforted  Talon. 
“Sullivan  cleaned  them  out.  Or  if  you  do  happen  on  one,  you 
won’t  know  he’s  an  Indian,  except  by  the  dirt.  They’re  lazy 
and  generally  drunk.” 

A great  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses  rumbled  up  in  a cloud 
of  dust.  Bellowing  profane  commands  and  cracking  his  snake 
whip,  the  driver  pulled  up.  Huge  and  heavy,  and  covered  by 
a canopy  of  dull  gray,  the  vehicle  had  a blue  underbody  and  a 
red  top. 

“That’s  called  a Conestoga  wagon,”  Montulle  volunteered, 
breaking  his  long  silence.  “The  ends  are  tipped  up  so  the  cargo 
will  not  roll  out  when  it  goes  up  and  down  hill.” 

They  met  great  two-wheeled  carts  loaded  with  pigs  of  iron. 

“You’ll  see  the  furnace  at  Pottstown,”  promised  Talon. 
“That’s  quite  a place.  Must  be  a hundred  families  there.” 

In  every  settlement  of  any  size  there  was  a schoolhouse 
which,  Edmond  was  told,  also  served  as  a place  of  worship  if 
no  meeting-house  was  available.  It  appeared  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  to  have  education  and  religion  if  little  else. 

“Their  blood,”  commented  Talon,  “is  mostly  white  paint 
and  piety.” 
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Edmond  laughed,  then  sobering,  asked:  “Why  should  the 
people  of  one  country  pay  so  much  more  attention  to  religion 
than  another?  I noticed  it  when  I was  in  England,  especially 
in  the  non-conformist  churches.” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  said  the  leader,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“I  have  something  better  to  do  than  fool  around  with  spirits 
that  don’t  exist.” 

Edmond  knew  that  he’d  be  wasting  his  breath  to  talk  to 
Beaulieu  or  Montulle.  If  Talon  didn’t  think  along  such  lines, 
they  certainly  wouldn’t.  Frenchmen,  he  guessed,  were  pretty 
much  alike  that  way.  He  hoped,  however,  that  some  day, 
somewhere,  before  he  left  he  would  meet  some  one,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  he  didn’t  care  which,  who  would  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

At  Pottstown’s  only  inn,  the  bed  they  shared  was  hard  and 
lumpy,  but  in  what  seemed  no  time  at  all,  Edmond  awakened 
to  find  that  the  sun  was  high.  Talon  was  at  breakfast,  seated 
before  a stack  of  round  flat  cakes  on  which  he  poured  a sweet 
brown  liquid.  Edmond  found  them  good. 

They  could  have  gone  farther  that  day  but  Beaulieu  was 
suffering  from  fatigue.  At  Reading,  after  they  put  the  steward 
to  bed,  Edmond  roamed  about  the  town,  which  impressed 
him  with  its  brick  sidewalks,  small-paned  shop  windows,  and 
stolid  Dutch  inhabitants.  He  was  tempted  to  tickle  them  to 
see  if  they  would  smile. 

When  they  mounted  next  morning,  horses  were  being 
hitched  to  the  weekly  stage  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  advertised 
to  make  the  journey  in  a single  day.  Recalling  the  awful  road, 
Edmond  felt  sorry  for  the  two  women  in  poke  bonnets  who 
shared  the  carriage  with  children  and  bandboxes. 

And  now  few  vehicles  were  encountered.  Pack  horses  were 
better  suited  to  the  rough  going.  Joining  a hospitable  trapper 
and  his  son  for  a snack  at  midday,  Edmond  learned  that  the 
‘jerk’  they  offered  was  a name  for  smoked  venison  or  bear  meat. 
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Their  inn  that  night  was  barely  more  than  a large  log  hut. 
Elevated  a few  feet  and  in  front  of  a great  fireplace  was  a hori- 
zontal pole  which  went  through  long  hooks  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  On  this  was  a diversity  of  drying  garments  giving 
off  sundry  odors.  A strange  company  sprawled  on  the  dirt  floor. 

“The  only  thing  they  have  in  common/'  complained  Beau- 
lieu, “is  their  stink.”  Later,  an  Indian,  hugging  something  in 
a blanket,  slouched  in  and  lay  down  in  a corner,  then  pro- 
ceeded quietly  but  thoroughly  to  drink  himself  into  insensi- 
bility. 

“Tomorrow,”  encouraged  Talon,  “we  shall  cross  the  divide 
that  separates  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  watersheds. 
Then  it  will  be  downhill,  and  the  night  of  the  day  after  we 
shall  sup  at  Catawissa  on  the  river.  There  we  will  find  a bet- 
ter inn,  for  it  is  the  chief  stop  for  water  traffic  between  Fort 
Augusta  and  Wilkes-Barre.” 

“And  from  there  to  Wilkes-Barre?”  asked  Montulle. 

“Only  fifteen  leagues  up  the  river.  We  should  travel  that  in 
two  days  if  it  does  not  rain.” 

For  breakfast  there  was  fried  pork  swimming  in  lukewarm 
gravy  with  raspberry  vinegar  on  the  side. 

“Here’s  your  terrapin  and  sherry,”  said  Montulle  as  he 
passed  the  mess  to  Beaulieu;  but  the  outraged  chef,  hands 
pressed  to  his  mouth,  was  already  headed  for  fresh  air. 

It  was  raining  in  Catawissa  that  night  and  in  the  morning, 
mist  rolled  up  from  the  river  like  smoke.  Chocolate-colored 
waves  slapped  against  the  ferry  which  tugged  hard  at  the  rope 
that  slid  through  rings  at  either  end  of  the  raft  and  was 
anchored  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

Beaulieu,  his  face  liver-colored  with  fatigue  looked  so  done 
in  that  Talon  advised  him  to  complete  the  journey  by  freight- 
boat  instead  of  by  saddle. 

Tied  to  the  crude  wharf  were  two  skiffs  with  supplies  from 
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down-river  for  Azilum.  The  tarpaulins  were  removed  so  that 
the  cargoes  could  be  checked.  Confining  the  river  heavily  for- 
ested mountains  loomed  against  the  sky,  their  peaks  rosy  pink 
in  the  early  sun.  Pine,  spruce,  laurel  and  hemlock,  untouched 
and  primeval,  invited  the  eye.  It  required  little  imagination  to 
people  those  dark  ramparts  with  lurking  Indians.  Julienne 
would  be  terrified.  Said  Edmond  with  a troubled  frown:  “This 
is  no  country  for  the  Queen.” 

Talon  shrugged.  “She  will  prefer  it  to  a dungeon.  And  wait 
till  you  see  la  grande  maison.” 

“La  grande  maison?” 

“Oui.  The  Queen’s  house.  The  biggest  log  building  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  to  be  eighty-four  feet  long  and  sixty  wide.  There  will 
be  eight  fireplaces  on  each  floor.  The  trees  for  it  were  cut  down 
during  the  winter.” 

The  sun,  exploring  the  gorge  of  the  river,  turned  the  wet 
shingles  of  the  few  houses  to  burnished  bronze.  By  the  time 
the  dripping  foliage  was  dry,  the  task  of  checking  was  done 
and  Talon,  Edmond,  and  Montulle  led  their  horses  down  the 
clay  bank  to  the  crude  ferry. 

For  three  days,  seldom  dry,  always  uncomfortable,  Edmond 
clung  grimly  to  his  companions.  The  trail  at  times  was  only 
a trough,  greasy  with  mud,  in  which  the  horses’  hooves  made 
sucking  sounds.  It  was  interesting,  however,  for  the  many 
streams  that  had  to  be  forded  presented  varying  problems  in 
bridge  building.  Now  and  then  they  passed  through  crude 
settlements  with  as  few  as  three  cabins.  Some  of  the  sinister 
looking  inhabitants  had  faces  as  forbidding  as  those  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

At  Nanticoke  Falls  Talon  indicated  the  place  where  Colonel 
William  Plunket,  leading  seven  hundred  Pennsylvania  hire- 
lings eighteen  years  before,  had  been  defeated  by  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler.  “All  this  country,”  he  explained,  “was  settled 
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by  people  from  Connecticut.  They  bought  the  land,  ignorant 
of  Pennsylvania’s  claim  to  it.  For  years  the  Yankees  and  the 
Pennamites  have  been  fighting  about  it.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion they  suspended  their  differences,  but  since  then  have  been 
at  it  again.” 

Philadelphia  seemed  almost  as  far  away  as  Paris.  Already 
Edmond’s  first  impressions  of  the  seaboard  were  losing  their 
cameo  clearness.  The  miles  upon  miles  of  forest  were  crowd- 
ing previous  experiences  out  of  his  mind.  Even  Julienne,  even 
Noailles  and  Renard  seemed  unreal. 
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Chapter  Eleven 


When  he  saw  how  the  mountains  receded  to  make 
room  for  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Edmond  was  en- 
tranced. If  Julienne  could  be  induced  to  come  this  far,  she 
might  be  reconciled  to  remain.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
a region  so  verdant  and  fair  had  been  devastated  by  fire  and 
tomahawk  only  fifteen  years  before. 

“You  are  now,”  said  Talon,  “in  Luzerne  County,  named  for 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.” 

After  the  endless  wilderness  leagues,  the  huddled  cabins 
comprising  the  settlements  of  Plymouth  and  Kingstown  were 
a relief  to  the  eye;  but  the  town  of  Wilkes-Barre,  just  across 
the  river  from  the  latter,  was  a complete  surprise.  A hundred 
houses  marching  back  from  the  embankment  fought  the  for- 
est for  breathing  space. 

Awaiting  the  ferry,  Edmond  said  to  Talon:  “I  gained  no 
such  favorable  impression  from  my  reading  of  a certain  trav- 
eler's journal,  monsieur.  Said  this  writer:  ‘They  live  in  mis- 
erable block  houses,  farm  carelessly  and  have  not  yet  planted 
orchards  for  themselves.  Laziness  and  shiftlessness  are  their 
curse.'  ” 

“It  is  far  from  the  truth,”  was  the  reply.  “Who  was  this 
traveler?” 

“A  Doctor  Shropf,  I believe;  'twas  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man some  years  ago.” 

“It  might  have  been  true  then,”  replied  the  patron-manager. 
“The  destruction  of  field  and  town  was  so  complete  that  the 
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settlers  did  well  to  return  at  all.  As  to  laziness,  however,  re- 
serve your  decision  until  you  have  observed  Matthias  Hollen- 
back.” 

A flat-bottomed  barge  that  served  as  a ferry  slid  to  a stop 
on  the  Wilkes-Barre  shore  between  three-storied  warehouses 
whose  overhang  permitted  the  elevation  of  cargoes  by  pulley 
and  rope  from  boats  beneath. 

Crossing  River  Street,  the  horsemen  entered  Center  Street. 
On  their  right  a blacksmith  forge,  and  beyond  it  bordering  an 
open  square  or  green  were  many  houses  and  a schoolhouse 
which  Talon  said  was  used  for  town  and  church  meetings. 
Where  Northampton  Street  crossed  Washington,  they  dis- 
mounted and  entered  a sizable  building  advertising  itself  as 
Fell’s  Tavern. 

Within  was  much  to  please  the  eye  and  engage  the  mind. 
Gathered  about  the  great  fireplace  of  the  taproom  were  a 
number  of  men  so  engaged  in  earnest  discussion  that  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  new  arrivals. 

“This  town  is  the  county  seat,”  observed  Talon  as  they  were 
conducted  to  their  room.  “In  court  week  the  place  crawls  with 
lawyers  and  judges.  At  other  times  the  leading  citizens  will  be 
here  discussing  the  prospects  for  shad  or  debating  whether  a 
ferry  is  better  than  a bridge.” 

Tarrying  for  a drink  before  going  to  see  Hollenback,  there 
was  time  to  note  the  furnishings  of  the  place.  In  one  corner 
of  the  taproom  stood  barrels,  now  emptied  of  last  season’s 
cider,  and  across  the  room  behind  the  bar  were  a generous 
array  of  decanters.  On  the  smoke-browned  walls  rough  por- 
traits of  former  dignitaries  alternated  with  antlers  from  which 
depended  rifles  and  powder  horns  and  what  appeared  to  be 
relics  of  the  massacre.  Many  furtive  glances  followed  the 
movements  of  the  barmaid  who,  with  skirts  aswing,  served 
the  thirsty  guests. 
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Crossing  the  public  square  where  cattle  grazed  and  people 
gossiped,  Edmond  had  opportunity  to  see  at  close  range  the 
log  building  used  for  worship.  Recalling  the  stately  majesty 
of  Notre  Dame,  he  wondered  how  worshippers  could  find  sol- 
ace or  inspiration  in  such  a plain  building.  Church  religion 
at  its  best  was  a poor  enough  reed  to  lean  upon,  as  Voltaire 
had  demonstrated.  No  doubt  these  primitive  simple-minded 
settlers  had  more  supernaturalism  in  their  faith  than  pure 
reason. 

Prepared  to  find  an  exception  in  Matthias  Hollenback,  mer- 
chant, judge  and  colonel  of  militia,  Edmond  anticipated  a 
big-chested,  deep-voiced  and  generally  impressive  personage. 
The  trader,  however,  was  only  a compactly  built  man  of  mid- 
dling height  with  a strong  nose  and  long  upper  lip,  who 
talked  everlastingly  of  sugar,  candles,  salt,  beef  and  steel  traps, 
and  gave  an  impression  of  alertness  and  boundless  activity. 

Dividing  his  time  between  the  public  room  of  the  inn  and 
the  wharf  where  the  boats  for  Azilum  were  being  loaded,  Ed- 
mond stopped  at  the  blacksmith  shop  operated  by  one 
Obadiah  Gore.  Curious  to  see  what  attracted  the  loafers 
gathered  there,  he  peered  over  a sweat-stained  shoulder.  Notic- 
ing him,  the  blacksmith  challenged,  “Bet  you  never  saw  stone 
burnin’  before,”  and  pointed  to  a small  pile  of  black  rocks 
heaped  beside  the  glowing  fire.  Edmond  lifted  a piece.  It  was 
hard  and  heavier  than  charcoal. 

“Throw  it  in  the  fire,”  some  one  suggested. 

When  he  did  so,  nothing  happened.  There  it  lay,  black  and 
unsinged.  Edmond  thought  they  had  been  teasing  him. 

“You  got  to  give  it  time,”  said  a man  with  a projecting 
tooth.  “ ’Tain’t  no  good,  if  you  ask  me.” 
v Edmond  looked  them  over.  Homespun  trousers  tucked 
into  manure-stained  boots;  moccasins  covering  bare  feet,  ankles 
dirt-encrusted;  hair  to  the  shoulders,  innocent  of  comb  or  club. 
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“There  ’tis,”  some  one  said  as  though  announcing  a sunrise. 
As  the  lump  glowed  and  began  to  give  forth  tiny  flames,  all 
eyes  turned  to  Edmond.  At  his  exclamation,  the  group  broke 
into  gratified  laughter. 

“Messieurs,  inform  me.  I have  not  seen  this  before.” 

“We  call  it  stonecoal,”  said  the  blacksmith.  “All  smiths  will 
use  it  instead  of  charcoal.  It  burns  hotter  and  longer.” 

To  see  it  “grown,”  Edmond  was  taken  to  a cave  where  the 
flood  waters  of  Mill  Creek  had  exposed  a wall  that  was  black 
and  hard.  “At  first,”  said  Talon,  “it  was  thought  to  be  silver. 
It  is  fortunately  of  little  importance.  Otherwise  many  honest 
charcoal  burners  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.” 
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Chapter  Twelve 


They  could  have  started  the  following  morning  for  the 
skiffs  were  nearly  loaded.  Such,  however,  said  Talon,  was 
not  to  be  the  case. 

“Why  not?"  demanded  Edmond,  impatient  for  the  end  of 
travel.  “The  lime,  the  cart-wheel  iron,  the  barrels  of  salt  pork 
and  molasses  are  all  aboard.” 

The  manager  shrugged.  “It  will  be  the  Sabbath,”  he  said  as 
though  that  settled  the  matter. 

“The  Sabbath?  Are  these  people  up  here  in  the  wilderness 
like  the  English?” 

“Worse,”  said  Talon.  “They  not  only  will  not  work  or  play 
on  their  holy  day  but  they  will  permit  no  one  else  to  do  so.” 
“It  must  be  a stupid  life,”  Edmond  commented.  “How  do 
they  employ  themselves?” 

“They  go  to  meeting.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  they  wor- 
ship God.  They  make  a business  of  ‘keeping  the  Sabbath.’  ” 
“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Edmond,  “what  a dull  country!” 
Aroused  by  the  tinny  clangor  of  a bell,  Edmond  awoke  to 
a hot  drowsy  morning  vibrant  with  the  buzzing  of  bees  and 
flies.  Not  a thing  moved  to  stir  the  dust.  The  village,  appar- 
ently, was  deserted.  When  the  inhabitants  did  appear,  they 
made  for  the  place  of  prayer.  Just  to  look  at  their  black  broad- 
cloth and  homespun  made  him  itch  as  he  sat  on  the  porch  of 
the  inn,  his  feet  propped  on  the  rail.  When  their  voices  came 
to  him  in  song  the  volume  was  so  ear-filling  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  organ. 


He  dozed  a dozen  times  before  the  long  service  was  over. 
A voice  which  he  assumed  to  be  the  preacher’s  rose  and  fell 
interminably.  Talon,  who  joined  him,  said  that  the  nodding 
listeners  were  prodded  into  wakefulness  by  a man  with  a 
stick.  Julienne,  Edmond  reflected,  would  be  amused  when  he 
told  her  about  it. 

At  last  as  the  people  began  to  dribble  through  the  door, 
Edmond  came  to  life.  To  get  a closer  look  at  these  pious 
Americans,  he  willed  his  reluctant  legs  into  motion. 

He  took  his  stand  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  formed  by  men 
on  either  side  of  the  path.  As  their  women  appeared,  they 
paired  off  with  them  without  speaking.  He  was  thinking  that 
theirs  must  be  a grim  religion,  when  a young  woman  walking 
alone  and  with  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  came  out  of  the 
meeting-house.  Edmond  picked  her  out  as  instinctively  as  a 
bee  finds  the  right  blossom.  Despite  his  close  attention,  he  saw 
that  every  man  was  eyeing  her  also,  some  furtively,  some 
shamelessly.  Owing  to  the  bonnet  which  hid  all  but  a front 
view  of  her  face,  there  was  much  left  to  his  artist’s  imagina- 
tion, but  the  freckled  upturned  nose,  level  eyebrows  and  light 
olive  skin  left  him  breathless  with  curiosity.  Were  her  eyes 
blue,  and  how  about  her  hair?  Why  should  such  charm 
be  unattended?  Was  it  shyness  or  lack  of  coquetry  that  ac- 
counted for  her  aloneness? 

As  she  disappeared  down  the  street,  he  became  conscious 
that  his  heart  had  been  thumping.  He  started  to  follow  when 
he  bumped  into  Matthias  Hollenback. 

“Ha,  Mister  Beauvais,  I rejoice  to  see  you  with  us.  I trust 
you  enjoyed  the  discourse?” 

He  talked  just  like  a priest  would.  Edmond  was  disgusted. 

By  the  time  he  had  shaken  off  the  merchant,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  better  acquaintance  with  the  girl  was  lost.  Strangely 
depressed,  he  turned  back  to  the  tavern  where  he  reminded 
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himself  that  he  was  to  marry  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Paris  and  had  better  forget  the  American  girl. 

Standing  on  the  wharf  near  the  ferry  as  the  hour  of  de- 
parture approached  the  next  day,  Edmond  watched  the  men 
dispose  of  the  last  of  the  plows,  spades  and  lesser  items  such 
as  shoe-leather,  candles,  ink,  powder  and  tea.  Several  boxes 
of  window  glass  packed  in  straw  were  handled  with  special 
care.  Apparently  the  entire  population  of  the  village  were 
there,  for  the  thirty-league  journey  was  no  light  undertaking, 
especially  in  summer  when  the  river  was  low.  Wagers  that 
the  boats  would  not  reach  their  destination  found  few  takers. 

Suddenly  a woman’s  sharp  voice  proclaimed:  “Here  comes 
Queenie!  She’s  ashowin’  off  them  golden  locks  o’  her’n  again. 
Shame  on  her  with  her  bare  head.” 

Edmond’s  heart  beat  tumultuously  as  he  saw  descending 
the  slope  the  same  girl  who  had  walked  away  from  the  meet- 
ing-house. The  rippling  cloud  of  spun-gold  hair  was  gathered 
at  the  back  of  her  neck  by  a green  ribbon  but  gossamer  wisps 
caught  and  held  the  sun  with  a fleecy  cloud  effect.  In  the 
crook  of  her  bare  arm  was  an  empty  basket.  She  wore  a sum- 
mery garment  of  some  light  material  that  contrasted  with 
the  calicoes  and  drab  homespuns  of  the  others. 

Healthy!  One  could  see  it  in  the  way  she  carried  herself 
and,  as  she  came  closer,  in  the  texture  of  her  skin.  Fascinated 
and  puzzled,  Edmond  wondered  what  the  loveliest  creature 
in  America  was  doing  in  this  backwater.  With  her  freckles 
and  piquant  nose  she  would  be  fun  to  paint.  Now  he  could 
see  that  her  eyes  were  a deep  blue. 

That  the  women  resented  her  was  apparent  from  their  sup- 
pressed whisperings  and  unfriendly,  not  to  say  hostile,  glances, 
and  yet  she  seemed  unconscious  of  them  as  she  gave  her  whole 
attention  to  the  activities  of  loading.  She  was  every  bit  as 
lovely  as  Julienne,  but  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Demure, 
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retiring,  he  guessed.  Unlike  Julienne,  she  wouldn't  like  being 
singled  out  for  attention. 

“It’s  a mean  river,”  averred  a man  whose  lips  drooled 
tobacco  juice.  “They  can’t  never  pass  them  riffs  with  them 
loads.” 

“It’s  not  a mean  river.” 

The  girl’s  warm  vibrant  voice  made  Edmond  tingle.  She 
wasn’t  so  reticent  as  he  had  thought.  She  had  spirit.  She  was 
anything  but  diffident.  Breathlessly  he  waited  to  hear  more. 

“It’s  wide  and  clear  and  the  riffs  are  molten  silver  in  the 
moonlight,”  she  continued  as  she  faced  the  misanthrope. 

“It’s  generous,  too,  if  you’re  thinking  about  fish,”  she  added 
with  a grimace. 

“That’s  a good  one  on  you,  Pete,”  guffawed  a man  with 
a wooden  leg.  “You  don’t  do  nothin’  but  fish.” 

The  slow  color  mounted  in  her  cheeks.  Edmond  had  a 
good  view  of  her  profile  now.  Where  Julienne’s  was  convex, 
indicating  a vital  objective  temperament,  this  girl’s  tended 
toward  the  concave.  She  would  be  more  reflective,  more  sen- 
sitive, probably.  On  second  thought,  she  would  be  difficult  to 
paint.  She  wasn’t  so  obvious  as  Julienne.  Her  charm  was 
elusive. 

A snicker  drew  Edmond’s  glance  toward  two  women  who 
were  exchanging  languishing  looks.  Their  sliding  eyes,  em- 
bracing him  and  the  girl,  said  plainly  enough  that  his  absorp- 
tion in  her  had  not  escaped  their  notice.  The  girl  also  seemed 
to  sense  the  pantomime,  for  she  looked  at  him  question- 
ing^. 

His  speech,  usually  so  ready,  failed  him.  Her  eyes,  narrow- 
ing a bit,  grew  smoky.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hollenback’s  voice 
broke  the  tension. 

“Miss  Hardy,  this  young  man  is  one  of  the  French  people. 
Name  is  Beauvais.  . . . Susan  Hardy,”  he  added,  addressing 
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Edmond,  “lives  on  the  River  some  miles  above  Azilum,  near 
a place  called  Meansville.” 

She  offered  her  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
experienced  a woman’s  handshake.  He  held  it  after  she  started 
to  withdraw  it.  Then  he  said: 

“This  is  the  way  we  do  in  my  country,”  and  laughing,  as 
he  bowed  low,  carried  the  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was  brown,  like 
ripening  wheat,  and  smooth  as  velvet. 

Her  wide-set  eyes  smiled  at  him,  never  wavering  despite 
the  snickers  and  ribald  comments  that  began  to  be  heard. 
A beefy  man  in  a buckskin  apron  seized  the  hand  of  a hearty 
housewife  and  smacked  her  palm  loudly  with  his  lips.  Giggles 
mounted  to  shrieks  as  the  contagion  of  buffoonery  seized 
them.  Every  man  who  could  get  hold  of  a woman  seemed 
to  go  crazy. 

For  a long  moment  Susan  and  Edmond  tried  to  ignore 
their  ridicule.  “I  wish  you  a pleasant  voyage,  sir,”  she  said, 
raising  her  voice.  “I  am  homesick  not  to  be  going  myself.” 

“And  why  do  you  not?” 

“My  father  is— well,  he  suffered  an  injury  and  we  came 
here  to  be  near  a surgeon.” 

The  noise  fell  away  as  the  people  started  to  listen. 

“And  has  he  not  recovered?” 

“He  is  as  well,  perhaps,  as  he  ever  will  be.” 

“Then  why  must  you  stay?  Is  it  that  the  place  favors  him 
more?” 

Her  answer  was  spoken  in  a silence  that  was  more  painful 
than  the  noise. 

“He  would  do  as  well  at  home,”  she  said,  her  color  rising 
as  listeners  crowded  close.  “He  pines  for  our  place  in  the  glen.” 

“Then  why  not  take  him?  He  could  stand  the  journey,  could 
he  not?” 

Unconsciously  Edmond  leaned  toward  her.  Her  nearness 


affected  him  strangely.  Looking  down  at  the  lovely  face  on  a 
level  with  his  shoulder  he  was  aware  of  a burning  desire  to 
protect  her. 

Her  glance  fell  and  a flush  dyed  the  oval  cheeks.  The  sud- 
den silence  that  engulfed  them  like  a fog  was  broken  by 
titters  that  once  more  became  guffaws. 

When  a tear  trembled  on  long  lashes,  it  suddenly  came  to 
him  that  she  was  like  a wild  thing  caught  in  a trap.  His  eyes 
blazed  as  they  swept  the  leering  faces  of  her  tormenters.  Then 
his  glance  returned,  for  her  tone  had  changed.  She  had 
drawn  back  her  head  as  though  in  anger.  At  first  he  thought 
she  was  challenging  the  crowd. 

“Yes,  of  course  he  could  stand  it!  But  is  that  any  concern 
of  yours?” 

Dismay  flattened  him  as  he  realized  that  he,  not  they,  was 
the  object  of  her  wrath.  Before  he  could  detain  her,  she  was 
pushing  her  way  out  of  the  crowd.  Bewildered,  he  started  to 
follow,  but  a frowsy-headed  woman  blocked  his  way,  and  ex- 
tended a grimy  hand,  its  back  up.  Her  mocking  eyes  invited 
him  to  kiss  it.  He  turned  aside  in  disgust. 

“Don’t  put  on  airs  with  us,  Frenchy,”  threatened  the 
woman,  whirling  him  around  so  that  he  had  to  face  her.  “We 
got  gals  better’n  no-’count  Pennamite  squatters.” 

Smothered  by  the  ripple  of  agreement,  he  did  not  tarry  to 
ask  what  she  meant,  but  hating  all  Americans,  started  for 
the  inn  to  get  his  things  together.  Smarting  under  Susan’s 
rebuke,  he  walked  so  rapidly  that  he  began  to  overtake  her, 
then  was  relieved  to  see  her  turn  into  the  yard  of  a small 
house  where  she  disappeared  beneath  the  arch  of  a rambler 
rose  that  flanked  the  entrance. 

He  went  to  his  room.  “Demure;  retiring,”  eh?  He  laughed 
ironically  at  his  first  estimate.  She  was  a wildcat!  She  had 
every  bit  of  Julienne’s  capacity  to  hurt  you.  And  was  she  proud! 
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He  finished  with  his  saddlebag.  Suddenly  he  sat  back  on  his 
heels.  Pride!  That  explained  it.  Funny  he  hadn’t  thought  of 
it  before.  “Squatters”  they  had  called  the  Hardys.  That  was 
the  name  for  people  who  couldn’t  pay  for  their  land.  She  and 
her  father  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  passage 
to  their  home.  He  had  dragged  the  wretched  fact  right  out 
into  the  open.  It  was  her  pride  that  had  lashed  out.  No  wonder 
she  had  turned  on  him!  He  pictured  her  situation.  Ostracized 
by  those  who  did  not  possess  her  quality,  she  was  condemned 
to  endure  their  gibes.  Just  for  lack  of  a few  paltry  dollars! 
His  resentment  changed  to  pity.  Impulsively  he  loosened  his 
money  belt  and  counted  his  funds.  Then  with  his  mind  made 
up,  he  slung  the  saddlebag  over  his  shoulder. 

At  the  river  Talon  stood  talking  to  Hollenback.  Their  sad- 
dled horses  were  tied  to  a fence  rail.  Edmond  joined  the  two 
men.  “Monsieur  Talon,”  he  asked,  “could  one  of  our  boats 
take  passengers?” 

“Passengers!”  exclaimed  Talon.  “Is  there  anybody  in  this 
country  who  can’t  ride  a horse  or  manage  a canoe?” 

“Monsieur  Hardy  cannot.” 

They  stared.  Disregarding  Talon’s  slow  grin,  he  turned  to 
Hollenback.  “How  much  would  passage  for  two  cost  to 
Azilum?” 

“More  than  the  Hardys  could  afford.  Two  men  pad- 
dling". . ” 

Edmond  interrupted:  “I  was  thinking  of  boat  passage.” 

“You  don’t  understand  how  your  request  embarrasses 
Mister  Talon,”  said  Hollenback.  “He  can’t  afford  to  take 
sides  in  this  land  feud.” 

“What  land  feud?” 

“Captain  Hardy  came  here  to  claim  land  granted  him  by 
Pennsylvania  for  his  services  in  the  revolution.  The  settlers 
who  bought  their  land  from  the  Connecticut  Company 
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wouldn’t  permit  him  to  take  title.  So  he  went  upriver  and 
established  a claim  beyond  Tawandee  Creek.  As  long  as  he 
stays  there  the  people  here  don’t  especially  mind,  but  it  isn’t 
a matter  in  which  you  French  should  takes  sides.” 

“So  that  is  why  they  call  them  Tennamite  squatters’!” 
Talon,  who  had  been  whetting  a clasp  knife  on  the  leather 
of  his  boot,  shut  the  blade  with  a snap.  “You  tell  the  Hardys 
we  have  plenty  of  room,”  he  interrupted.  “They  can  go  on 
that  third  boat  with  the  harrows  and  chains.  We  French  know 
too  much  about  being  homeless  to  fail  in  hospitality.  Tell 
them  to  be  ready  within  the  hour.  I’ll  send  a wagon  to  move 
Hardy.” 

Edmond  knew  now  that  he  had  yielded  to  impulse.  He 
hadn’t  stopped  to  reflect  that  the  girl  might  resent  his  aid. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  to  go  through  with  it. 

Between  clumps  of  poppies  he  approached  the  little  house. 
Blue  and  white  linen  curtains  were  at  the  windows.  Pausing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door  he  saw  across  the  plain 
square  room  a day  bed.  On  it  lay  a tall  slender  man  of  middle 
age,  partly  dressed.  The  room  was  as  neat  and  clean  as  the 
man  who  regarded  him. 

“Come  in,  won’t  you?”  The  voice  was  friendly  and  gentle. 
As  the  man  raised  himself  on  an  elbow,  Susan  appeared. 

“Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  you  again!” 

“Susan,”  reproved  her  father,  “how  can  you  speak  so?” 
“If  you  had  heard  him,  Father!  Before  all  those  horrid 
Yankees  he  had  to  talk  about— to  call  attention  to  . . . What 
is  it  you  wish,  sir?” 

In  the  subdued  light  she  was  even  lovelier  than  he  had 
at  first  thought.  She  must  have  discarded  something  that  had 
concealed  her  fine  neck  and  breast.  Short  sleeves  revealed 
softly  rounded  arms.  But  it  wasn’t  so  much  the  physical  part 
of  her.  Despite  her  display  of  temper,  she  had  a spiritual 
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quality,  an  elusive  charm  that  lay  in  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  on  her  features. 

“He  doesn’t  look  like  that  kind  of  young  man,”  deprecated 
her  father,  peering  at  Edmond.  “I  don’t  believe  . . .” 

“Then  what  is  he  here  for?”  she  demanded  in  the  same 
tone  of  vexation  that  Julienne  might  have  used. 

Edmond  felt  like  retorting  that  she  would  find  out  if  she 
would  give  him  a chance  to  speak,  but  ignoring  her,  said 
stiffly:  “Monsieur  Talon  sends  his  compliments  and  hopes 
that  you  will  accept  passage  on  a goods-boat  as  far  as  Azilum.” 

With  the  happy  look  of  a child  the  man  exclaimed:  “Susan, 
you  hear  that?  We  can  go  home!” 

“Father,  you  can’t  do  it!”  Her  tone  was  surprisingly  hard 
and  clipped. 

‘Why  can’t  I?”  demanded  the  invalid  belligerently.  “Don’t 
you  realize  what  this  means  to  me?  To  get  back  to  my  books! 
To  hear  the  soughing  of  the  pines  again  and  the  laughter  of 
the  loons— why,  even  the  howling  of  the  wolves  would  be  a 
relief  after  these  cackling  busybodies!” 

She  did  not  reply  but  stood  there  with  lips  compressed. 

“We  will  go,”  the  man  said  to  Edmond. 

“We  leave  with  dispatch,”  Edmond  said,  taking  care  to 
ignore  her.  “An  hour,  if  you  can  arrange  it.  A wagon  will  come 
for  you.” 

“We  will  be  ready,”  she  said. 

Edmond  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  The  stony  look  was 
gone. 

“And  thank  you,  Mister  Beauvais.  I’m  sorry  if  I appeared 
ungrateful.” 

Edmond  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived.  She  had 
been  civil,  nothing  more.  He  left,  reflecting  that  he  had  been 
served  as  he  deserved  for  letting  his  thoughts  wander  from 
the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry. 
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Chapter  Thirteen 


There  were  four  of  them  now  as  the  journey  was  resumed, 
an  Irishman  of  French  birth  named  John  Keating  having 
joined  them.  Neither  horse  nor  wheel-tracks  had  killed  the 
bright  soft  grass  that  mantled  the  ancient  Warrior  Trail.  Be- 
neath dense  foliage  of  poplar,  beech,  and  maple,  the  semi- 
gloom was  like  the  interior  of  a cathedral.  Numberless  birds 
flitted  among  the  treetops.  The  air  was  warm  and  close  with 
the  smell  of  leaf  mould  and  growing  things. 

As  the  afternoon  waned  they  came  to  a stream  beside  which 
was  a lean-to  of  split  logs.  They  hung  the  sweat-stained  sad- 
dles to  tree  branches,  then  knee-haltering  the  horses,  turned 
them  loose. 

From  the  dirt  floor  in  a back  corner  of  the  lean-to  Talon 
scraped  away  dead  leaves,  exposing  a flat  stone,  and  under 
it  pewter  plates,  a battered  coffee  pot  and  a cast-iron  skillet. 
Into  the  flash-pan  of  his  flintlock  he  poured  a bit  of  powder. 
The  trigger,  descending,  struck  on  the  inside  of  the  hinged 
cover  and,  forcing  it  back,  made  a spark.  The  powder  flashed, 
setting  fire  to  a bit  of  tow,  and  from  that  resinous  pine  shav- 
ings were  ignited.  Then  from  his  saddlebag  the  patron-man- 
ager produced  a chunk  of  bacon  and  shaved  slices  into  the 
pan. 

Night  fell  swiftly.  Between  sagging  roof-slabs  the  stars 
shone,  soft  and  friendly.  In  front,  the  embers  glowed  com- 
panionably.  Edmond  wriggled  down  into  the  fragrant  balsam. 
He  awoke  to  the  glory  of  early  dawn.  Gradually  the  silvery 
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sky  became  laced  with  gold.  His  companions  still  slept.  A 
brown  furry  animal,  short  and  stocky,  raised  itself  on  its 
haunches  and  peered  with  furtive  curiosity  into  the  darkened 
shack  then,  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger,  resumed  its 
feeding. 

Wide  awake  now,  with  the  zest  of  the  new  day  in  him, 
Edmond  almost  reached  the  woodchuck  before  it  took  alarm. 
In  his  stocking  feet  he  chased  the  waddling  animal  to  its 
hole.  A deer  leaped  out  of  the  brush,  its  velvety  brown  body 
and  tufted  white  tail  describing  graceful  arcs.  From  sheer 
love  of  the  chase  Edmond  followed  until  an  upraised  root 
brought  him  to  earth.  When  he  got  up  he  realized  that  he 
had  lost  his  sense  of  direction.  His  shout,  muffled  by  the 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  gave  back  no  echo. 

It  was  absurd  to  admit  that  he  was  lost.  Camp  would  be 
no  more  than  a quarter  league  away.  For  an  hour  he  searched 
for  the  trail.  His  woolen  stockings  were  in  shreds  before  he 
found  it,  a scratched  stone  here,  a bit  of  exposed  soil  there, 
and  grass  pressed  into  the  earth  where  it  had  been  trod.  When 
he  saw  a horseman  with  three  led  horses  approaching,  his  own 
bay  mare  among  them,  his  first  thought  was  that  Talon  had 
broken  camp.  But  where  were  Montulle  and  Keating? 

Suddenly  the  rider  raised  a pistol.  As  he  fired  Edmond  threw 
himself  flat.  Lying  there  with  his  face  against  ground  pine, 
he  knew  that  feigning  death  was  the  only  way  to  discourage 
a second  shot.  The  killer  would  hardly  waste  powder  on  a 
dead  man.  The  soft  approaching  hoof-beats  stopped  beside 
him.  The  pungent  smell  of  horse  flesh  enveloped  him.  He 
could  feel  the  breath  of  the  animal  nosing  his  head.  When 
he  cautiously  opened  his  eyes,  the  rider  was  freeing  his  foot 
from  the  stirrup,  preparatory  to  alighting.  Edmond  grabbed 
the  leg,  locked  his  arm  around  it  and  pulled. 

“Why,  you  son  . . .”  The  growl  was  punctuated  by  a sec- 
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ond  shot  as  the  man  crashed.  Half  blinded  by  burned  powder, 
Edmond  found  himself  in  a tangle  of  milling  horses.  He  got 
to  his  feet  just  in  time  to  parry  the  man's  kick  to  the  groin. 
With  a jab  of  the  arm  he  returned  a blow  that  connected 
with  the  man's  solar  plexus.  Securing  Jennie’s  bridle,  he 
combed  her  mane  reassuringly,  and  before  the  killer  recov- 
ered, tied  him  with  a lead-rope.  Then,  dragging  the  thief  at 
the  end  of  a lariat  attached  to  the  mare’s  saddle  pommel, 
he  mounted  and  started  for  camp. 

His  companions,  anxious  and  out  of  breath,  met  him. 
Montulle  was  for  shooting  the  thief  at  once,  but  Talon  main- 
tained that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  turn  him  loose.  It 
wouldn’t  do  at  all  for  the  French  to  risk  offending  Americans. 


Chapter  Fourteen 


nd  now  as  they  got  clear  of  the  place  the  trail,  clinging 


to  the  mountain  base,  followed  the  great  bends  of  the 


river  for  hours.  Finally,  on  the  left  or  western  side,  the  hills 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  stream  to  make  room  for  an 
enormous  flat,  a green  plain  containing  thousands  of  acres, 
shaped  like  the  inside  of  a horse  shoe.  Said  Talon:  “Soon  you 
will  have  a view  of  Azilum.” 

Immediately  ahead,  the  mountain  rose  so  that  no  room 
seemed  to  be  left  for  the  trail.  Great  rocks  that  had  dashed 
themselves  to  fragments  edged  the  shore. 

“There  it  is,”  said  Talon,  pointing  across  the  river. 

At  first  Edmond  saw  nothing  but  a tree-fringed  bluff. 
But  as  Talon  shouted,  men  and  women  appeared,  waving 
their  arms  with  a great  show  of  excited  welcome.  Then  a man 
and  boy  accompanied  by  a dog  ran  down  the  bank  and 
boarded  a raft  and  manned  the  sweeps. 

“Welcome,  Monsieur  Talon,”  shouted  the  ferryman  as  the 
ferry  slid  to  a stop  on  the  shelving  mud  shore.  “You  make  a 
quick  journey.” 

When  the  boisterous  reception  following  the  crossing  had 
somewhat  abated  and  the  workmen,  shouldering  their  axes 
and  shovels  returned  to  their  tasks,  Edmond  began  to  look 
about  a bit.  His  first  impression  was  a shock.  The  few  scat- 
tered log  cabins  seemed  small  and  crude  and  the  so-called 
streets  were  hardly  more  than  strips  of  plowed  land  studded 
with  tree  stumps.  The  flat  was  extensive  enough  and  the  labor 
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in  laying  out  a town  plot  of  even  three  hundred  acres  was  of 
course  prodigious,  but  it  would  never  suit  Julienne.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  her  daintily  shod  feet  picking  their  way 
across  the  sea  of  mud  that  would  prevail  in  early  winter  and 
spring.  Even  those  houses  that  had  two  stories  and  real  glass 
windows  would  excite  her  derision.  And,  if  the  place  seemed 
ill-adapted  to  her,  what  of  the  Queen?  The  idea  of  her 
presence  was  utterly  fantastic.  To  M.  Boulogne,  the  proud 
master-builder,  however,  Edmond  was  careful  not  to  be 
critical,  as  that  enthusiast  indicated  the  sites  for  a chapel, 
a tavern,  a bakery  and  even  a brewery. 

Of  the  two  score  persons  constituting  the  settlement,  he 
liked  best  Charles  Hornet  and  Pierre  Herriot.  The  latter  not 
only  was  about  the  same  age  as  himself,  but  had  a glint  of 
humorous  understanding  in  his  brown  eyes.  Herriot,  who  was 
doing  surveying  in  the  back  country,  apparently  returned 
the  newcomer’s  regard,  for  he  shyly  asked  the  newcomer  if 
he  would  like  to  go  with  him  and  carry  his  chain. 

At  once  Edmond  was  struck  by  the  leveling  of  social  bar- 
riers which  in  France  would  have  separated  these  people. 
Priests,  nobles,  army  and  navy  officers,  shopkeepers,  mingled 
in  a manner  that  he  could  not  at  first  credit.  Generally,  in 
addressing  each  other,  titles  were  dropped.  He  wondered 
how  they  would  address  the  Queen  when  she  came. 

Apparently  Talon  had  kept  well  the  secret  of  her  coming, 
for  during  those  first  days  he  heard  no  one  speak  of  Azilum 
as  a refuge  for  her. 

At  night,  the  silence  was  so  profound  that  the  great  cliffs 
across  the  water  echoed  their  voices.  The  moonlight  created 
the  silver  ripples  that  Susan  Hardy  had  praised.  Thinking  of 
her,  the  scene  gave  him  a poignant  feeling  of  loneliness. 
Neither  at  night  nor  during  the  day  with  the  sunlight  filtering 
through  the  maples  could  he  dismiss  her  from  his  mind.  The 
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eagles,  nesting  on  the  opposite  crags,  reminded  him  of  her 
independence  of  spirit;  and  the  fragrant  meadows,  of  her  un- 
sullied simplicity.  Susan  would  take  it  all  to  her  heart. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made  during  his  absence, 
Talon  drove  the  workers  relentlessly.  It  was  a tremendous 
task,  this  moulding  of  hundreds  of  acres  to  the  needs  of  his 
homeless  countrymen. 

It  fell  to  Edmond  to  trowel  clay-mud  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  logs  that  composed  the  cabin  walls.  Later,  Talon 
said,  they  could  think  of  bridges,  of  social  life  and  more  agree- 
able employment.  Now,  however,  with  the  impending  arrival 
of  many  emigres,  shelter  was  uppermost. 

Day  after  day  the  river  flowed  silently,  its  surface  disturbed 
only  by  leaping  fish  and  predatory  birds.  The  overseer  began 
to  be  anxious  lest  something  had  happened  to  the  arks.  Then 
on  the  fifth  day  when  the  setting  sun  was  throwing  into  golden 
relief  the  highest  ledges,  the  distant  sound  of  oars  chucking 
in  thole-pins  brought  the  people  flocking  to  the  bluff.  A half- 
mile  downstream  two  boats  slowly  and  laboriously  approached 
against  the  strong  north  wind.  Talon  told  off  four  of  the 
strongest  workmen  to  relieve  the  weary  oarsmen  of  their  poles. 
Said  he  to  Edmond:  “The  Hardys  will  be  on  the  last  boat. 
If  they  get  in  tonight  there  should  be  a fire  in  their  cabin.” 

Intending  to  avoid  Susan  during  their  overnight  stay,  Ed- 
mond went  to  work  at  once.  To  do  her  justice  she  had  said 
she  was  sorry,  but  just  the  same,  she  had  acted  badly  and 
she  might  as  well  know  it. 

Laden  with  well-seasoned  wood  he  entered  the  cabin  as- 
signed the  Hardys  and  charged  the  fireplace  with  fuel,  but 
did  not  light  it.  Built  to  the  throat  with  field  stones  and  lime 
mortar,  it  was  completed  with  a mixture  of  stone  and  gumbo 
and  green  oak  sticks  to  give  it  enduring  shape.  He  filled  ticks 
with  clean  pine  needles  and  shavings. 
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He  was  at  his  supper  of  lentils,  fried  fish  and  brown  bread 
when  the  third  boat  was  spoken,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the 
river.  No  woman  could  rebuff  him  the  way  Susan  Hardy  had 
done.  Nevertheless,  his  heart  beat  faster.  What  had  become 
of  his  good  resolution  to  exclude  from  his  mind  and  heart 
all  women  but  Julienne? 

He  started  the  Hardys'  fire.  In  the  glow  the  place  with  its 
single  splint  chair  and  plank  table  looked  less  austere.  The 
bunks,  one  above  and  the  other,  were  furnished  with  blankets 
that  had  been  used  by  Washington’s  army.  It  was  no  bed  for 
a Julienne  Sanjou,  Edmond  reflected  uneasily,  but  Susan  no 
doubt  would  find  it  good  enough.  He  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  found  a place  for  observation  on  the  river  bank  where 
he  would  not  be  seen. 

Beneath,  the  shore  where  the  boats  rested  was  alive  with 
laughter  and  welcome,  and  in  the  light  of  flaming  pine  knots 
he  could  see  Susan  assisting  her  father.  Helped  by  two 
others,  they  were  slowly  ascending  the  bank.  When  they  had 
disappeared  and  all  was  quiet  again,  he  returned  to  his  own 
cabin  and  pretended  to  read. 

There  Talon  found  him.  “Well,”  said  the  manager,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  satisfaction,  “everything  arrived  in  good 
order,  including  the  Hardys.  They  liked  their  cabin  and  the 
fire  on  the  hearth.  Where  were  you?” 

“I  thought  they  would  be  tired,”  said  Edmond,  avoiding 
the  other's  sharp  glance.  “I’ll  see  them  in  the  morning.” 

Talon  made  no  comment,  but  added:  “We  should  have  a 
fire  on  the  river  bank  tonight.  If  you  will  build  it  and  attend 
it  until  two  o’clock,  I will  have  Montulle  relieve  you.  Those 
cargoes  will  attract  marauding  animals.” 
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Chapter  Fifteen 


Wiile  edmond  built  the  fire  beneath  the  bluff,  the 
settlement  went  to  sleep.  The  cliff  across  the  river 
was  like  a vast  black  curtain  shutting  out  the  lower  stars. 

The  roof  of  the  Hardys’  cabin  was  just  visible  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  acutely  conscious  of 
Susan’s  nearness.  He  boarded  a freight  boat  and  found  a com- 
fortable place  among  sacks  of  feed  at  the  far  end. 

He  tried  to  think  of  Julienne.  It  wasn’t  so  easy  to  raise  a 
mental  picture  of  her  as  formerly.  That,  he  reassured  himself, 
was  because  of  time  and  space.  It  did  not  account,  however, 
for  the  insistent  way  that  Susan’s  features  kept  obtruding. 
Twenty  times  during  the  hour,  he  resolutely  turned  his  mind 
off,  only  to  have  it  go  on  again. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  the  river’s  silver  sheen  had 
changed  to  gold.  It  did  not  come  from  the  watch-fire,  for  that 
had  died  down  to  embers.  Over  the  chimney  of  the  Hardy 
cabin,  however,  a reddish  glow  hovered.  Occasionally  a little 
fountain  of  sparks  shot  up. 

Puzzled  rather  than  alarmed,  he  stood  up  for  a better  view. 
The  seasoned  oak  which  he  had  supplied  would  not  send 
out  sparks,  he  reasoned.  Then  the  chimney  belched  smoke 
and  a tongue  of  flame  darted  up,  held  for  a moment  and 
receded.  Blinded  by  the  glare,  he  scrambled  over  the  bales 
and  boxes  to  the  shoreward  end  of  the  boat. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  cabin,  flames  were  roaring  from 
the  chimney.  When  he  forced  the  door,  acrid  smoke  almost 
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smothered  him.  Instantly  with  the  inrush  of  oxygen  the  in- 
terior was  ablaze. 

“Susan!”  he  shouted,  throwing  himself  flat.  Pawing  his  way 
over  the  dirt  floor  he  found  the  frame  of  the  bunks,  pulled 
himself  up,  grasped  bedclothes  and  dragged  the  girl  from  the 
upper  one.  Blinded,  choking,  his  clothes  smoking,  he  pushed 
his  burden  through  the  doorway,  then  went  back  for  Mister 
Hardy. 

Edmond  hung  suspended  in  a dreamy  consciousness  of 
voices,  a great  way  off.  The  deep  sonorous  one  was  like 
Talon’s.  Something  was  hurting  him  but  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  complain  to  the  patron-manager  he  found  his 
lips  stiff  and  his  tongue  dry  as  paper.  Nor  would  his  eyes  open. 

“Why  can’t  I see?”  he  mumbled. 

“Your  eyes  are  bandaged.  We  shall  have  to  grow  you  a 
new  set  of  eyebrows,”  was  Talon’s  cheerful  response. 

With  a slowly  growing  tautness  that  cramped  his  muscles, 
Edmond  struggled  against  rising  panic.  Like  a succession  of 
lightning  flashes  the  horrors  of  the  night  were  reborn.  With 
time  to  realize  the  risk  he  had  taken,  the  breath  caught  in  his 
throat.  Then  too,  the  pictures  in  the  back  of  his  eyes!  If  he 
could  only  get  rid  of  the  thick  blackness  that  pressed  hard 
against  him. 

He  didn’t  know  that  there  were  beads  of  sweat  on  his  fore- 
head until  he  felt  a hand  brushing  them  off.  Not  a man’s 
hand  but  one  that  was  smooth,  comforting,  reassuring;  more 
like  his  mother’s.  He  reached  up  to  feel  it,  forgetting  that  his 
own  hands  were  bandaged. 

“Are  you  hungry,  Mister  Beauvais?” 

Susan’s  voice!  The  dreadful  penetrating  chill  that  clutched 
him  with  icy  fingers  left  him.  Her  face  replaced  the  gruesome 
pictures.  ...  He  began  to  feel  comfortably  drowsy. 
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When  he  awoke,  he  knew  by  the  swish  of  cloth,  the  rustle 
of  a dress,  that  she  was  still  there.  To  let  her  know  that  he 
was  awake,  he  cleared  his  throat.  Instantly  she  was  beside  him. 

“You’ll  have  to  let  me  feed  you,  Mister  Beauvais.” 

“Why?” 

“Your  hands  are  bandaged,”  she  reminded  him. 

He  hadn’t  known  before  that  one  could  see  with  the  ears. 
The  eye  bandage  was  no  bar  to  visualizing  her  clear  serene 
eyes.  He  forgot  that  he  had  not  wanted  her. 

After  the  third  mouthful  of  broth,  he  wondered  why  she 
did  not  talk.  Julienne  would  be  filling  the  place  with  chatter. 
Yet  he  liked  the  silence.  Conversation  wasn’t  necessary.  Just 
having  her  there  was  enough.  Strength  seemed  to  flow  from 
her. 

“Mademoiselle,  are  you  quite  recovered?” 

“Of  course.  And  you?  Are  you  in  pain?” 

“I  was,  but  right  now— well,  I feel  so  peaceful;  as  though 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right.” 

“I’m  glad.”  That  was  all  she  said.  But  the  gentle  pressure 
on  his  arm  thrilled  him  clear  through. 

After  she  was  gone,  he  realized  that  she  hadn’t  said  a word 
about  gratitude.  Not  a single  reference  to  the  fire  nor  even 
to  their  quarrel.  But  it  hadni  been  necessary.  Only  now  that 
she  had  left  him,  he  was  lonely. 

He  begrudged  the  hours  that  she  had  to  give  to  her  father. 
He  listened  for  the  swish  of  her  skirts.  When  she  read  to 
him  it  was  the  cadence  of  her  voice,  so  relaxed,  so  softly 
deliberate,  that  he  enjoyed. 

The  reading  was  limited  to  the  two  books  her  father  had 
with  him.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  French  and  so  could 
not  avail  herself  of  the  few  volumes  to  be  had  in  the  colony. 
He  listened  like  a child  while  she  read  from  the  Bible.  Such 
attention  as  he  had  given  it  had  been  entirely  from  the  critical 
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standpoint.  Rendered  by  Susan’s  sweet  voice,  stories  that  had 
seemed  childish  took  on  beauty  and  plausibility.  “Read  it 
again,”  he  said  when  she  finished  The  Prodigal  Son. 

“My  father,”  he  confessed,  “followed  the  Encyclopedists.” 
She  wouldn’t  undertsand  what  he  meant,  so  he  added: 
“They  envisioned  a new  world.  They  deplored  the  waste  of 
war,  the  corruption  of  justice.  They  had  a hatred  of  all  in- 
justice. They  were  against  slavery,  unequal  taxes.  They 
dreamed  of  social  progress.” 

“But  that  made  them  Christians,  didn’t  it?” 

“Would  you  call  Voltaire  a Christian?” 

He  could  feel  her  recoil.  “It  is  a sin  even  to  mention  his 
name,”  she  said.  “He  was  antichrist.” 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  Edmond  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  she  should  get  things  straight.  “Before  you 
utterly  condemn  him,”  she  said,  “you  must  remember  that 
the  Church  in  France,  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  was  chiefly 
a political  power,  sharing  with  the  nobility  in  the  spoils.  Vol- 
taire’s hostility  to  religion  was  opposition  to  hypocrisy  in  high 
places.  The  attack  on  the  Bastille,  the  revolution,  came  about 
because  he  and  others  told  the  people  how  the  Church  was 
wronging  them;  that,  and  other  reasons.” 

Susan  brightened.  But  then  her  face  clouded  again.  “But 
that  was  the  Catholic  Church.  We  here  are  Protestants.” 
There  was  just  enough  complacency  in  her  reply  to  irk  him. 
“Voltaire  said  . . .”  He  cut  the  retort  short.  Why  hurt  her 
by  quoting  the  clever  philosopher’s  statement  that  Protes- 
tantism was  “a  compromise  with  the  devil  and  made  up  of 
the  scum  of  the  Catholic  Church”? 

“What  did  Voltaire  say?”  she  caught  him  up. 

“I  thought,”  he  replied,  “that  his  name  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned.” 

“No  matter  about  that.” 
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“He  said  that  men  should  not  be  persecuted  for  what  they 
believed  nor  arrested  without  knowing  what  the  charge 
was.” 

“Oh  that!”  deprecated  Susan;  “everybody  in  America  be- 
lieves that.” 

“Then  I’m  a good  American,”  Edmond  laughed.  Probably, 
he  reflected,  she  believed  word  for  word  in  John  Calvin,  the 
man  whom  Voltaire  had  called  a monster. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  Edmond  did  not  care  a fig 
what  she  believed.  She  was  sweet  and  good  and  pretty— no, 
beautiful.  What  really  mattered  was  that  his  eyes  might  be- 
hold her  again. 

“Your  father,  what  was  his  occupation?”  he  asked. 

“He  taught  literature  in  a seminary  but  when  Mother  died, 
he  could  not  stand  it  to  remain.  That  was  why  he  went  up 
river.  To  forget.  He’s  never  been  strong  since.” 

Susan  left  her  patient  with  the  admonition:  “Remember, 
sir,  the  doctor  said  you  were  to  stay  right  in  bed  until  the  ban- 
dage is  removed.  That  will  be  two  full  weeks.” 

Edmond  grinned  to  himself.  With  Susan  as  nurse  that 
would  not  be  such  a hardship. 

When  she  rubbed  his  back  to  ease  the  stiffness  and  bed 
sores,  he  tingled  from  head  to  toe.  Mischievously  he  tried  to 
break  through  her  decorum  until  she  said  that  he  would  have 
to  bathe  himself.  When  he  got  the  use  of  his  hands  she  told 
him  that  he  was  an  unmanageable  as  a puppy.  He  teased  her 
with  extravagant  compliments  but  she  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement. Once,  however,  when  he  impulsively  drew  her  into 
his  arms  and  kissed  her,  she  surrendered.  He  had  not  really 
intended  to  go  that  far,  but  she  was  so  soft,  so  full  of  allure, 
and  he  was  so  hungry  that  he  couldn’t  help  yielding  to  a surge 
of  passion.  It  was  not  until  he  realized  that  she  was  yielding, 
too,  that  he  reluctantly  released  her.  Afterwards,  he  couldn’t 
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understand  his  sacrifice.  He  wouldn't  have  hesitated  to  take 
from  Julienne  or  any  other  girl  all  that  she  would  give  him. 

When  she  recovered  her  poise  she  threatened  to  leave  him. 
He  laughed  when  she  said  something  about  Frenchmen  and 
their  flirtations,  but  he  promised  to  be  good. 

They  were  talking  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  about  many 
things,  and  in  particular  about  the  life  at  court.  “The  ladies 
there,”  she  said,  “I’ve  read  they  were  gay  and  extravagant.” 

Having  known  but  one  woman  at  Versailles,  he  was  put 
to  it  to  make  reply.  Susan  would  endow  reference  to  Julienne 
with  heavy  significance. 

“What  names  did  they  have?”  she  asked. 

“No  different  from  other  French  women.  Marie,  Colette, 
Yvonne,  Adele  . . .” 

“What  would  be  French  for  ‘Julia,’  or  ‘Juliette’  or  anything 
like  that?” 

Was  it  a trap?  He  couldn’t  tell  without  seeing  her  face. 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Oh,  no  reason.  It  just  came  to  me.  That  is,  I might  have 
heard  it  somewhere?” 

Edmond  thought  about  that.  Could  he  have  mentioned 
Julienne  in  delirium? 

“What  did  you  talk  about?”  she  persisted. 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  as  to  the  form  of  government,  for  example.  Was 
there  not  much  discontent?  The  Royalists,  of  course,  stood 
for  privilege— the  old  order.  Did  they  not  realize  that  things 
could  not  go  on  and  that  a middle  class  would  rise?” 

He  longed  to  see  how  she  looked  when  she  said  things  like 
that.  To  lead  her  on  he  countered:  “Is  there  not  much  dis- 
content in  this  country?” 

“There  was,”  she  parried,  “until  we  rebelled  and  . . .” 

“But  that  is  what  we  are  doing,”  said  Edmond. 
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“But  with  what  a difference,  sir!  The  difference  between 
failure  and  success.” 

“But,”  he  protested,  “our  revolution  has  not  failed;  it  is 
still  in  progress.” 

“And  will  be  for  fifty  years,”  she  asserted  quickly.  “The 
American  revolution  was  really  only  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  outside  power.  Your  trouble  is  internal.  The 
people  are  divided.” 

“Well,  so  are  yours,”  countered  Edmond,  eager  to  hear 
more  of  the  inflections  developed  by  her  earnestness.  “Take 
the  Pennamites  and  the  Yankees.  Then  too,  the  tidewater 
counties,  I’m  told,  are  against  the  mountains;  and  there  is 
your  Hamilton  who  asserts  that  only  a few,  the  wealthy  and 
the  well  born,  are  fit  to  rule;  while  Jefferson  . . .” 

“There  is  no  conflict  there,”  interrupted  Susan.  “We  can 
have  the  rich  and  intelligent  to  rule  us  if  we  choose  them. 
The  point  is  that  the  whole  people  and  not  one  class  have 
the  right  to  choose.  Yours  was  class-rule,  and  is  yet.” 

It  was  a joy  to  yield  to  her,  to  hear  her  quick  words  of 
penitence  for  having  worsted  him.  Never,  he  realized,  as  he 
thought  it  over  afterwards,  had  there  been  such  a meeting 
of  his  mind  and  Julienne’s.  She,  Julienne,  talked  of  nothing 
but  intrigue  and  scandal. 

He  was  sitting  up  now  and  improving  so  rapidly  that  he 
began  to  dread  the  end  of  their  association.  She  had  been 
reading  from  the  Bible  about  a ‘rich  young  ruler’  who  had 
never  done  anything  wrong  in  his  life. 

“I  don’t  see  why  he  asked  such  a silly  question,”  said 
Edmond  almost  petulantly.  “He  had  no  reason  to  worry  about 
being  saved.  He’d  kept  all  the  Commandments.  That  is,  he 
said  he  had.” 

“Let’s  assume  that  he  told  the  truth,”  said  Susan.  “He 
lacked  just  one  thing,  Jesus  said.” 
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“And  that,”  scoffed  Edmond,  “was  the  willingness  to  pau- 
perize himself.  ‘Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.’  How 
many  of  your  church  members  would  do  that?  ...  I don’t 
take  any  stock  in  it.” 

“The  young  ruler  didn’t,  either,”  reminded  Susan. 

“It  wasn’t  fair  to  damn  him,”  retorted  Edmond  hotly.  “Not 
that  I believe  in  this  damnation  business.  Why,  it  wasn’t  even 
reasonable.”  He  struck  a fist  into  his  palm. 

“What  it  means,  Edmond,  is  that  Christians  can’t  be 
selfish.  You  see,  it  hadn’t  cost  the  young  man  anything  to 
be  good.  He  was  just  born  that  way.  But  giving  up  his  wealth 
would  have  cost  a lot.  It  would  have  been  a sacrifice.” 

Edmond  pounced  on  that.  “You  mean  sacrifice  is  a 
virtue?” 

“No.  But  the  willingness  to  give  up  if  need  be  is.  It’s  the 
attitude  that  counts,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  thought  religion  was  going  to  meeting,  as  you  call  it, 
giving  alms  and  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments.” 

“That’s  what  the  young  ruler  thought,  but  the  things  you 
mention  are  only  the  trimmings.  The  heart  of  religion  is 
unselfish  purpose;  dedication  of  self.” 

“Like  nursing  a man’s  eyesight  . . .” 

“Or  saving  a girl  from  being  burned,”  she  responded. 
“That,”  said  Edmond,  “was  as  automatic  as  a springboard. 

I didn’t  have  any  conscious  purpose.” 

“I  think  we’ve  talked  enough  about  religion,  Edmond. 
You  make  me  feel  like  a teacher.” 

“The  best  I’ve  ever  had,”  said  Edmond  generously. 

He  meant  it.  He  would  have  laughed  any  one  else  to  scorn. 
Such  talk  was  cheap.  But  not  when  Susan  said  the  things. 
She  was  pure  gold. 

Came  the  day  when  in  the  darkened  cabin  the  surgeon  from 
Wilkes-Barre  arrived  to  remove  the  bandages.  Talon  was  there, 
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hiding  his  anxiety  beneath  a brave  front  of  bluff  joviality. 
Susan,  Edmond  knew  from  the  steady  pressure  of  her  hand 
in  his,  was  praying  with  all  her  clean  soul  for  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  himself  was  discovering  the  sustain- 
ing power  of  prayer.  He  had  the  strange  feeling  that  no 
matter  what  the  outcome,  it  was  going  to  be  for  the  best. 

At  last  the  moment  of  terrible  suspense  was  over.  The 
room  was  no  longer  black.  True,  things  were  too  blurred  to 
distinguish  form  or  color,  but  he  could  see  them— three  people 
hovering  by  his  bedside. 

“I  can  see,”  he  said,  his  voice  husky  with  gratitude. 

“ Merci , merci,”  he  heard  Talon  mutter,  and  then  Susan’s 
warm  lips  brushed  his  in  a swift  caress.  When  vision  cleared 
there  were  only  Talon  and  the  physician  in  the  room. 

“Complete  rest,  my  boy,  twice  around  the  clock,”  the  latter 
said. 

With  a sense  of  perfect  peace  that  the  touch  of  her  lips 
had  sealed,  he  drowsed  off  into  dreamless  sleep. 


Chapter  Sixteen 


The  next  morning  when  Susan  did  not  return,  Talon  told 
him  that  she  and  her  father  had  gone  to  their  home  up 
river. 

“But  why?”  faltered  Edmond. 

“Why  not?”  retorted  the  other.  “Ciel,  man,  their  departure 
was  withheld  over  a week  after  Monsieur  Hardy  was  able  to 

travel.” 

“Yes,”  conceded  Edmond,  “it  was  wonderfully  kind,  but  to 
go  without  a word!” 

“She  left  a good-bye  for  you,  mon  ami.  And  that  kiss— was 
that  not  enough?” 

The  kiss,  he  was  afraid,  was  only  the  expression  of  her  hap- 
piness over  the  recovery  of  his  sight.  She  would  rejoice  in  the 
welfare  of  an  animal. 

It  was  hard  to  give  her  up.  He  was  going  to  miss  her  sym- 
pathetic nature,  so  quick  to  respond.  There  was  a difference 
between  the  two  girls.  Julienne  had  a body  but  Susan  included 
a soul.  Still,  he  was  pledged  to  Julienne.  He  reproached  him- 
self for  having  scarcely  thought  of  her. 

To  bolster  his  resolution  to  forget  Susan,  he  made  an  in- 
ventory of  Julienne’s  superior  points.  She  had  accomplish- 
ments that  the  American  girl  did  not  even  know  the  names 
of.  Her  hands  were  skilled  in  fine  embroidery.  She  could  play 
the  spinet  with  her  eyes  blindfolded.  At  the  dance  she  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Her  brunette  beauty  and  grace  and 
wit  were  such  that  ladies  of  high  degree  at  court  had  pro- 
tested her  attendance  at  certain  functions. 
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Never  once  during  his  fight  for  loyalty  to  Julienne  did  he 
let  Renard’s  insinuations  against  her  find  lodgment  in  his 
heart.  Whenever  they  came  to  mind  or  when  he  involuntarily 
recalled  some  indifference  or  slight  of  hers,  he  resolutely  closed 
the  door  against  the  memory. 

Released  at  last,  Edmond  was  amazed  at  the  development 
of  the  colony.  A score  of  additional  buildings  were  nearing 
completion  and  the  last  course  of  logs  was  being  placed  on 
the  Queen’s  house.  The  structure,  occupying  a bench  a few 
rods  back  from  the  river  was  truly  enormous.  Waiting  to  be 
installed  was  a great  pile  of  square  window  sash  with  small 
panes.  Heavy  shutters  would  protect  the  costly  glass. 

There  were  many  new  faces,  including  a number  of  chil- 
dren. A widow  and  her  three  sons,  the  d’Autremonts  had  come 
down  river  from  a place  called  Chenango  Forks  where  life  had 
been  too  hard.  Twenty  emigres,  Talon  told  him,  were  at  that 
moment  on  the  way  from  Philadelphia.  The  plague  had 
broken  out  there. 

To  be  prepared  for  disease,  the  settlers  gathered  thorough- 
wort,  pennyroyal,  pipsissewa,  ginseng,  wintergreen  and  sas- 
safras. Kitchens  steamed  with  pungent  odors.  If  simples  and 
bitters  did  not  avail,  then  a little  bag  of  sulphur,  or  camphor 
gum,  or  asafetida  hung  from  the  neck  would  ward  off  trouble. 
Always,  of  course,  there  was  purging  and  bleeding  and  blister- 
ing to  fall  back  upon. 

In  late  September  came  a dust-covered  courier  with  a few 
letters  from  France  and  news  from  Philadelphia.  There  was 
nothing  from  Julienne,  however,  and  no  news  concerning 
the  Queen.  With  France  at  war  with  England  and  each  coun- 
try jealous  of  American  shipping,  and  all  ships  being  stopped 
and  searched,  the  chances  were  against  any  letters  getting 
through. 

The  settlers  were  fortunate,  the  messenger  told  them,  to 
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have  escaped  the  plague  then  raging  in  Philadelphia.  More 
than  a thousand  had  died.  Half  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  stop  the  disease.  There  was 
fever  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison  and  the  prisoners  were 
threatening  to  plunder  and  burn  the  city. 

Stoically  Edmond  stifled  his  disappointment  about  Juli- 
enne. It  would  soon  be  a year  since  he  had  seen  her.  His 
mind  seethed  with  questions.  Would  Renard  know  anything 
about  her?  Where,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  Renard?  Was  he 
still  in  America  or  had  he  returned  to  France?  If  to  France, 
was  he  with  Julienne,  filling  her  ears  with  lies?  Tortured, 
Edmond  felt  that  he  could  not  stand  it  much  longer.  That 
was  the  worst  of  this  new  country:  you  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on  anywhere  but  right  where  you  were. 

Accompanied  by  two  attendants,  Noailles  came  in  early 
December  for  a brief  visit.  Besides  presents  for  Christmas  and 
costumes  for  a party,  he  brought  the  glad  news  that  the  ter- 
rible plague  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  killed  six  thousand, 
had  been  stopped. 

“And  how.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  is  Madame  la  Comtesse?” 
asked  Edmond. 

“She  is  still  hiding  in  Paris.  She  dare  not  risk  leaving  the 
country.” 

“And  Julienne  Sanjou?”  Edmond’s  voice  was  scarcely 
audible. 

The  nobleman  shook  his  head.  “Not  a word,  monsieur.” 

“Renard?” 

Noailles  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

“Robert  Morris?” 

“He  is  magnificent,  even  in  trouble.  The  Dutch  bankers 
who  had  lent  him  vast  sums  to  finance  his  operations,  fore- 
closed on  certain  lands,  but  he  is  still  buying  land.  He  has 
recently  acquired  an  associate  who  will  assist  him  in  land 
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sales.  A Frenchman,  and  a delightful  fellow.  Morris  rates  him 
as  a good  businessman.” 

By  his  mere  presence  the  nobleman  who  had  danced  with 
the  Queen,  who  had  been  praised  by  Washington  for  valor, 
imbued  every  one  with  renewed  hope  and  courage. 

There  was  a lump  in  many  a throat  as  the  entire  colony 
watched  their  noble  countryman  cross  the  river,  now  ruffled 
with  a cold  north  wind. 

Sharing  the  warmth  of  Talon’s  cabin  that  evening,  Edmond 
put  on  the  peachbloom  coat  which  Noailles  had  brought. 
The  square  skirt,  stiffened  with  buckram,  flared  dashingly. 
There  was  no  mirror  to  reflect  the  figured  brocade  vest  nor 
the  silk  stockings,  but  even  Julienne,  he  felt  confident,  would 
have  clapped  her  hands.  They  discussed  ways  and  means  for 
the  party  suggested  by  Noailles.  “Our  people  have  nothing,” 
Edmond  pointed  out.  “We  lack  decorations  and  music.  The 
floors  of  la  grande  maison  will  be  too  rough  for  dancing.” 

“It  will  not  be  a Versailles  dansant,”  Talon  admitted,  “but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  our  women  will  accomplish 
with  nothing  much.” 

Edmond  was  silent.  It  would  take  all  the  lightheartedness 
of  which  their  French  temperaments  were  capable  to  make 
the  event  a success.  No,  the  proposal  was  fantastic.  It  would 
be  only  a ghastly  reminder  of  the  life  they  had  lost. 

“We  should  invite  everybody  on  the  river,”  said  Talon 
musingly.  “People  like  the  Hardys.  It  would  create  good  will 
for  us  French.” 

Edmond’s  head  jerked  up;  then,  encountering  the  other’s 
quizzical  look,  he  dropped  his  glance  in  confusion.  Susan 
Hardy  at  Azilum  again!  Their  hands  touching  in  the  minuet! 

“Possibly  I could  get  Montulle  to  take  charge,”  Talon  was 
saying.  “He  attended  a court  function  once,  he  tells  me.” 

“As  Captain  of  Horse  in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  monsieur 
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was  no  doubt  an  adept  at  maneuvers,”  observed  Edmond 
ironically. 

“Nevertheless,”  demurred  the  manager,  “he  might  give 
satisfaction.  A little  large  for  your  costume,  perhaps,  but  it 
could  be  altered.”  He  eyed  Edmond  covertly. 

“I  might  undertake  it,  I suppose,”  replied  Edmond,  con- 
cealing his  new-born  eagerness  under  a show  of  reluctance. 
“Pierre  Herriot  knows  the  cotillion.  He  could  aid  me.” 


Chapter  Seventeen 


There  were  moments  during  the  weeks  of  preparation 
for  the  party  when  Edmond  regretted  his  commitment. 
Nature  was  far  too  dreary  for  gaiety.  Trees,  naked  and  color- 
less, seemed  to  shiver  in  the  chill  wind.  Leaves  whirled  in 
streets  that  were  mere  gashes  of  frozen  mud  in  a sea  of  tram- 
pled brush.  Through  a mist  of  fog,  rain,  and  sleet  the  river 
flowed  sullenly  or  hid  beneath  a cover  of  ice  that  was  too  thin 
to  bear  one’s  weight  and  too  thick  to  be  easily  broken  by  a 
water-bucket. 

Beaulieu,  in  the  community  kitchen,  was  at  his  melancholy 
worst,  and  taking  it  out  on  Wallois  and  Julie,  his  assistants. 
To  waste  good  food  on  the  “English  pigs,”  he  said,  was  “an 
offense  against  God  and  His  angels.” 

But  as  the  event  drew  nearer,  even  the  chef  could  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  growing  enthusiasm.  William  Dun- 
mead,  the  mason,  was  as  keen  for  it  as  the  sophisticated 
Madame  de  Sybert,  relict  of  a rich  West  Indian  planter. 
Hunting  parties  returned  laden  with  deer,  rabbits  and  wild 
turkeys. 

Preparations  colored  every  waking  moment.  Overhauling 
their  scanty  wardrobes  for  bits  of  colored  cloth  and  lace,  the 
women  achieved  miracles  of  apparel,  while  under  Laporte’s 
direction,  the  approaches  to  the  Queen’s  House  were  beau- 
tified and  its  crudeness  screened  by  masses  of  evergreen. 

Edmond  began  to  share  the  mounting  excitement  which 
infected  every  one.  Optimism  began  to  give  birth  to  credulity. 
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The  ambitious  schemes  for  making  the  Susquehanna  into  a 
great  waterway,  schemes  that  had  seemed  so  visionary  as  they 
were  voiced  at  taverns  up  and  down  the  river,  began  to  seem 
plausible.  The  Great  Lakes  could  be  linked  with  tidewater. 
The  Pennsylvania  legislature  was  not  crazy  in  proposing  to 
dredge  out  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

And  why  shouldn’t  Azilum  be  the  center  of  all  this  activity? 
Not  that  the  French  were  interested  commercially,  but  with 
more  people  about,  life  would  be  gayer,  fuller.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  half-moon  terrace  into  a populous  settlement 
according  to  plan  seemed  more  feasible.  Fifteen  streets, 
twenty-eight  blocks,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  half-acre  build- 
ing lots  with  a happy  reunited  French  family  comfortably 
housed  on  every  one  of  them.  Picnics  in  summer  and  dances 
in  winter  and  gaiety  all  the  time! 

Although  he  wouldn’t  admit  it  to  himself,  Edmond  knew 
that  it  was  the  prospect  of  seeing  Susan  that  painted  the  future 
in  such  bright  colors.  He  would  be  playing  with  fire  and  he 
must  be  careful  while  she  was  near.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  taken  no  monastic  vow.  Was  Julienne  any  less  gay  be- 
cause of  her  tentative  promise  to  him?  Surely  he  could  enjoy 
Susan’s  company  without  being  untrue  to  Julienne. 
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Chapter  Eighteen 


The  week  of  intense  cold  that  converted  the  trails  from 
quagmires  into  hard  paths  allayed  Edmond’s  fear  that 
but  few  would  attend  the  party.  When  sleighing  developed 
on  the  river,  he  switched  to  the  worry  that  there  would  be 
more  guests  than  could  be  cared  for. 

Christmas  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Sheathed  within  and 
without  with  fir  and  spruce,  la  grande  maison  was  beautiful. 
The  great  building  and  the  party  would  be  talked  about  up 
and  down  the  river  for  a generation.  Travelers  passing  be- 
tween the  settlements  had  spread  the  invitation.  Susan  could 
not  have  failed  to  know  and  surely  would  come. 

He  wanted  very  much  to  see  her  again,  to  hear  the  sound 
of  her  voice.  A hundred  times  he  had  thought  of  their  con- 
versation about  religion.  Supernaturalism,  upon  which  her 
faith  depended,  might  be  as  Voltaire  had  so  well  said,  ‘the 
childhood  of  the  mind,’  but  nevertheless  if  you  could  close 
your  mind  to  reason,  it  had  its  comforting  aspects.  And  it  was 
very  easy  to  close  the  mind  when  Susan  was  around.  She  was  a 
religion  in  herself. 

When  his  conscience  pricked  him  about  Julienne,  he  tried 
to  drug  it  by  the  thought  that  if  Susan  could  help  him 
spiritually,  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  allow  her  to  do  so.  Her 
gospel  was  far  nicer  than  Voltaire’s  cynicism,  which  led  ex- 
actly nowhere.  Susan’s  at  least  had  direction. 

Talon  took  Edmond  on  a tour  of  inspection.  Busy  women 
were  everywhere.  The  Christmas  tree  stood  in  the  great 
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hexagonal  central  hall.  Adding  finishing  touches  to  it, 
Madame  de  Sybert  said  brightly:  “I  trust  that  the  Messieurs 
are  not  displeased.” 

With  the  opening  of  the  outside  double  doors,  an  ox 
hauled  in  a log  for  the  great  fireplace  and  left  a trail  of  snow. 
In  the  adjoining  room  girls  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
d’Autremont  were  dipping  candles  in  a dye  extracted  from 
sumac. 

They  ascended  the  staircase.  From  the  landing  a wide  hall 
ran  the  length  of  the  house.  “Men  on  one  side  and  women 
and  children  on  the  other,”  explained  Talon.  “Many  of  them, 
of  course,  will  remain  over  night.”  Clean  straw  was  piled  on 
the  floor  of  each  room.  Aubry,  the  smith,  and  Montulle  were 
laying  fuel  in  the  many  fireplaces. 

“You  think  of  everything,”  complimented  Edmond. 

“Everything  except  the  festivities,”  replied  Talon.  “Are  you 
going  to  give  us  a gay  time?” 

“It  won’t  be  Versailles,  as  you  once  said,”  replied  Edmond. 
“We’ve  only  a dozen  bottles  for  toasts  to  the  Queen,  and 
there  are  but  two  violins  for  the  cotillion,  but  we  shall  man- 
age.” 

In  the  busy  kitchen,  M.  Beaulieu,  in  a towering  white  cap, 
was  directing  operations.  Charles  le  Francois,  another  former 
innkeeper,  and  M.  Colin,  one  time  Abb6  de  Sevigne,  were 
hoisting  a deer’s  quarters  onto  a spit,  a task  complicated  by 
roasts  of  pork  and  venison  twisting  and  untwisting  on  hemp 
cords. 

At  a table  formed  of  a split  pine  log  Madame  Darcy  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up,  was  fashioning  pastries.  The  air  steamed 
with  tantalizing  odors.  Pierre  Herriot,  pushing  raised  loaves  of 
bread  into  the  depths  of  the  great  brick  oven  on  a long- 
handled  peel,  grinned,  his  face  red  from  heat  and  exertion. 

Satisfied  with  their  inspection,  the  two  went  to  the  sheds 
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where  the  horses  of  the  guests  would  be  sheltered.  All  was  in 
order.  There  was  an  abundance  of  feed  and  fresh  bedding. 
The  morning  hours  passed  so  quickly  that  no  one  thought 
of  a midday  meal.  On  wooden  horses  set  up  in  the  large  hall 
hand-hewn  boards  were  placed  to  make  tables.  They  worked 
feverishly  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  for  at  any  time  guests 
might  be  arriving.  What  with  the  river  ice  so  thick  Susan 
ought  to  be  among  the  earliest.  A dozen  times  Edmond 
reminded  himself  he  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the  lure 
of  her  glowing  cheeks,  the  smiling  of  her  eyes.  He  would  be 
true  to  Julienne. 

The  sound  of  sleigh  bells  early  in  the  short  winter  after- 
noon set  his  pulse  pounding,  but  it  was  only  a farm  family  of 
five  who  were  shortly  ushered  in  by  Monsieur  Bee  du  Lievre. 

“John  and  Jerusha  Compton  and  their  daughters,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  Compton,”  he  announced. 

Kissing  the  hand  of  the  farmer’s  apple-cheeked  wife,  Ed- 
mond led  the  family  to  the  punch  bowl.  Presently  they  sat 
down  in  a row  against  the  wall,  silently  watching  the  tables 
which  were  being  serviced  with  wooden  trenchers,  pewter 
mugs  and  porringers. 

It  was,  Edmond  thought,  an  inauspicious  beginning.  Com- 
pared with  his  own  people,  these  Yankees  were  a silent  lot. 
Although  the  house  filled  rapidly,  the  diffidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  thawed  not  at  all.  Stolidly  the  guests  scanned  each 
new  arrival.  The  company  might  have  been  gathering  for  a 
funeral. 

It  was  almost  candle-lighting  time  and  Susan  had  not  ar- 
rived. Persuaded  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  that  she  would 
not  come,  Edmond  felt  suddenly  tired.  He  had  counted  on 
her  presence  more  than  he  knew. 

The  doors  being  thrown  open,  Madame  de  Sybert  and  her 
women  servitors  appeared.  Eleven  there  were  and  the  food 
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they  carried  was  smoking  hot.  Concluding  the  procession  and 
most  impressive  of  all  was  M.  Beaulieu,  bearing  on  a board  a 
browned  pig,  its  neck  garlanded  with  holly,  an  apple  in  its 
mouth  and  legs  capped  with  paper  rosettes. 

Their  diffidence  yielding  somewhat,  the  English-speaking 
guests  scrambled  for  places  on  the  plank  benches,  after  which 
the  French,  who  had  awaited  Talon’s  signal,  took  the  remain- 
ing seats.  To  Pierre  who  stood  watching  the  scene  Edmond 
said  with  distaste:  “These  Americans;  they  live  only  to  eat.” 

“But  can  they  be  blamed?”  demanded  Pierre,  sniffing  ap- 
preciatively. “No  such  meal  was  ever  served  in  this  country,  I 
vow.  The  Chef  has  performed  a miracle.  Smell  that  fish  chow- 
der and  the  wild  turkey  stuffed  with  native  chestnuts.  They  are 
better  even  than  the  Italian.  And  the  rabbit  pies,  succulent 
with  onions  and  carrots!  Ma  joi,  the  sight  and  smell  make 
my  stomach  turn  over.” 

Dr.  Buzzard’s  pretty  daughter  approached  with  clean  bark 
plates  bearing  roast  pig  and  spiced  apples. 

“Merci,  Berthe,”  said  Pierre,  taking  his  portion  eagerly. 

“Not  now,”  declined  Edmond.  “I  shall  dine  later.  I must 
go  to  my  cabin  and  dress.” 

He  departed  gloomily.  Susan's  failure  to  come  had  spoiled 
his  appetite. 

When  he  returned,  the  tables,  no  longer  burdened  with 
food,  were  being  dismantled.  Some  of  the  guests  already  were 
wearing  their  masks.  Edmond  advanced  and  drew  his  sword 
with  a flourish,  but  the  movement  was  not  completed,  for 
facing  him  was  a masked  woman  who  had  not  been  there 
before.  No  disguise  could  conceal  her  identity  from  him. 
Despite  the  tight-fitting  silk  basque,  panniered  flowered  skirt 
and  elaborate  headdress,  he  knew  that  Susan  had  come,  after 
all. 


Chapter  Nineteen 


Magically  for  Edmond,  the  crude  scene  changed  to 
fairyland.  The  log  house  became  a palace;  the  settlers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court;  Susan,  the  queen.  He  him- 
self was  no  longer  a penniless  adventurer,  but  Marquis  Beau- 
vais, major  domo.  In  a sonorous  voice  he  announced:  “In  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  we  her  loyal  subjects  welcome  you, 
our  friends  and  neighbors,  to  Azilum.  And  now  let  revelry 
proceed.  I command  that  all  be  masked.” 

Looking  directly  at  Susan,  he  raised  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
to  his  lips.  Then  thrusting  it  smartly  into  the  scabbard,  he 
went  to  her.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  becoming  color, 
for  the  black  web  of  silk  concealed  only  the  upper  part  of 
her  face. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “I  am  devastated  that  I missed 
receiving  you.”  He  bent  low  and  kissed  her  hand. 

“You  do  not  look  devastated,  Mister  Beauvais.  With  your 
sword  and  fine  clothing  you  are  much  braver  than  when  I 
last  saw  you.” 

The  words  had  a false  ring.  He  disliked  the  mocking  tilt  to 
her  chin.  Languid  sophistication  didn’t  fit  her  at  all.  This  was 
a different  Susan.  He  was  at  a loss  for  words  so  he  inquired 
how  she  had  come. 

“I  came  with  neighbors,  Mister  Alison  and  his  sister.” 

He  bowed  to  the  middle-aged  woman  whom  she  introduced, 
and  then  shook  hands  with  a timid-looking  man  who  was 
obviously  trying  to  get  behind  both  women.  Every  one  was 


watching  them.  If  only  he  could  get  Susan  away  from  them 
all,  it  would  be  easier  to  re-establish  their  old  camaraderie. 

“Mister  Beauvais/’  she  said,  “do  not  let  me  hinder  you.  I 
think  people  are  waiting  for  you  to  tell  them  what  to  do.” 
“Yes,  yes,  mademoiselle,”  Edmond  conceded  reluctantly, 
glancing  at  the  waiting  fiddlers,  “but  there  are  a thousand 
things  I must  talk  to  you  about.  Come,  we  will  take  our 
places.  You  are  to  lead  the  grand  march  with  me.” 

The  musicians,  however,  had  lowered  their  bows  and  were 
gaping  at  the  doorway  where  two  unmasked  men  of  such  con- 
trasting aspect  appeared  that  a hush  fell  upon  the  assembly. 
The  taller,  wearing  a hat  plumed  with  fine  ostrich  feathers, 
was  obviously  a grand  gentleman.  The  Vandyke  beard  he 
affected  reminded  one  of  the  romantic  faces  seen  in  paintings 
of  the  previous  century. 

Before  the  instinctive  murmur  of  awe  gained  volume,  the 
smaller  man  raised  a trumpet  to  his  lips.  From  its  barrel  hung 
a square  of  green  fabric  bearing  in  gold  pattern  a coat  of  arms. 
Then  a succession  of  notes,  liquid  and  unfaltering,  stirred  the 
pulses.  Lowering  the  instrument  and  in  a voice  stronger  than 
one  would  expect  in  so  small  a man,  he  announced:  “The 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt!” 

Pausing  on  the  threshold,  the  gentleman  flung  back  his  trav- 
eling cape,  revealing  purple  and  yellow  silk  garments.  His  hand, 
partly  concealed  by  rich  lace,  rested  on  the  jeweled  hilt  of  his 
sword.  Easily  the  most  imposing  personage  Edmond  had 
beheld  in  America,  the  stranger  completely  mystified  him.  If 
he  were  masquerading,  it  was  being  done  magnificently.  If  he 
really  were  the  Due  . . . But  no,  that  could  not  be.  The  Due 
had  always  been  clean-shaven. 

Edmond  felt  Susan  clutching  his  arm,  heard  her  exclama- 
tion: “Isn’t  he  wonderful,  Edmond!”  Even  the  use  of  his  first 
name  made  little  impression,  for  his  mind  was  still  struggling 


with  the  possibility  that  the  great  liberal  and  philanthropic 
nobleman  had  brought  Antoinette,  and  with  her  perhaps, 
Julienne! 

A single  glance  at  Talon,  however,  shattered  the  notion. 
The  manager  wouldn’t  have  that  amused  smile,  if  nobility 
were  in  the  offing. 

Relaxing,  Edmond  met  Susan’s  insistent  upturned  gaze. 
Unconsciously  she  had  dropped  her  pose  and  was  like  a simple 
but  excited  child. 

“Who  is  this  Duke?”  she  demanded. 

“He’s  not  a real  duke,”  said  Edmond.  “He’s  just  a mas- 
querader.” 

“Real  or  not,”  she  said,  “he  is  magnificent.  He’s  the  hand- 
somest man  I ever  saw.” 

The  reply  annoyed  Edmond  unreasonably.  Until  that  mo- 
ment he  had  felt  that  the  resplendent  costume  Noailles  had 
given  him  would  outshine  any  other. 

With  his  attendant  trailing  him,  the  stranger  began  a cir- 
cuit of  the  company,  bending  low  over  the  hands  of  flattered 
settlers’  wives. 

“The  insolence  of  it!”  Edmond  muttered. 

“Insolence?”  repeated  Susan  with  a return  of  the  artificial 
manner  that  he  abhorred.  Despite  his  annoyance,  he  had  to 
admit  that  she  was  doing  the  grand  lady  rather  well. 

“Nothing  but  insolence,”  he  affirmed. 

“Why?” 

The  challenge  piqued  him.  He  replied  heatedly,  “Let  any 
dunce  don  a wig  and  false  beard  and  flaunt  a bit  of  lace  and 
the  ladies  prostrate  themselves  before  him.” 

“But  he  does  it  so  well,”  protested  Susan. 

He  ignored  her  comment.  “You  are  to  lead  the  grand  march 
with  me,”  he  repeated  with  harsh  insistence. 

Undeterred  by  her  pout  and  the  resistance  of  her  body, 


Edmond  led  her  to  the  center  of  the  floor  where  he  gave  the 
gaping  musicians  their  signal.  The  line  was  formed,  and  the 
‘Due’  and  his  herald,  temporarily  obliged  to  suspend  their  tri- 
umph, mingled  with  the  spectators. 

The  joy  of  being  with  Susan  was  gone.  During  the  march  he 
could  feel  that  her  mind  was  wholly  engaged  by  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger.  To  do  her  justice,  there  was  something  about 
the  man  that  was  impossible  to  ignore.  The  curious  combina- 
tion of  smooth  geniality  and  cynical  menace  were  challenging. 

The  march  concluded,  Susan  withdrew  her  arm  and  slipped 
away.  Sick  at  heart,  Edmond  made  no  attempt  to  follow. 
While  the  dancers  unmasked,  he  found  Pierre. 

“Who  the  devil  is  he?”  he  demanded. 

“He  and  that  companion  of  his  arrived  during  supper,” 
said  Pierre.  “They  had  horses  which  are  stabled  in  the  shed. 
I showed  them  to  a room.” 

“I  have  a presentiment,  Pierre.  I have  a feeling  that  he  is 
going  to  make  trouble.” 

“ ‘Going  to/  monsieur?”  Elaborate  sarcasm  was  in  Pierre’s 
voice. 

Edmond  followed  the  other’s  glance.  The  stranger  was  bend- 
ing over  Susan’s  hand.  Her  color  was  high. 

“Pierre,  find  out  who  he  is.” 

“But  how  may  that  be  done?” 

“How  should  I know?”  snapped  Edmond  testily  as  he  de- 
tained Berthe  Buzzard  to  be  his  partner. 

As  the  stately  measures  of  the  minuet  sounded,  the  English 
settlers  retired  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  French  took  their 
places  eagerly.  Curtsying,  balancing,  advancing,  retreating,  they 
went  through  the  figures  while  the  guests,  open  mouthed, 
watched  curiously,  covertly  derisive  of  the  animated  repartee 
exchanged  between  each  figure. 

Susan  was  the  one  exception.  Supplementing  her  natural 
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grace,  the  Due’s  guidance  made  her  performance  worth  watch- 
ing. Despite  his  jealousy,  Edmond  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
superb.  Her  eyes  glowed.  She  had  that  look  of  breathless 
expectancy  again.  Her  laughter  lighted  all  her  features.  Her 
supple  body  was  a symphony  of  flowing  motion,  every  part 
of  it  in  coordination  with  her  soaring  spirit. 

So  complete  was  her  absorption  in  the  interloper  that  Ed- 
mond did  not  hold  her  again  in  his  arms. 

Gradually  as  the  American  guests  became  infected  with 
gaiety,  jigs  and  highland  flings  were  introduced  and  there  was 
much  hilarity,  but  Edmond  had  no  stomach  for  it.  When 
Pierre  beckoned  from  the  hall  doorway  he  was  glad  to  with- 
draw. In  a room  at  the  back  Pierre  carefully  closed  the  door. 
“I  found  these  in  the  Due’s  valise,”  he  said,  producing  some 
papers. 

“You  should  not  have  done  that,”  said  Edmond  as  he  un- 
folded the  top  document.  “Hold  the  light  closer.” 

“Know  by  these  letters  that  I hereby  appoint 
Henri  de  Blois  to  collect  rentals  and  effect  sales  for 
me  and  to  act  in  all  matters  thereto  pertaining  . . . 

Robert  Morris 
September  2,  179  .” 

“The  man  is  well  certified,”  said  Edmond  as  he  hastily 
returned  the  power-of-attorney  to  Pierre.  “Waste  no  time  in 
replacing  it.  Robert  Morris  must  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
I interfere  in  his  personal  business.  He  greatly  trusts  this  man 
or  he  would  not  give  him  jurisdiction  over  vast  land  holdings.” 
Edmond  turned  to  leave. 

“Do  you  not  wish  to  see  more?”  Pierre  asked  as  he  held  out 
sundry  other  writings. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Edmond.  “Are  we  dishonorable  spies? 
Restore  everything  as  you  found  it.” 


Chapter  Twenty 


Edmond  reentered  the  ballroom.  Many  of  the  guests  had 
left,  or,  guided  by  Talon,  had  retired  to  their  quarters 
above.  Susan  and  De  Blois  were  still  there,  but  completely  oc- 
cupied with  each  other.  Feeling  out  of  sorts,  he  threw  a cape 
over  his  shoulders  and  went  out  into  the  silent  night.  The 
candle-lit  house  amid  the  snow-tasselled  trees  which  ordinarily 
would  have  stirred  him  by  their  beauty,  made  no  impression 
on  his  gloom.  Susan  was  irrevocably  lost  to  him.  With  her  was 
gone  that  indefinable  sense  of  a new  meaning  to  life  that 
transcended  what  he  had  known  with  Julienne.  It  had  been  a 
sort  of  moral  uplift,  an  inner  glow,  made  known  to  him  dur- 
ing his  convalescence. 

Suddenly  a smallish  man  came  out  of  the  horse  shed  behind 
the  house.  Securing  a big  armful  of  straw  he  reentered  the 
place.  He  had  looked  like  De  Blois’s  attendant.  To  make  sure, 
Edmond  followed.  The  fellow  was  bedding  down  the  horses. 

“Fine  horses/’  said  Edmond,  stroking  the  mane  of  one, 
“deserve  good  care.” 

“And  are  getting  it,”  was  the  reply.  “My  master  has  the 
best.” 

“Major  de  Blois?” 

The  man  straightened.  “How  did  you  know?” 

“Oh,  any  one  knows  the  Major,”  hazarded  Edmond. 
Apparently  satisfied,  the  man  continued  spreading  the  straw. 
“You  have  ridden  far?” 

“From  Wilkes-Barre.” 
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“Your  costumes  are  perfect.” 

“ ’Twas  me  that  made  them,  sir.  The  Major  has  good  shoul- 
ders and  his  hips  are  like  a boy’s.” 

“I  perceive  you  are  an  artist,  monsieur;  but  you  had  rich 
materials  to  fashion  them  from.  Your  master  is  wealthy,  I 
judge.” 

“You  judge  but  the  half.  You  should  see  the  gem  he  owns. 
’Tis  green  and  of  amazing  glory.  An  emerald,  he  calls  it.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Edmond  as  though  greatly  impressed; 
“I  should  hardly  think  he  would  risk  it  in  these  wilds.” 

The  man  sniffed,  gave  a final  kick  to  the  straw  and  said: 
“Where  is  there  one  to  challenge  him?  My  master  is  a man 
in  a thousand,  sir.  You  should  see  him  with  a sword.  He  was 
the  best  in  France.” 

The  best  in  France;  an  emerald— Renard!  Edmond  stood 
still,  the  power  of  locomotion  deserting  him.  But  it  could  not 
be!  It  was  only  a coincidence. 

But  he  had  to  know.  If  the  Due  really  was  Renard,  he  would 
call  him  out.  Right  there  on  the  floor  of  the  ballroom  before 
all  the  others,  the  thief  would  pay  for  his  insolence  and  for 
all  his  evil  life.  His  hand  gripped  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

As  he  went  through  the  door  into  the  rear  hall  he  ran  into 
Pierre  who,  almost  falling  from  the  impact,  exclaimed:  “Sacre 
noml  What  is  wrong?” 

“He’s  Renard!”  shouted  Edmond,  endeavoring  to  brush  the 
other  out  of  the  way.  “De  Blois  is  Renard,  the  rogue  I told 
you  about.” 

Alarmed,  Pierre  held  him  hard.  “Well,  what  of  it?  You  can’t 
go  charging  in  there.  And  how  do  you  know  he’s  Renard  and 
what  difference  does  it  make,  anyway?” 

“Let  me  go,”  panted  Edmond.  “He  can’t  pass  himself  off 
on  Susan  this  way.  I won’t  have  it!  Why,  he’s  a thief,  a . . .” 

He  stopped,  struck  by  Pierre’s  startled  glance.  Swinging 


about  he  saw  Susan  standing  there,  her  eyes  wide  with  ques- 
tion. Quietly  she  closed  the  door  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
it.  “You  were  referring  to  me,  Mister  Beauvais?” 

“Susan,”  blurted  Edmond,  “there  is  something  you  ought 
to  know  at  once.”  He  saw  Pierre  make  a gesture  of  protest, 
but  rushed  on:  “Please  come  with  me.”  He  picked  up  a lighted 
candle.  Hesitating,  she  followed  into  a small  room  littered  with 
odds  and  ends  of  lumber.  Shutting  the  door,  he  faced  her. 
In  her  narrowed  eyes  he  could  see  pin-point  reflections  of  the 
candle.  Her  hand  held  her  dress  from  contact  with  the  straw 
on  the  rough  floor  boards. 

“This  man,  this  ‘Due/  as  he  calls  himself,  is  a fraud.  It  is 
my  duty  to  warn  you.  Nor  is  ‘De  Blois’  his  real  name.” 
“Really,  Mister  Beauvais,  I am  not  interested.  I . . .” 
“Susan,  you  do  not  understand.  I know  that  he  is  of  a dash- 
ing appearance,  but  . . .” 

“But  what?” 

“He  is  clever.  Devilishly  clever.  He  is  a thief,  if  you  compel 
me  to  tell  you.  He  has  killed  people.  He  is  not  our  kind.  He 
was  a spy,  a revolutionary.” 

“And  you,  Mister  Beauvais,  are  a royalist?” 

Edmond  flinched  at  her  disdain  but  replied,  “Try  to  have 
understanding,  Susan.  It  is  not  that  we  differ  as  to  politics  or 
that  I am  jealous.” 

“You  might  well  be,”  retorted  Susan,  “for  he  is  charming. 
Generous,  too.  More  so  than  you,  for  he  spoke  well  of  you 
and— and  of  your— Julienne.” 

Ah,  thought  Edmond,  so  that  was  the  reason  Susan  left 
Azilum!  Choking,  he  strove  for  self-control. 

“Susan  . . .” 

“You  presume.  Mister  Beauvais.  My  name  is  Miss  Hardy.” 
“Miss  Hardy,  then,”  said  Edmond,  swallowing  his  chagrin. 
“The  only  thing  that  matters  is  your  safety.  Must  I expose  all 
his  wickedness  to  convince  . . .” 
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“Pray  spare  yourselt  the  effort.  I should  not  listen.” 

“You  would  listen,  mademoiselle,”  cried  Edmond  wildly,  “if 
I were  to  show  you  things.  There  are  proofs.  He  is  a thief,  a 
murderer.” 

“Proofs?”  Her  taunting  tone  was  maddening.  “And  how, 
may  I ask,  did  you  get  them?” 

What  had  come  over  the  woman!  She  had  all  the  assurance 
of  a queen.  He  bit  his  lips.  He  had  no  proofs.  He  ought  to 
have  looked  at  those  other  papers. 

Instantly  she  pounced  upon  his  hesitation. 

“Empty  words,  Mister  Beauvais!  I am  ashamed  of  you. 
Disappointed,  too.  He  is  your  guest.  I am  your  guest.  Yet  you 
detain  me  from  my  pleasure  to  hear  you  defame  him  behind 
his  back.  He  could  teach  you  manners,  sir.” 

Her  scorn  bit  into  him  but  he  grasped  her  arm.  “Susan,  I 
implore  you  ...” 

She  shook  him  off.  The  candle  slipped  from  his  hand.  The 
door  closed  after  her.  He  looked  stupidly  at  the  flame  that 
leaped  from  the  straw.  Then  recovering  from  his  paralysis,  he 
stamped  out  the  fire.  In  the  darkness  he  groped  for  the  door. 
He  would  save  Susan  in  spite  of  herself. 

Sword  drawn,  he  plunged  into  the  hall,  but  there  was  Talon 
blocking  the  way.  Pierre,  apparently,  had  summoned  him. 
Beyond  in  the  ballroom  the  fiddles  squeaked. 

“What  are  you  about  to  do?”  demanded  Talon. 

“This  De  Blois  is  Renard!  The  one  who  calls  himself  a due. 
He’s  the  thief  who  tried  to  steal  the  emerald.” 

“Well,”  said  the  other  calmly,  “he  might  better  be  here 
where  we  can  watch  him.  We  can  attend  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  that  time  Susan  perhaps  will  have  regained  her  senses.” 
Pierre  reappeared.  Edmond  scowled  at  him.  After  this  in- 
terference they  could  no  longer  be  friends. 

Sullenly  giving  his  promise  to  keep  the  peace,  but  ignoring 
Pierre,  Edmond  entered  the  ballroom,  now  empty  except  for 
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three  American  couples  jigging  dispiritedly.  Embers  still 
glowed  in  the  great  fireplace  but  the  air  was  chill.  He  nodded 
to  the  weary  fiddlers  who  forthwith  put  up  their  instruments. 
The  party  was  over.  The  disarray  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  morning. 

As  he  started  for  his  cabin  Pierre  detained  him,  holding  out 
his  hand  in  token  of  apology  and  friendship.  Edmond  hesi- 
tated, then  his  better  nature  prevailed.  The  other  offered  two 
or  three  folded  papers.  “Perhaps  now,”  he  said,  “you  will  wish 
to  examine  them.” 

“You  didn’t  put  them  back!” 

“I  couldn’t.  That  little  groom  was  there.  But  you  needn’t 
worry.  De  Blois  won’t  discover  they  are  gone.  His  portmanteau 
was  bulging  with  papers.” 

The  snow  and  the  stars  lighted  Edmond  to  his  cabin.  The 
candle  that  he  had  left  lighted,  long  since  had  burned  itself 
out.  He  had  no  means  of  relighting  it.  Renard’s  papers  would 
have  to  wait  until  morning.  He  hung  the  coat  which  held  them 
over  a peg  at  the  head  of  the  pine  bunk.  Removing  his  sword 
and  wig  he  lay  down,  covered  himself  with  a blanket.  A dozen 
questions  challenged  him.  By  what  steps  had  Renard  gained 
the  confidence  of  Robert  Morris?  How  did  he  come  to  have 
the  emerald? 

Then  there  were  his  strange  attentions  to  Susan.  She  was 
not  his  type  at  all.  Finally,  what  was  he  doing  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  heart  of  winter?  It  all  was  quite  hopeless.  Worn  out 
by  worry,  his  eyes  grew  heavy.  Once  with  a convulsive  start 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  intending  to  bolt  the  door.  Then,  real- 
izing that  there  was  no  bolt,  he  placed  the  cabin’s  only  chair 
so  that  the  top  of  its  back,  braced  under  the  latch,  would 
prevent  entrance. 
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Chapter  Twenty-one 


It  was  the  thud  of  the  chair  as  it  fell  over  that  roused  him. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  demanded  sleepily  and  peered  at  the 
figure  standing  in  the  moonlit  oblong  of  the  doorway.  Then 
his  eyes  snapped  wide  open.  Renard  had  discarded  his  fancy 
dress  for  ordinary  garb. 

Edmond  jerked  upright,  but  not  before  the  other’s  sword 
slithered  out  of  its  scabbard.  Deftly  the  point  was  inserted 
under  the  collar  of  the  hanging  coat,  lifting  it  from  its  sup- 
port. “Ah,”  taunted  Renard  as  he  found  what  he  wanted. 
“Careless  of  you,  monsieur.” 

Edmond  realized  his  utter  helplessness.  Unless  he  could 
outwit  the  knave,  it  would  be  all  over.  Controlling  his  agita- 
tion, he  gibed:  “The  last  time  we  met,  my  dear  Renard,  you 
left  rather  suddenly.” 

“And  why  not?”  demanded  the  other  with  perfect  com- 
posure. “It  did  not  suit  my  plans  to  have  our  host  conceive 
a poor  opinion  of  me  just  then.” 

“No  doubt  it  would  have  become  more  difficult  for  you  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  Robert  Morris,”  observed  Edmond 
dryly. 

“My  dear  Beauvais,  your  intelligence  warms  my  heart. 
Vicomte  de  Noailles  was  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  my 
acquaintance  with  Monsieur  Morris.” 

Fascinated,  Edmond  listened  as  the  other  related  how  he 
had  boldly  imposed  upon  the  nobleman.  Representing  himself 
as  privy  to  Genet’s  plans,  he  had  revealed  to  Noailles  that  the 
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minister  intended  to  force  Washington,  if  necessary,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  people. 

“Our  noble  countryman/'  concluded  the  rogue  with  a sly 
grin,  “swallowed  the  bait.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  we 
went  to  see  Monsieur  Robert  Morris  who  has  the  President’s 
ear.  After  that  it  was  simple.  It  was  not  difficult  to  convince 
the  overburdened  financier  that  one  with  my  gifts  could  be 
of  assistance.” 

It  occurred  to  Edmond  that  Renard  would  not  be  boasting 
of  his  deceit  if  he  thought  that  Noailles  and  Morris  would 
learn  how  they  had  been  misled.  Therefore,  doubtless,  he 
expected  to  kill  before  he  left  the  cabin. 

Playing  for  time,  Edmond  observed:  “Monsieur,  you  amaze 
me.  Penniless,  you  landed  on  a bleak  and  unknown  shore. 
A few  days  later  you  were  established  at  the  best  tavern  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  bosom  friend  of  the  French  minister.” 

Complacently  Renard  told  how  a shallop-man  outward 
bound  between  the  Capes  rescued  him.  “We  persuaded  him 
to  put  about  and  land  us  on  the  Delaware  shore.  After  I bade 
farewell  to  my  shipmates,  the  gods  provided  a wealthy  mer- 
chant sufficiently  intoxicated  to  believe  the  story  that  I was 
Genet.  I told  him  that  I had  just  been  robbed.” 

“He  believed  that,  too?” 

Renard  grinned.  “The  transfer  of  his  excellent  clothing, 
money  and  horse  to  me  attest  it.  Their  possession  gave  me  a 
certain  standing  at  the  inn  where  I was  assigned  a suite  sec- 
ond only  to  Genet’s.” 

The  rogue  was  drunk  with  self-esteem.  A little  more  flattery 
and  he  might  become  careless  enough  to  invite  attack. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Edmond,  “your  cleverness  is  phenomenal. 
I shall  never  be  surprised  by  your  exploits.  It  would  not  aston- 
ish me  to  learn  that  you  had  even  repossessed  the  Queen's 
emerald  which  Vicomte  de  Noailles  guarded  so  well.” 
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Renard’s  hand  slipped  beneath  his  tunic.  Despite  his  fore- 
knowledge, Edmond  drew  in  his  breath  sharply  as  once  more 
he  looked  upon  the  blazing  gem.  With  infinite  pride  Renard 
slowly  rotated  it,  then  restored  it  to  its  hiding  place. 

“Speaking  about  jewels,  monsieur,  I have  won  another.  Can 
you  guess?” 

Notwithstanding  his  desperate  situation  Edmond  could  not 
refrain  from  humoring  the  egotist.  He  shook  his  head. 

“It  concerns  the  person  of  our  lovely  Susan,”  Renard  went 
on.  “She  promised  to  . . .” 

“Scoundrel!”  Edmond  lunged  forward  but  before  his  hand 
reached  the  other’s  throat,  Renard’s  sword  had  streaked  up 
his  arm,  slitting  the  sleeve  from  cuff  to  shoulder.  So  skillful 
had  been  the  movement  that  blood  had  not  been  drawn. 

“Be  at  ease,  monsieur,”  advised  the  intruder  without  raising 
his  voice.  “My  intentions  concerning  mademoiselle  are  hon- 
orable.” 

“Renard,”  retorted  Edmond,  “you  and  honorable  intentions 
are  complete  strangers.” 

“After  our  marriage,”  the  other  continued,  unperturbed, 
“we  shall  reside  in  Philadelphia,  where  I assure  you,  we  shall 
be  received  into  the  best  society.” 

The  statement  was  so  absurd  that  Edmond  burst  into  laugh- 
ter. “You  are,”  he  said,  “the  world’s  most  colossal  liar.  You, 
Parisian  bred,  the  darling  of  the  boulevards,  talk  about  wed- 
ding with  a simple  country  girl,  a penniless  American,  at  that.” 

Instead  of  taking  offense,  the  other  seemed  to  consider  the 
matter  gravely. 

“Your  mistake,  Beauvais,  is  in  failing  to  appreciate  my 
many-sided  nature.  A pure  devout  and  unsophisticated  wench 
is  not  without  appeal  to  me.  I will  admit  that  at  first  she 
attracted  me  merely  because  she  appeared  to  be  your  prop- 
erty, but  gradually  her  charm  and  goodness  came  to  possess 
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me.  Who  knows,  my  dear  Beauvais,  but  that  with  such 
a purifying  influence  in  my  life  I might  become  regenerate.” 

For  an  instant  Edmond  passed  under  the  spell  of  illusion. 
It  was  just  such  an  impression  of  sincerity,  perhaps,  that  had 
deceived  many,  Robert  Morris  among  the  number. 

But  Renard  was  chattering  on.  “It  really  will  fit  admirably 
into  my  future  mode  of  life.  I shall  be  crossing  the  Atlantic 
frequently.  To  have  a blonde  wife  here,  who  will  minister  to 
my  better  nature,  and  a beautiful  brunette  there,  who 
will  . . 

Afterwards,  when  Edmond  tried  to  reconstruct  what  fol- 
lowed, there  was  a hiatus  between  the  insulting  allusion  to 
Susan  and  his  grip  on  Renard’s  throat  as  they  rolled  on  the 
floor.  Something  inside  him  had  seemed  to  explode  just  as 
though  a spark  had  dropped  into  a powder  keg.  Squirming, 
grunting,  clawing,  they  rolled  until  they  jammed  in  the  open 
doorway.  For  an  instant  as  his  head  struck  the  frozen  ground 
when  they  toppled  over  the  threshold,  there  was  another  gap. 
He  could  only  remember  how  his  ears  buzzed  after  that  and 
how  the  waves  of  dizziness  kept  up  until  Renard’s  fingers 
began  to  claw  at  his  eyes.  Pulses  like  drums  throbbed  in  his 
temples  as  he  fought  against  strangulation.  The  other’s  mus- 
cles were  steel  springs.  At  last,  however,  he  got  Renard’s  wrist 
in  both  his  hands  and  using  his  own  shoulder  as  a fulcrum, 
twisted  the  arm  and  held  it  while  the  seconds  dragged  on  into 
eternity. 

Gradually  the  rogue’s  body  went  limp.  Almost  done  in  him- 
self, Edmond  got  to  his  knees,  then  to  his  feet.  Between  him 
and  the  cabin  were  yards  of  trampled  snow.  They  had  fought 
almost  to  the  edge  of  the  river  bank.  Renard  still  lay  inert. 
The  conviction  kept  hammering  at  Edmond’s  wandering  mind 
that  he  hadn’t  finished  his  job.  Ridding  the  world  of  this 
despoiler  of  women,  this  cheat  and  murderer,  would  be  a 
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deed  worthy  of  Noailles’s  sword.  Weaving  on  his  feet,  he 
stumbled  toward  his  cabin  to  get  the  weapon. 

When  he  returned,  Renard  was  sitting  up,  trying,  appar- 
ently, to  get  a handkerchief  to  his  head  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood.  There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  hideousness  of  what  he  was  about  to  do  stayed 
Edmond.  Taking  the  life  of  a man  as  one  would  stick  a pig 
was  outside  the  code  of  a decent  Frenchman.  With  a return- 
ing wave  of  sickness  he  sank  down  on  the  ground  a few  paces 
off  and  rested  his  reeling  head  in  his  hands.  Cries  sounded 
dully  in  his  ears.  Then  there  were  people  all  about  and  he 
was  dazedly  answering  questions.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  Renard  still  had  the  emerald.  Yes,  and  there  might  be 
something  among  the  papers  that  he  had  recovered  that  would 
convince  Susan  and  Noailles  of  his  duplicity.  He  tried  to  rise 
but  the  light  went  out. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  some  one  sat  beside  him.  On  the 
table  was  a basin  with  a lighted  candle  beside  it. 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  whispered. 

“Almost  six.”  The  voice  was  Talon's. 

“Where  is  Renard?” 

“How  should  I know?”  was  the  irritable  reply.  “I’ve  been 
attending  you  for  the  last  two  hours.  A fine  night  you  have 
given  us!” 

“But  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  depart,”  said  Edmond  in 
alarm. 

“From  his  appearance  last  night  one  might  infer  that  he 
would  be  with  us  for  some  time,”  retorted  the  patron-manager. 
“Now  go  to  sleep  and  forget  him.  And  do  not  search  for  your 
sword.  I have  hidden  it  where  it  will  do  no  further  harm.” 

The  door  latched  behind  him. 

“Talon!”  Edmond  shouted,  but  as  he  put  weight  on  his 
legs  they  doubled  up  and  he  collapsed. 
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Chapter  Twenty-two 


Pierre  was  standing  before  him  with  a tray.  Brilliant  sun- 
shine poured  in  through  the  single  window.  “How  do  you 
feel?” 

“All  right,  I think.” 

“You  should,”  laughed  Pierre.  “It  is  almost  noon.”  He  set 
down  the  tray.  “Will  you  sit  up?” 

Edmond  surveyed  the  tray  gloomily.  There  was  tea  and 
toast  and  an  egg  poached  as  he  liked  it,  but  although  he  had 
not  eaten  for  a long  time  he  felt  little  urge.  Suddenly  he 
remembered  and  grasped  Pierre's  arm  so  sharply  that  the  tea 
spilled.  “Where,”  he  demanded,  “is  Renard?” 

“He  is  on  his  way,”  was  the  answer,  “but  through  no  thanks 
to  you.  You  nearly  finished  him.  Something  was  wrong  with 
his  leg  when  he  left.  Traveling  in  this  fine  air,  however,  should 
do  him  good.” 

“Traveling!”  exclaimed  Edmond,  throwing  aside  his  blan- 
ket and  leaping  from  bed.  “You  mean  he  has  gone?” 

“Riddance  to  bad  rubbish,”  observed  Pierre  nonchalantly. 
Edmond  clutched  him.  “Where  did  he  go?” 

“Up  river.”  Pierre  tried  to  back  away,  but  Edmond  still  held 
him. 

“Go  on!  What  else?  And  what  became  of  his  companion?” 
“The  little  fellow  took  the  horses  and  disappeared.  Renard 
went  in  the  sleigh  with  Mademoiselle  Hardy  and  that  man 
and  woman.  Alison,  their  name  was,  I think.  She  was  talking 
about  taking  care  of  him.” 
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‘‘Who  was?” 

“Why,  Mademoiselle  Hardy.  Who  else?” 

Edmond’s  hands  sagged  away  from  Pierre.  He  slumped 
down  on  the  bunk.  “So  she  loves  him,  after  all!”  he  mumbled 
incredulously.  Suddenly  he  started  up.  “Pierre,  I’ve  got  to  fol- 
low them.  He’s  a damned  infidel!  I can’t  let  him  harm  her. 
Besides,  Robert  Morris  must  know.  He  was  good  to  me.” 

Pierre  looked  at  his  friend  pityingly.  “You  have  been  deeply 
touched,  haven’t  you?” 

“Touched?” 

“Listen,  you  fool:  this  girl  wipes  her  feet  all  over  you,  yet 
you  propose  to  go  chasing  after  her  into  the  wilderness,  God 
knows  where.” 

“Pierre,  you  are  insolent.  You  ought  to  know  that  Susan 
Hardy  is  nothing  to  me,  not  in  the  way  you  think.  I tell 
you  . . .” 

“Don’t  tell  me  again,”  said  Pierre  sarcastically.  “We  will 
leave  it  that  gratitude  for  a horse  compels  you  to  expose  your- 
self to  the  most  skilled  sword  in  France.” 

“I  deny  that,”  shouted  Edmond;  “Renard  is  skilled,  of 
course,  but  . . .” 

“But  you  are  better,”  snapped  Pierre  disgustedly. 

Edmond  turned  away  in  a blue  funk.  Why  were  people  so 
stupid,  so  slow  to  appreciate  beauty  and  goodness!  Instead  of 
recognizing  Susan’s  quality  and  helping  him  save  her,  Talon 
and  Pierre  were  actually  preventing  him.  You  didn’t  have  to 
know  anything  about  Susan.  You  could  just  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  an  angel.  It  was  only  because  she  had  been  de- 
ceived and  misled  that  she  had  acted  cavalierly.  At  heart  she 
was  unspoiled. 

Every  hour  became  tortured  with  the  thought  of  the  im- 
postor’s association  with  Susan.  Life  at  Azilum  was  no  longer 
possible.  He  felt  that  he  could  never  again  enjoy  peace.  He 
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wasn’t  jealous  of  the  adventurer,  he  told  himself;  it  was  only 
that  he  would  save  her.  And  he  must  not  let  Pierre’s  ridicule 
deter  him. 

Opportunity  came  sooner  than  he  had  hoped.  Talon  went 
to  Loyal  Sock,  a few  miles  inland  from  the  settlement,  to 
direct  a logging  operation.  Smashing  the  lock  to  the  manager’s 
cabin,  Edmond  entered  and  found  his  sword  under  the  mat- 
tress. 

Within  the  hour  he  slipped  past  the  horse  gristmill,  rounded 
the  smithy  and  entered  Jennie’s  stall.  There,  however,  to  his 
deep  chagrin,  he  found  Pierre. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  Edmond  demanded. 

“The  same  as  you,”  was  the  grinning  reply.  “When  do  we 
start?” 

“Start?  What  are  you  talking  about?” 

Coolly  Pierre  inserted  his  hand  in  the  saddlebag  at  his  feet 
and  handed  Edmond  a pistol.  “After  Renard  disarms  you,”  he 
said  dryly,  “that  may  prove  convenient.  There  are  bread  and 
meat  here.”  He  kicked  the  bag. 

Laughing  from  pure  joy,  Edmond  hugged  his  friend.  Herriot 
was  perhaps  too  gentle  to  be  of  much  help  in  a fight,  but  he 
was  good  company.  “Pierre,  I’ll  never  forget  this.” 

Instead  of  following  the  river  they  turned  their  horses  west- 
ward so  that  no  one  would  see  them  go.  The  steel-blue  spruce, 
the  firs,  green  against  the  snow,  received  them.  Every  pine 
needle  was  edged  with  white,  the  laden  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  A light  snow  powdered  the  heavy  coats  of  their  horses. 

Table  Rock,  which  Edmond  had  visualized  as  ideal  for  a 
summer  picnic,  was  left  behind.  Soon  they  came  to  Durrell 
Creek  where  Edmond  planned  to  build  his  first  bridge.  When 
they  reached  Bement  Creek  they  followed  it  to  its  source  and 
from  the  heights  saw  the  river  where  it  turned  sharply  north. 

Noon  had  arrived  when,  not  far  beyond  a frozen  stream 
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which  they  assumed  was  Tawandee  Creek,  they  stopped  at  a 
shanty  with  a dirty  Indian  blanket  hanging  in  the  only  door- 
way. Flanked  by  skins  stretched  on  frames,  a shapeless  woman 
pounding  beans  in  a stone  bowl  sat  on  a bench.  Beady  eyes 
over  high  cheek  bones  and  straight  hair  proclaimed  her  blood. 
Edmond  asked  in  English  how  to  get  to  the  Hardys’,  but  she 
gave  no  sign  of  understanding.  Then  a hound  barked  and  a 
swarthy  man  wearing  buckskin  breeches  and  a moth-eaten  calf- 
skin vest  emerged  from  the  woods.  He  carried  a gray  fox,  blood 
still  dripping  from  a head  wound.  Above  his  big  hooked  nose 
crafty  blue  eyes  peered.  With  his  gun  in  the  crook  of  his  arm 
he  asked  gutturally,  “What  you  want?” 

Edmond  repeated  his  question.  The  Indian  shook  his  head. 
“Me  not  know.  You  find  out  at  village.  That  way.”  He  pointed 
north. 

For  a half-mile  they  went  through  partly  cleared  land  and 
came  to  a cluster  of  log  houses,  chief  of  which  appeared  to  be 
an  inn,  for  in  front,  tied  to  a rail,  were  four  unkempt  half- 
starved  mares  with  tattered  saddles.  At  the  approach  of  the 
newcomers  they  roused  from  their  dejected  attitudes  and 
whinnied. 

“There’ll  be  some  one  inside,”  Edmond  said,  “who  can 
direct  us  to  Monsieur  Hardy’s.”  He  tied  his  bay  to  the  rail 
between  the  mares  and  Pierre’s  gelding. 

The  foul  air  of  the  interior  reeked  with  the  smell  of  un- 
washed bodies,  wet  buckskin  and  sour  liquor.  At  a table  near 
the  rough  bar  sat  four  men  at  cards.  They  lifted  unprepos- 
sessing faces  as  Edmond  and  Pierre  passed  by.  A slouching 
round-shouldered  man  behind  the  bar  waited,  scowling.  His 
dirty  hands  played  with  a jug  and  several  pewter  mugs. 

Placatingly  Edmond  said,  “A  fine  winter’s  day,  landlord. 
Have  you  Burgundy?” 

The  room  had  grown  so  quiet  that  if  a card  had  fallen  to 
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the  floor  it  would  have  been  heard.  Then  chairs  scraped  as 
the  loafers  got  up  and  slouched  to  the  bar,  crowding  so  close 
that  the  stench  of  their  breaths  and  bodies  was  annoy- 
ing. 

“French,  ain’t  yuh?”  asked  the  proprietor.  “Le’s  see  your 
money.” 

Edmond  quelled  a surge  of  anger  but  threw  an  English 
half-crown  on  the  counter.  The  other  tried  it  between  yellow 
teeth  then  tossed  it  so  that  it  rang  on  the  counter.  “Whar  ye 
frum?” 

“Azilum,”  said  Edmond,  controlling  an  impulse  to  draw  his 
sword.  “We  look  for  a monsieur  named  Hardy.” 

“Ha!”  exhaled  a thick  guttural  voice.  “Damned  Penna- 
mitesl” 

Edmond  turned  and  faced  the  red-faced  speaker.  “I  have 
heard  the  name,”  he  said,  “but  my  friend  and  I are  French- 
men. We  have  no  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  settlers  here- 
abouts.” 

“Frenchies  is  worse’n  Pennamites,”  said  another,  jostling 
him  and  thumping  the  counter  emphatically.  With  a shock 
Edmond  recognized  the  surly  thief  whom  he  had  dragged  to 
camp  at  the  end  of  a rope. 

Instead  of  red  wine,  the  proprietor  was  pouring  a trans- 
parent liquid  into  two  of  the  mugs. 

“They’re  damned  Pennamites,”  reiterated  the  one  who  had 
started  the  quarrel. 

“Why  do  you  keep  saying  that?”  protested  Edmond,  net- 
tled. 

“Hardy’s  a Pennamite,”  declared  the  drunk  flatly;  “yer  a 
frien’  o’  Hardy’s;  that  makes  yuh  a Pennamite.”  He  hic- 
coughed, then  reached  for  a filled  mug. 

“Aw  shut  yer  trap,  Skunk,”  said  the  tallest  of  the  group. 

An  oath  by  the  bartender  interrupted  the  argument.  Both 
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mugs  were  upset  as  he  clamped  down  on  the  purloining  hands 
of  the  man  called  Skunk. 

“Come  on/'  whispered  Pierre,  “I  don’t  like  this.” 

“Wait,”  said  Edmond.  “They  know  the  Hardys  and  can 
tell  us  where  to  go.” 

“I’ll  look  to  the  horses,”  countered  Pierre. 

With  the  intent  of  diverting  the  group  by  a round  of  drinks, 
Edmond  tried  to  get  the  bartender’s  attention.  Suddenly  and 
without  warning,  however,  his  hat  was  swept  from  his  head. 
He  dodged  just  as  a fist  grazed  his  ear.  The  man  who  had  tried 
to  steal  the  horses,  yelled:  “You’re  the  dirty  bitch  that  drug 
me  on  the  groun'.  You  ain’t  goin’  out  o’  here  alive!” 

As  the  man’s  arm  shot  downwards  and  reappeared  with  a 
pistol,  Edmond’s  sword  streaked  from  its  scabbard  and  struck 
the  weapon  to  the  floor.  Howling  as  blood  spurted  from  a 
finger,  the  man  dived  for  Edmond’s  legs.  It  would  have  been 
a simple  matter  to  run  the  drunk  through,  but  Edmond  yanked 
him  to  his  feet,  slapped  his  face  and  gripping  him  in  a double 
bar  arm,  raised  him  over  his  hip  and  slammed  him  down. 
After  that  he  could  have  got  away  had  not  an  unseen  arm 
circled  his  neck.  But  gripping  the  hand  in  both  of  his,  Edmond 
quickly  bent  forward,  raising  his  attacker  from  his  feet.  Then 
turning,  he  threw  him  over  his  shoulder  against  the  first  assail- 
ant with  such  force  that  both  were  stunned. 

Now,  however,  the  other  two  were  on  him,  the  first  dealing 
him  a numbing  kick  on  the  shin  and  the  other  grabbing  him 
around  the  middle.  Edmond  was  panting  hard.  The  quick 
backward  jab  with  his  elbow  was  purely  automatic,  but  it  dealt 
the  man  who  held  him  such  a teeth-loosening  blow  that  he  let 
go.  Free  once  more,  he  turned  to  the  one  who  had  kicked  him. 
Blows  were  about  even  until  he  found  the  man’s  stomach.  Just 
in  time  to  escape  the  pitcher  thrown  by  the  proprietor,  he 
leaped  free  of  his  assailants.  Before  he  could  get  to  the  door, 
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however,  they  were  at  him  like  starving  wolves.  Forced  now 
to  depend  on  his  sword  he  parried,  lunged,  ever  retreating. 
Then,  as  pistols  were  leveled  at  him  he  closed  in  and  with  an 
upstroke  at  one  assailant  and  a downstroke  at  another,  dis- 
armed both. 
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Chapter  Twenty -three 


Outside,  a strange  sight  awaited  him.  Instead  of  being  tied 
to  the  hitching  rack,  the  mares  were  milling  about, 
their  halters  cut  and  dragging.  Pierre  was  mounting  the  pranc- 
ing gelding. 

“Why,”  Edmond  demanded,  “did  you  cut  them  loose?” 
“To  teach  their  owners  manners,”  shouted  Pierre  as  he 
dashed  off. 

It  was  a foolish  thing  to  do.  If  the  ruffians  did  not  actually 
follow,  they  would  be  lying  in  wait  when  the  pair  returned. 

Pierre  who  rode  ahead  on  the  well-marked  trail  that  wound 
through  wooded  hills  was  in  high  spirits.  Like  a young  sap- 
ling, his  capacity  for  life  was  fresh  and  untapped.  Edmond 
forgave  him  for  his  excess  of  spirits.  When  the  time  came  to 
marry  Julienne,  there  was  no  one  he  would  prefer  to  have 
stand  up  with  him. 

Vaguely  conscious  of  peculiar  sounds  somewhere  behind, 
Edmond  slowed  to  listen.  Faintly  on  the  frosty  air  came  the 
peculiar  tone  sequence  of  a neighing  horse.  Pierre  turned  his 
mount. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  called. 

An  instant  later,  four  riderless  horses  cantered  into  view. 
Pierre’s  laugh  filled  the  woods.  He  patted  his  gelding’s  neck. 
“Capitaine,”  he  reproved,  “you  have  charm’  the  ladies.” 

“I  see  nothing  funny  about  it,”  said  Edmond  raspingly. 
“Stealing  horses  in  this  country,  I have  heard,  means  hang- 
ing. With  four  desperadoes  between  us  and  Azilum,  how  shall 
we  return?” 
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“Mon  Edmond,  you  lack  the  humeur.  It  is  the  bounce  that 
you  must  cultivate." 

“What,"  demanded  Edmond,  his  cup  of  irritation  overflow- 
ing, “shall  we  do  with  the  brutes?  Look  at  them!” 

Pierre’s  laughter  started  again.  The  mares,  their  ears  erect, 
stood  bunched  two  rods  off. 

“They  look,”  he  choked,  “like  hopeful  spinsters  at  a party. 
Can’t  you  see  it?" 

Crinkles  fanned  out  from  Edmond’s  eyes.  The  smile  broad- 
ened until  it  lightened  all  his  face.  Then  a chuckle  bubbled 
up.  Soon  his  eyes  watered  and  he  was  holding  his  sides. 

Pierre  got  over  it  first.  That,  Edmond  reflected  as  they  went 
on,  was  like  him.  . . . Funny  how  Julienne  had  said  the  same 
thing  as  Pierre.  The  “bounce"  was  the  thing  he  lacked.  Except 
for  that  lack,  perhaps,  she  would  have  consented  to  marriage 
long  ago. 

Soon  they  ascended  to  the  crest  of  a high  bluff  overlooking 
a long  stretch  of  the  river  that  was  now  in  shadow,  and  here, 
as  they  paused  to  rest  their  mounts,  a woodsman  with  a load 
of  cord  wood  stopped  to  chat. 

“Crawl  down  and  rest  a while,  strangers,”  he  invited. 

Replying  to  their  question  he  said:  “Another  mile  and  you 
will  come  to  whar  the  Hardys  hang  out.  Good  people,  too." 
He  rested  his  weight  on  the  helve  of  his  axe. 

A few  more  minutes  of  brisk  riding  and  they  topped  a rise 
that  looked  down  on  a four-acre  bottom  through  the  center 
of  which  a stream  flowed.  Smoke  rose  through  the  leafless  trees 
where  the  flat  narrowed  to  a glen.  Beyond  it,  the  road,  cross- 
ing the  brook,  turned  sharply  and  ascended  the  opposite  hill. 

“That,”  said  Edmond  with  a tremor  in  his  voice,  “must  be 
the  place.  The  house  is  somewhere  back  in  those  trees." 

“What’s  the  plan?” 

“I  have  none,”  admitted  Edmond.  “Much  depends  on 
whether  Renard’s  there  and  alone.” 
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“For  once  you  are  right,”  retorted  Pierre.  “The  girl  will  not 
sit  by  with  folded  hands  while  you  use  her  guest  for  a target.” 

Edmond  did  not  need  Pierre  to  tell  him  of  the  difficulties 
awaiting  him.  He  knew  only  too  well  how  Susan  would  blast 
with  her  scorn  any  one  attempting  to  harm  the  man  she  had 
befriended.  He  feared  her  as  much  as  Renard.  The  best  he 
could  hope  for  was  that  he  might  meet  Renard  without  her 
knowledge.  This  time  no  chivalrous  considerations  should  fore- 
stall a deserved  fate. 

Halfway  down  the  slope  he  pointed  out  a big  rock  beside 
the  brook.  “That  will  shield  you  and  the  horses  from  sight,” 
he  said.  “I’ll  go  forward  on  foot  and  if  I need  you,  I will  fire 
a shot.” 

The  cabin  could  now  be  seen.  Beside  it  a wooded  slope  rose 
sharply  and  behind  it,  formed  by  converging  hills,  was  open 
ground  which  might  serve  as  a garden  plot. 

“I  will  approach  from  the  rear,”  said  Edmond  as  he  left  the 
trail  for  the  cover  of  the  hillside. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  about  when  he  looked  down  on  the 
rear  of  the  house.  He  could  see  a mop  and  splinter  broom  of 
yellow  birch  and  a pewter  milk  pan  on  a crude  bench;  also  a 
wood  scrub-board  and  a tub  gouged  out  of  a section  of  log. 
Despising  himself  for  his  sneaking  tactics  he  reached  the  back 
door  and  pressed  the  latch  without  challenge.  Except  for  the 
squeaking  of  the  door  as  it  swung  inward  there  was  no  sound. 
The  house  appeared  to  be  empty.  The  floor  which  was 
bleached  from  much  scrubbing  was  bare;  but  at  the  two  small 
square  windows,  glazed  with  oiled  paper,  there  were  linen 
curtains,  dyed  blue.  The  walls  were  whitewashed.  From  the 
rafters  hung  bunches  of  dried  herbs.  On  shelves  were  basins, 
ewers,  sugar  pots  and  nappies  neatly  disposed,  and  in  a corner 
stood  a shoulder  yoke  with  thongs  of  horsehide. 

Edmond  crossed  the  immaculate  kitchen  with  its  little 
brick  oven  and  table  and  looked  through  a doorway.  Embers 
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glowed  on  the  hearth  that  contained  a back-log  held  up  by 
firedogs.  A fry  pan  with  a wrought  iron  handle  a yard  long 
leaned  against  one  side.  On  the  narrow  high  shelf  were  mor- 
tars and  pestles  of  wood.  On  either  side  were  more  books  than 
he  had  seen  since  leaving  Philadelphia.  In  one  corner  was  a 
couch  or  daybed  while  beside  it  a ladder  went  up  through  a 
square  hole  in  the  ceiling.  Over  the  mantel  was  a long-barreled 
flintlock. 

Another  room  opening  out  of  the  kitchen  next  attracted 
his  attention.  It  contained  a pine  bed,  covered  by  a clean  gray 
spread.  This,  Edmond  realized,  would  be  Renard’s,  for  right 
beside  it  a sword  was  hanging.  Obviously,  the  guest  had  the 
best  the  house  afforded,  even  though  Susan  had  to  sleep  in  the 
loft.  Enough  light  came  through  the  single  window  to  reveal 
a corner  of  a valise  protruding  from  beneath  the  bed.  He 
snatched  at  it.  Aware  that  he  might  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment,  he  pawed  through  the  contents  until  he  found  the 
power-of-attorney  signed  by  Robert  Morris.  That  would  serve 
to  convince  the  financier  of  the  man’s  identity.  But  the 
emerald  was  important,  too.  Recovering  that,  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  would  doubtless  finance  Edmond’s  return  to  France. 
Then,  face  to  face  with  Julienne,  he  could  find  out  what  truth 
there  was  in  Renard’s  allegations.  Suddenly,  as  something 
slipped  to  the  floor,  his  breath  caught  painfully.  The  pale  blue 
folded  sheet  that  lay  there  bore  Julienne’s  dashing  hand- 
writing. 

The  sound  of  voices  came  so  suddenly  that  Edmond  scarcely 
had  time  to  secrete  the  letter  in  his  shirt  when  the  front  door 
was  thrown  open  and  the  house  resounded  with  Susan’s  laugh- 
ter. There  was  a quality  of  unfettered  happiness  about  it  that 
dismayed  him.  No  mere  father,  he  knew,  could  inspire  such 
an  expression  of  soaring  joy.  Renard,  it  seemed,  had  made  his 
conquest  complete. 
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Edmond  could  see  just  enough  of  the  living-room  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  impostor.  Except  that  he  was  using  a cane, 
he  appeared  as  usual.  Bearing  firewood  piled  so  high  in  her 
arms  that  it  almost  hid  her  face,  Susan  then  entered,  followed 
by  her  father  who,  putting  down  a pail  half  full  of  milk, 
proudly  announced,  “Didn’t  even  spill  a teaspoonful.”  They 
were  so  happy  together  that  Edmond  holstered  the  pistol  he 
had  instinctively  drawn.  Swiftly  he  appraised  the  chances  of 
reaching  the  back  door  without  being  detained.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  remaining.  In  her  obsession  with  the 
rogue,  Susan  would  most  certainly  resent  advice. 

Even  swifter,  however,  were  Susan’s  movements.  She  halted 
in  the  doorway  between  the  living-room  and  the  kitchen  with 
an  exclamation  of  fright  that  brought  Renard  to  her  side. 
With  escape  barred,  Edmond  slammed  the  door  of  the  little 
bedroom  and  dropped  the  hinged  wood  batten  that  fitted  into 
slots  in  the  jam.  Failing  to  budge  the  window  frame,  he  broke 
the  glazed  paper,  dived  through  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 
Running  in  zigzags  so  as  to  avoid  possible  bullets,  he  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  rock. 

“Grace  a Dieu /”  ejaculated  Pierre.  “When  I saw  Renard 
return,  I thought  there  would  be  a fight.  Why  did  he  not 
shoot  at  you?” 

“I  cannot  understand  it,”  said  Edmond,  looking  back. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Pierre  ironically,  “the  lady  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  injure  a hair  of  your  head.  Well,  why  do  we  wait?” 

Edmond,  however,  was  unfolding  the  blue  sheets  of  paper. 
“I  found  something  I’ve  got  to  read  before  we  go  on.” 

Pierre  sniffed  impatiently,  but  it  was  the  sound  of  shooting 
and  yelling  that  made  Edmond  look  up. 
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Chapter  Twenty-four 


The  noise  did  not  come  from  the  direction  of  the  cabin, 
but  back  where  the  trail  started  down  the  hill.  As  the 
tumult  grew  the  gorge  became  clamorous  with  echoes. 

“I’m  getting  out  of  here/’  said  Pierre.  “It’s  those  men  from 
the  pub.  They  must  have  found  other  horses.” 

Water  splashed  as  he  spurred  over  the  creek.  The  horse 
humped  up  the  bank  and  with  a snort  gained  the  trail  that 
ascended  from  the  gully.  Edmond  stuffed  the  letter  into  his 
jacket  and  followed.  What  he  had  feared  had  come  to  pass. 
With  angry  men  between  them  and  home,  there  would  be  no 
returning  to  Azilum  that  night. 

The  yells  as  the  marauders  closed  in  on  the  cabin  came 
fainter.  Edmond  pulled  in  his  horse. 

“We  can’t  go  off  and  leave  the  Hardys  exposed  to  those 
ruffians,”  he  called  to  his  companion. 

“Come  on,”  yelled  Pierre.  “They  want  us,  not  the  Hardys.” 
“Yes,  but  they  think  we  are  in  the  cabin.  They’ll  shoot  it 
full  of  holes.  Susan  might  get  hurt.  I’m  going  back.”  He  jerked 
Jennie’s  head  around. 

And  now  as  he  drew  nearer,  the  flashes  of  gunfire  could  be 
seen  in  the  growing  darkness.  The  attack  appeared  to  be  clos- 
ing in  on  the  house  from  two  sides.  To  Pierre  who  had  fol- 
lowed reluctantly,  he  said:  “We  must  create  a diversion  and 
draw  their  fire.  We  will  go  in  close  and  discharge  our  pistols. 
Then  they  will  think  that  we  have  escaped  from  the  house  and 
they  will  chase  us.” 
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“Yes,”  gibed  Pierre,  “and  with  our  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try, what  chance  will  we  have  to  get  away?” 

“We  will  fight  it  out.  There  can  be  only  three  of  them  after 
what  I did  to  the  fourth  in  that  saloon.” 

Muttering,  Pierre  shrugged  and  drew  his  pistols.  They  rode 
down  the  hill  toward  the  cabin  and  fired,  first  one,  then  the 
other.  Shouts  from  their  pursuers  attested  the  success  of  the 
stratagem.  Whirling  about,  the  two  friends  spurred  up  the 
hill  again  and  away  from  Susan  and  Azilum.  Above  the  creak- 
ing of  saddle  and  crunching  of  dry  snow,  the  yells  of  the  pur- 
suers could  be  heard,  but  less  distinctly  now  and,  after  a half- 
mile,  not  at  all.  Said  Pierre,  “I  trust  we  reach  shelter  soon. 
The  saddle  is  galling  my  horse.” 

There  was  a sharp  chill  in  the  air.  Across  the  river  the 
heights  that  had  glowed  old  rose  turned  to  purple  and  then 
to  lead.  Beneath  their  light  blanket  of  dry  snow  the  leaves 
crackled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  animals.  Suddenly  the  ears  of 
the  horses  shot  forward.  Holding  his  breath,  Edmond  caught 
a new  sound.  Faintly  but  unmistakably,  the  eerie  howl  of  a 
hungry  wolf  came  from  somewhere  ahead.  Weird  and  pro- 
longed, it  made  his  skin  prickle.  Their  nostrils  dilated,  the 
horses  would  hardly  stand  still  long  enough  to  permit  reload- 
ing the  weapons.  And  now  the  dread  sound  grew  louder.  It 
was  difficult  to  keep  their  mounts  from  turning  tail. 

Suddenly  Jennie  spun  around,  crushing  Edmond’s  leg  against 
a tree.  The  contact  discharged  the  pistol  at  his  side.  A sear- 
ing pain  streaked  from  thigh  to  kneecap.  The  horse,  alarmed 
afresh  by  the  explosion,  plunged  off  at  a tangent,  and  Edmond 
was  thrown  from  the  saddle.  For  an  instant  hoofs  battered 
him  and  then  he  floated  away  on  a pink  cloud  that  dropped 
him  into  a black  hole  of  unconsciousness. 


Chapter  Twenty-jive 


here  came  a day  when  the  steep  sides  of  the  hole  were 


resolved  into  log  walls,  its  dirt  bottom  into  a feather  bed. 


A mysterious  thwacking  noise  guided  Edmond's  eyes  toward 
a doorway  through  which  he  could  see  a woman  seated  on  a 
bench.  She  was  rawboned,  tall,  with  straight  plain  hair  gath- 
ered in  a knot. 

The  thwack,  thwack  of  the  batten  ceased,  and  two  figures 
filled  the  doorway.  Pierre’s  features  grinned  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  woman. 

“Where  am  I?”  demanded  Edmond. 

“Newtown,”  replied  his  friend,  “and  here  is  the  Widow 
O’Leary.  We’ve  been  having  the  devil  of  a time  because  she 
doesn’t  speak  French  and  I don’t  understand  English  too  well.” 

“Newtown!”  echoed  Edmond  in  dismay,  for  the  place  had 
seemed  far  away  when  Hollenback  had  mentioned  having  a 
store  there.  The  female  spoke  in  a thin  nasal  voice. 

“I  niver  ixpicted  to  have  Frinch  into  my  house,  but  phwat 
ain’t  to  be  hilped  must  be  indured.” 

“What  does  she  say?”  asked  Pierre  anxiously. 

“She  doesn’t  like  the  French,”  answered  Edmond;  “she  says 
we  are  a nuisance.” 

“Tell  her,”  urged  Pierre,  “that  I said  she  has  been  most 


Placated,  the  woman  grunted  and  passed  into  the  kitchen. 
Pierre  drew  up  a splint-bottomed  chair. 

“You  were  knocked  senseless  when  your  pistol  went  off,” 


kind.” 
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he  continued.  “Fortunately,  the  wolves  followed  your  mare 
when  she  dashed  away.  I had  a time  getting  you  here." 

The  woman  returned  and  while  she  applied  something  that 
felt  good  to  the  aching  leg,  Pierre  added:  “Shortly  after  your 
accident,  at  a place  they  called  Sheshequin  Flats,  those  Elstons 
received  us  for  the  night.  You  were  delirious.  They  said  there 
was  a surgeon  at  Tioga  Point.  Monsieur  Hollenback  has  a 
trading  post  there  also.  That’s  where  the  Minisink  Path  to 
the  Delaware  begins.” 

Edmond’s  hand  found  that  of  his  friend  and  held  it.  Pierre 
continued:  “When  we  arrived,  however,  the  man  of  medicine 
had  left  for  Newtown.  But  there  was  an  ex-soldier  there  who 
had  just  finished  a sled.  He  works  for  Monsieur  Hollenback 
and  was  coming  up  here  to  get  a load  of  skins.  He  brought 
you.  The  Chemung  was  frozen  hard  and  we  came  with  good 
speed." 

“How  badly  am  I hurt,  Pierre?” 

“You’ve  been  raving  most  of  the  time.  The  bullet  made  a 
mess  of  things,  but  you’re  doing  well  now.  The  surgeon  got 
it  out,  but  said  you  had  to  keep  off  the  leg  for  some  time  or 
you  would  always  be  lame." 

Very  tired,  Edmond  closed  his  eyes.  It  was  hard  to  think. 
There  was  something  on  his  mind  that  he  couldn’t  quite  get 
hold  of.  It  was  good  to  know  that  he  had  escaped  the  wolves 
and  that  he  would  recover,  and  yet  this  knowledge  did  not 
bring  him  the  complete  ease  of  mind  that  it  should.  He  fell 
into  troubled  sleep. 
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Chapter  Twenty-six 


Pierre’s  appearance  in  the  morning  brought  everything 
back  to  mind.  Edmond  tried  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 
“Renard’s  papers?  Where  are  they?” 

Pierre  shrugged.  “They  might  have  been  lost  when  your 
horse  bolted  . . 

“No  letter,  no  folded  sheet  of  blue  paper?” 

Pierre  looked  away.  “It  may  have  dropped  from  your  pocket 
when  you  fell,”  he  said. 

Edmond  groaned.  The  adventure  had  ended  in  futility.  He 
had  neither  the  letter,  the  emerald,  nor  Renard’s  papers. 

The  surgeon  whose  chief  practice,  the  widow  told  him,  was 
with  horses,  shrugged  his  thin  round  shoulders  and  pushed  out 
a scrubby  chin. 

“Even  should  ye  git  to  Catawissy,  what  good  ’twould  do 
ye?”  he  reasoned.  “Only  wolf  critters  kin  cross  them  mount- 
ings until  late  spring.”  The  healer  shoved  more  tobacco  into 
a weathered  cheek.  “Now  if  ’twas  me,”  he  continued,  “an'  I 
was  goin’  to  Europe,  which  God  forbid,  I’d  go  to  N’York.  I’d 
git  me  to  a place  six  mile  above  here  where  Gin’ral  Sullivan 
buried  his  horses,  an’  then  I’d  go  down  Cath’rine  Crick  to 
the  lake  of  the  Senecas.  Paddlin’  takes  ye  to  the  great  road 
that  runs  through  the  Mohawk  country  to  Albany.  Then  down 
the  Hudson  in  a skiff,  and  yuh  kin  rest  yer  leg  almos’  the  hull 
way.” 

The  more  Edmond  considered  the  proposal  the  better  he 
liked  it.  He  could  start  a month  earlier  and  he  was  feverishly 
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impatient.  While  he  dipped  candles  for  Mrs.  O’Leary,  he 
tried  to  visualize  the  six  weeks’  journey.  It  seemed  a long  way 
around,  but  as  the  leech  had  said,  it  was  free  from  mountain 
travel  and  his  leg  could  be  mending.  He  decided  on  New  York. 

Hobbling  about  the  four-room  house  he  saw  thrifty  house- 
keeping on  the  frontier  at  its  best.  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  spoons, 
ladles,  and  other  implements  made  of  apple  and  cherry  wood 
had  to  hang  just  so  in  the  sunlight.  Her  wooden  bootjack  was 
always  between  the  splinter  broom  and  the  footstove  at  the 
side  of  the  big  fireplace.  “I  kapes  it  handy  like,”  she  explained, 
“just  in  case  wan  of  thim  drunken  Injuns  shows  his  ugly  mug 
in  me  doorway.” 

Edmond  came  to  feel  that  if  he  stayed  with  her  very  long 
he  would  get  “bounce”  enough  to  suit  even  Julienne.  The 
widow’s  stories,  particularly  the  one  describing  how  her  inebri- 
ated husband,  Terrence,  mistaking  the  pig  for  herself,  had 
gone  to  bed  with  her,  kept  the  place  in  stentorian  laughter. 
Pierre,  who  couldn’t  stand  missing  the  fun,  demanded  transla- 
tions so  that  Edmond  was  getting  to  be  something  of  a 
narrateur  himself. 

When  she  made  bread,  Edmond  was  permitted  to  sift  the 
rye-and-Indian  meal  by  sliding  the  tray  of  the  bread  trough 
back  and  forth  until  smooth.  Kneading  the  rye-and-Indian, 
however,  was  something  she  would  trust  to  no  one. 

Thanks  to  rivers  of  boneset  tea  and  good  nursing,  his  leg 
improved  rapidly.  Pierre  should  return  to  Azilum  at  once,  the 
two  agreed,  so  as  to  relieve  the  anxiety  that  their  unexplained 
departure  from  Azilum  had  doubtless  created. 

Edmond  said  he  wished  he  could  accompany  Pierre  as  far 
as  Susan's  home. 

“You  think  she  would  see  you?  You  shot  her  house  full  of 
holes,  you  know.” 

“I  did  not.  Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense?” 


"But  she  thought  you  did.  How  was  she  to  know  that  it 
wasn’t  you  who  was  shooting?  It  was  dark  and  . . 

“Ma  foi,”  said  Edmond  in  consternation.  "I  never  thought 
of  that.”  He  looked  so  doleful  that  Pierre  laughed.  "Set  your 
mind  at  ease,  my  friend.  I will  endeavor  to  explain  to  the 
lovely  Susan.” 

Parting  from  Pierre  was  harder  than  he  had  anticipated. 
What  the  young  surveyor  lacked  in  physical  prowess  he  made 
up  in  loyal  friendship.  He  had  risked  his  personal  safety  and 
honor  in  an  affair  that  was  distasteful  to  him.  With  his  depar- 
ture Edmond  felt  that  about  the  last  tie  in  America  was 
being  severed.  There  was  Noailles,  of  course,  and  Robert  Mor- 
ris, too,  but  they  were  interested  in  him,  he  suspected,  only 
so  long  as  he  was  a part  of  Azilum. 

With  the  advent  of  spring,  Edmond  sat  in  the  sun  while 
his  hostess  plucked  her  geese.  With  her  arm  firmly  holding 
the  long  neck  and  clacking  head,  she  would  remove  the  feath- 
ers from  back,  sides  and  breast  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
“Spring’s  the  time,  whin  the  fathers  is  light  and  springy  like,” 
she  commented,  "although  there’s  thim  as  says  contrary.” 

Newtown,  Edmond  thought,  was  even  more  pleasantly  situ- 
ated than  Azilum.  From  a point  at  the  base  of  the  eastern 
mountain  barrier  where  the  crystal  clear  waters  of  Newtown 
Creek  flowed  into  the  river,  he  could  look  west  over  the  broad 
pine-crowned  valley  for  several  miles  to  a cut  in  the  hills  where 
the  river  broke  through.  To  the  north,  toward  the  lake  of  the 
Senecas,  there  was  a broad  level  forested  plain.  Close  by,  the 
ruin  of  a stockade  called  Fort  Reid  reminded  of  General  Sul- 
livan’s expedition. 

The  Widow  O’Leary  who  was  a devout  Catholic,  was,  Ed- 
mond reflected,  a victim  of  the  superstition  that  Voltaire  had 
denounced;  and  yet  as  he  watched  her  he  almost  envied  her 
tranquility  and  good  cheer.  Although  she  and  Susan  would 
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disagree  about  their  respective  faiths,  they  had  something  in 
common  that  the  great  philosopher  lacked.  Despite  his  bril- 
liant exaltation  of  reason  and  his  searing  denuncation  of  the 
Church’s  perversions  of  religious  faith,  he  had  provided  no 
satisfying  substitute.  His  witty  and  virulent  condemnation  of 
all  existing  institutions  and  beliefs  made  good  entertainment 
but  left  only  emptiness. 

Despite  the  widow’s  good  company,  depression  shut  down 
upon  Edmond  like  fog.  Susan  had  passed  out  of  his  life. 
Julienne  was  far  away,  too  far  perhaps  for  him  ever  to  see  her 
again.  Even  if  he  did  find  her,  there  were  Renard’s  insinua- 
tions to  clear  up.  Suppose  the  fellow  had  poisoned  her  mind 
so  that  she  would  demand  proofs  that  the  emerald  had  been 
delivered.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Noailles  would  give 
him  such  proof.  Renard  might  have  told  him  lies,  too. 

Worrying  about  these  things,  Edmond  got  himself  into  a 
fine  stew  so  that  when  Mrs.  O’Leary  ushered  in  a priest  to  see 
him,  he  was  none  too  cordial. 

“You  bein’  so  down-hearted,”  she  explained,  “I  thought 
His  Riverence  would  bring  ye  comfort.  I told  him  ye’re  wan  of 
thim  Frinch  unbelievers,  but  he  don’t  mind.” 

It  required  no  more  than  a glance  to  see  that  the  cleric  was 
a good  man,  but  Edmond  was  in  no  mood  for  spiritual  con- 
solation. Having  been  disillusioned  by  the  one  person  in  the 
world  who  could  have  cured  his  unbelief,  he  had  no  use  for 
lesser  agents.  With  malicious  pleasure  he  led  the  man  of  God 
into  controversy  and  delivered  the  coup  de  grace  by  quoting 
Voltaire:  “ ‘While  harmless  in  itself,  the  injury  done  by  spirit- 
ualism lies  with  the  men  who  seek  to  profit  by  it  and  build  up 
a tyranny  founded  on  innocence  and  ignorance.’  You,  sir,  rep- 
resent that  system  and  you  waste  your  time.” 

When  the  priest  had  gone,  the  widow  exploded: 

“I  should  trow  yez  out’n  the  house,  I should,  fer  sassin’  His 
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Riverence.  An’  I would,  by  Satan,  wer’t  not  fer  Terrince  an’ 
the  patience  I lamed  with  ’im.  Ye  may  be  Frinch  an’  partner 
to  the  divil,  but  ye  got  no  razen  to  gleek  yer  betters.” 

Despite  his  leg,  Edmond  limped  after  the  priest  to  apolo- 
gize. Disarmed  by  his  ready  repentance,  Mrs.  O’Leary  laid 
herself  out  that  night  and  spread  a feast  that  included  chicken 
for  the  prodigal  and  two  days  later  when  he  departed,  she 
would  not  touch  so  much  as  a shilling  for  the  nursing  that  had 
lasted  weeks. 
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Chapter  Twenty-seven 


Sounding  like  peepers  in  a swamp,  the  wheels  of  the  lum- 
ber wagon  that  was  taking  Edmond  to  the  source  of 
Catherine  Creek  chucked  on  their  axles.  Although  Sullivan’s 
army  had  widened  the  trail  to  a road,  it  was  still  full  of  stumps, 
and  the  corduroy  over  wet  places  was  rotted  and  missing,  but 
the  woods  were  soft  with  anemones,  pitcher  plants  and  sun- 
dew; the  leaves  of  the  willows  green  and  tender.  The  trail  was 
mottled  by  sunlight  filtering  through  the  trees.  Only  on  north- 
ern exposures  were  there  occasional  patches  of  snow. 

Edmond’s  ex-soldier  driver  was  full  of  sanguinary  reminis- 
cences as  they  slowly  progressed  northward.  He  had  helped 
kill  the  sick  and  disabled  horses  of  the  expedition,  whose 
bleaching  skulls  later  gave  Horseheads  its  name.  Three  miles 
beyond,  they  came  to  Catherine  Creek  where  Edmond  was 
turned  over  to  a silent  Indian  with  a canoe.  The  passage  of  the 
waterway  through  swamps  abounding  with  tamarack,  balsam 
and  spruce  was  made  in  a few  hours  so  that  just  before  night- 
fall Edmond  gazed  over  a great  plain  of  sedge  and  cattails 
toward  the  gray-green  waters  of  the  great  lake  of  the  Senecas. 

During  two  days  of  paddling  the  forest-bordered  shore 
marched  by.  They  hugged  the  west  side  of  the  lake  so  as  to 
avoid  the  head  wind  and  rough  water.  Not  once  did  they 
encounter  any  living  being.  The  savages  it  had  harbored  for 
uncounted  generations  had  fled  before  General  Sullivan.  Of 
wild  life,  however,  there  was  no  end.  Furry  creatures  scurried 
from  the  water’s  edge  into  the  cover  of  the  forest  while  deer 
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and  bear  and  moose  retired  from  view  at  the  approach  of  the 
paddlers.  Countless  waterfowl  blackened  the  shore  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  clamor  on  being  disturbed. 

From  the  leech’s  glowing  description  of  the  road  to  Albany, 
Edmond  had  visualized  a wide  smooth  highway  running  pleas- 
antly toward  the  sunrise.  It  was,  however,  neither  wide  nor 
smooth,  and  on  this  western  section  no  stage  had  yet  been 
seen.  Passage  had  to  be  taken  in  a Conestoga  wagon  returning 
from  its  westward  trek. 

Despite  its  sloughs  and  stumps,  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
be  using  the  “Great  Road.”  Strings  of  as  many  as  twenty  wag- 
ons going  westward  passed  by,  their  insides  bulging  with 
women  and  children,  furniture  and  what  not,  while  lowing 
cattle  and  bleating  sheep  trailed  behind.  In  turning  out  for 
the  westward  rush  the  great  wagon  bogged  repeatedly,  but  the 
driver’s  profanity  and  whip  generally  proved  effective  in  re- 
suming the  journey. 

At  night  Edmond  formed  acquaintance  with  the  roughly 
dressed  and  powerful  men  who  rubbed  shoulders  at  the  inn 
bars.  They  had  fought  and  conquered  the  rocks  of  New  Eng- 
land and,  still  dissatisfied,  were  off  to  fight  and  conquer  again. 
It  seemed  from  their  talk  that  they  would  always  be  follow- 
ing the  sunset.  About  affairs  in  the  old  world  they  knew 
nothing  and  cared  less. 

“Marie  Antoinette?”  nasally  replied  a lanky  New  Englander 
to  Edmond’s  question;  “seems  like  I hear’n  of  her  an’  her 
fancy  ways.  My  woman  could  prob’ly  tell  yuh  . . “French 
like  yuh,  ain’t  she,  stranger?”  asked  another.  “How  many  cow 
critters  kin  she  milk  ’thout  stoppin’?”  Raucous  laughter,  ob- 
scene quips.  Rough,  impertinent,  these  pioneering  Americans, 
but  seldom  unfriendly  or  vicious. 

Not  infrequently  he  saw  them  reading  their  Bibles.  It  was  a 
recurring  phenomenon  that  puzzled  him.  America  seemed  to 


have  gone  a little  mad  about  religion.  Did  the  people  have 
as  high  conceptions  as  Susan?  Most  settlements  had  churches, 
plain  buildings  with  ugly  attempts  at  spires.  Responding  to 
the  bells,  men  walked  with  the  ponderous  gait  they  had  ac- 
quired behind  the  plow,  or  mounted  on  sturdy  farm  horses, 
had  their  women  on  pillions  behind  them. 

At  Albany  village  where  Edmond  had  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  Hudson  River,  a smartly  dressed  man  in  a beaver  hat,  with 
his  feet  on  the  porch  railing  of  the  tavern  was  holding  forth  to 
a group  of  admirers.  The  word  “Toulon”  drew  Edmond  into 
the  circle.  A young  French  artillery  officer,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte by  name,  had  retaken  the  port  from  the  English.  Heart 
pounding,  Edmond  asked:  “And  the  Queen,  monsieur— Marie 
Antoinette— you  have  news  of  her?” 

With  a nonchalant  shrug  the  raconteur  drew  his  finger  sug- 
gestively across  his  neck,  at  which  expressive  gesture  the  crowd 
laughed. 

“When?”  Edmond  got  out  the  word  with  difficulty. 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow,”  replied  the  supercilious  one,  “how 
can  you  be  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  your  afflicted  country?” 
Then,  retiring  into  profound  reflection,  designed  perhaps  to 
impress  his  auditors,  he  said:  “Let  me  see  . . . the  news  ar- 
rived about  Christmas.  That  would  make  it  some  time  in  the 
fall.  Let  us  say  last  October.” 

Edmond’s  voice  dropped  to  little  more  than  a whisper: 
“Monsieur,  would  you  by  any  chance— that  is,  was  there  a 
report  concerning  one  Julienne  Sanjou?” 

Restrained  from  a bantering  rejoinder  by  Edmond’s  earnest- 
ness, the  man-about-town  spread  his  carefully  manicured  hands 
in  a gesture  of  ignorance.  Some  one  with  less  consideration 
for  Edmond’s  feelings  said:  “At  the  rate  they  been  choppin’ 
off  heads  over  there,  they’ll  be  nobody  left  but  scum.” 

As  the  passenger  sloop,  Jonas  Peebles , drew  near  New  York, 
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Edmond  was  startled  by  black  smoke  ascending  from  the  deck 
of  a vessel.  “Look,”  he  shouted  to  the  skipper  who  sat  in  the 
stern  sheets,  “that  ship  is  on  fire.”  The  crew  and  passengers 
flocked  to  the  rail.  “It's  a steamboat,”  some  one  said,  using  a 
word  that  he  had  not  heard  before. 

Although  the  sails  of  the  vessel  were  furled  and  the  tide  was 
going  against  it,  it  came  steadily  toward  them.  It  was  uncanny. 
And  now  as  the  skipper  of  the  Jonas  Peebles  brought  the  sloop 
around  so  that  it  paralleled  the  course  and  direction  of  the 
strange  craft,  Edmond  saw  that  its  many  passengers  seemed 
unconcerned  by  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  kept  coming  out 
of  a big  pipe.  Behind  the  craft  the  water  was  boiling  as  though 
churned  by  a school  of  hungry  fish.  As  they  drew  closer,  how- 
ever, he  saw  that  this  was  caused  by  paddles  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a water  wheel. 

“That's  Sam  Morey’s  fool  contraption,”  said  the  skipper.  “I 
seen  it  before  when  it  was  settin’  out  for  Hartford.  Must  be  it 
never  got  there.”  He  shook  his  head  and  spat  over  the  side. 
“It’s  a dare  to  the  Almighty  who  provides  the  wind  and  the 
currents.  Take  that  feller  John  Fitch  down  to  Philadelphy; 
look  what  happened  to  him!” 

“What  did?”  questioned  a voice  fearfully. 

“Eight  year  ago  he  rigged  paddles  on  an  endless  chain  to  a 
steam  biler.  It  burnt  up.  Then  he  rigged  'em  upright  at  the 
sides,  but  the  Lord  ordained  that  paddles  was  for  human  arms 
to  use  and  there  was  a collision.  Fitch  kept  buildin’  boats  but 
the  Lord  had  forsook  him  an’  he  kept  gettin’  poorer  and 
poorer.  He’ll  go  to  a pauper’s  grave.” 

In  New  York  Edmond  felt  less  at  home  than  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  heard  no  French  spoken  and  the  conviction  grew 
that  he  would  learn  nothing  of  Julienne  unless  he  went  on 
to  Philadelphia. 
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Chapter  Twenty-eight 


It  was  three  weeks  after  leaving  Newtown  that  Edmond 
pulled  the  silver  bell-knob  of  the  house  on  Walnut  Street. 
Almost  a year  had  elapsed,  he  grimly  reflected,  since  he  had 
stood  on  this  same  spot,  and  what  had  he  to  show  for  it? 
A year  without  one  word  of  intelligence  about  Julienne,  save 
only  the  insinuations  that  Renard  had  made.  If  bad  or  dis- 
appointing news  or  no  news  at  all  awaited  him,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  stand  it. 

For  several  seconds  Brutus  looked  at  him  without  recogni- 
tion. Then  thick  lips  parted  in  a grin.  The  master  was  away, 
he  said,  but  would  return  the  next  day,  to  attend  a party  which 
Mr.  Morris  was  giving. 

Any  delay,  no  matter  how  short,  seemed  unbearable,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Brutus  left  him  in  the  familiar  hall 
while  he  went  for  refreshments. 

Finishing  his  sandwiches  and  wine,  Edmond  tried  to  be 
casual:  “Brutus,  by  any  chance  would  you  know  whether 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  has  had  news  of  Mademoiselle  Julienne 
Sanjou?” 

The  black's  eyes  fell  before  his  earnest  gaze. 

“You  know  something,  Brutus.  Tell  me,  has  she  come?”  His 
heart  started  to  pound. 

“Before  Gawd,  Monsieur  Beauvais  . . .” 

Edmond  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gripped  the  other  as  he 
backed  away.  “Tell  me  the  truth,  man,  or  I’ll  throttle  . . 
Whites  of  his  eyes  rolling,  Brutus  gasped:  “Let  me  go,  I— 
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I’ll  tell  you.  The  Count,  he  had  a letter.  It  said  . . . Oh, 
monsieur,  don’t  make  me  . . .” 

Edmond  shook  him.  “Out  with  it,  you  scoundrel,  I . . .” 

“She  is  dead,  Monsieur  Beauvais.  They  chopped  off  her 
head.”  He  began  to  sob.  “The  Count,  what’ll  he  say  when  he 
finds  I told  you?” 

Blindly  Edmond  left  the  house  and  strode  up  Walnut 
Street.  The  brick  sidewalks  were  thronged  with  sailors,  blacks, 
and  people  of  fashion,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  In  the  road- 
way many  carriages  that  lent  an  air  of  prosperous  gaiety  to 
the  scene  passed  without  his  notice.  Ladies  with  headdresses 
and  hats  rivaling  those  of  the  Paris  boulevards  made  no  im- 
pression. Juliefine’s  death  numbed  his  mind.  Despite  the  tor- 
ture that  the  unknown  contents  of  her  letter  to  Renard  had 
caused  him,  he  had  not  wavered  in  his  intention  to  claim  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  death  left  him  empty  and  spent. 

He  rested  his  elbow  on  the  rail  of  the  wooden  bridge  that 
spanned  the  Schuylkill.  He  had  walked  a mile  without  know- 
ing it.  The  placid  water  and  the  green  pastures  beyond  en- 
hanced his  feeling  of  loneliness. 

Hours  later  he  was  back  at  the  nobleman’s  house.  Before  he 
could  pull  the  bell  Brutus  opened  the  door.  His  master,  he 
whispered  furtively,  had  returned  earlier  than  was  expected 
and  awaited  Edmond  in  the  office.  With  a premonition  caused 
by  the  servant's  peculiar  manner,  Edmond  went  through  the 
parlor  but  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  smaller  room. 
Seated  at  his  desk,  the  Vicomte  looked  older  and  thinner.  His 
glance  seemed  to  lack  its  former  lustre.  When  he  failed  to 
rise  Edmond  would  have  thought  him  ill  except  for  a strange 
frigidity  in  his  voice. 

As  though  to  reassure  himself  that  he  had  not  entered  the 
wrong  house,  Edmond  took  mental  note  of  familiar  objects. 
There  upon  the  paneled  wall  was  the  single  sword  that  had 
companioned  the  one  he  wore.  Behind  one  of  those  squares 


of  polished  oak  was  the  secret  safe  where  the  emerald  had 
been  secreted. 

“What  brings  you  to  Philadelphia?”  The  Vicomte  spoke 
with  an  indifference  that  puzzled  Edmond. 

Embarrassed  by  his  patron’s  coldness,  he  hit  upon  the  reply 
that  he  had  news  of  importance  for  Robert  Morris.  He  was 
about  to  add  what  the  news  was,  but  the  nobleman  said  dully: 
“You  are  fortunate,  monsieur,  for  he  will  be  in  the  city  tomor- 
row night.  He  is  giving  a reception,  but  I will  arrange  the 
matter.  You  have  formal  dress?  No?  I will  arrange  that  also. 
Brutus  will  attend  to  your  needs.  I observe  that  you  still  have 
my  sword.  That  will  be  proper  to  wear  for  a function.  Until 
tomorrow  night  at  eight,  then.” 

Realizing  that  he  was  dismissed,  Edmond  rose.  There  had 
been  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  Julienne  nor  even  of  the 
emerald.  In  the  hall  Brutus  met  him.  “You  will  be  served  in 
your  room,  monsieur,”  was  all  he  said. 

Silently  conducted  to  the  same  room  on  the  upper  floor, 
Edmond  wondered  whether  the  servant  could  explain  what 
was  wrong,  but  refrained  from  asking  questions  that  only  his 
host  had  the  right  to  answer.  After  Brutus  was  gone  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  trying  to  understand.  It  had  been  less 
than  six  months  since  the  almost  affectionate  parting  at 
Azilum.  It  was,  of  course,  possible  that  Talon  had  reported 
his  unauthorized  departure  from  Azilum,  or  even  that  Renard 
had  invented  some  evil  story  that  had  damaged  his  reputation; 
but  he  could  not  imagine  what  it  might  be.  Had  the  Vicomte 
suffered  personal  reverses  that  had  soured  his  disposition? 

Brutus  returned  with  a tray  but  apparently  the  servant’s 
lips  were  sealed  and  again  Edmond  forbore  to  question  him. 
There  was  toast  and  tea  and  fried  mush  and  fruit,  but  Edmond 
had  little  appetite.  There  was  no  incentive  left,  neither  in  re- 
maining nor  departing. 


Chapter  Twenty-nine 


Wearied  by  the  long  journey  and  sick  at  heart,  he 
arose  from  a troubled  night  with  the  intention  of 
demanding  an  explanation.  Noailles,  however,  was  not  to  be 
seen  and  Brutus,  either  noncommittal  or  ignorant,  was  of  no 
aid.  Bewildered,  Edmond  went  to  the  waterfront  and  sought 
out  shipping  masters  for  a possible  berth  to  France,  but  every- 
where met  the  same  negative  attitude.  Alien  seamen  were 
plain  poison  to  the  Yankee  skippers  who  had  no  desire  to  be 
found  harboring  either  French  or  English  sailors  on  their  ships. 
Search  and  seizure  caused  delay  and  cost  money. 

Disheartened,  he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  enigmatical 
host.  In  his  room,  clothing  suitable  to  the  evening's  engage- 
ment was  spread  upon  the  bed.  Shortly  thereafter  Brutus  sum- 
moned him.  Noailles,  who  waited  in  the  hall,  was  civil  but 
disinclined  to  talk.  As  their  hired  carriage  drew  up  at  the  great 
house  at  Market  and  Sixth,  footmen  in  wine-colored  liveries 
swarmed  about  them.  Amid  candlelight  gleaming  from  pol- 
ished floors  and  silver,  they  passed  into  a dressing-room  with 
bewigged  male  guests. 

“Egad,  it’s  Noailles  back  from  fresh  conquests  among  the 
ladies  of  Baltimore."  The  bantering  high  voice  was  swallowed 
in  a chorus  of  greetings  that  attested  the  nobleman’s  popu- 
larity. 

“You  must  have  been  spying  on  me  through  your  telescope, 
Rittenhouse,"  laughingly  retorted  the  Vicomte.  “By  the  way, 
they  tell  me  you  are  reproducing  the  universe  with  wire  and 
little  wood  balls." 
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“Only  the  planets  and  their  satellites,”  replied  the  slightly 
built  but  tall  and  erect  astronomer.  “I’d  like  to  show  it  to  you. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  the  first  orrery.” 

Swept  along  in  the  chattering  current  that  drifted  into  the 
hall  where  ladies,  flounced  and  furbelowed  and  in  elaborate 
coiffures,  joined  them,  Edmond  came  to  the  threshold  of  the 
colorful  ballroom.  Candlelight  diffused  iridescently  by  myri- 
ads of  cut-glass  pendants  and  reflected  by  polished  floor,  silver 
and  large  imported  mirrors,  made  a brave  and  inspiring  scene. 
While  powdering  the  hair  had  been  outlawed  in  France,  here 
it  was  still  prevalent  and  many  of  the  guests  had  frizzed  and 
tortured  their  curls  into  as  fantastic  shapes  as  any  formerly 
seen  at  court. 

Standing  on  a low  dais,  the  host  with  his  wife  dominated 
the  company.  Following  Noailles,  who  did  not  bother  to  intro- 
duce him,  Edmond  bent  over  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Morris. 
Although  obviously  he  meant  nothing  to  her,  her  amiable 
expression  bespoke  good  will  as  she  received  his  acknowledg- 
ments. In  contrast  with  the  female  guests,  she  was  gowned 
simply  and  the  lace  collar  and  curls  that  fell  to  her  shoulders 
gave  her  a girlish  appearance.  Robert  Morris  had  the  mechani- 
cal cordiality  he  would  manifest  to  any  one  he  had  forgotten. 

As  Noailles  deserted  him,  Edmond  realized  afresh  that  he 
was  a stranger  here.  No  one  in  the  company  cared  a hoot 
about  him.  He  was  an  alien  in  America  and  an  outcast  from 
France.  He  took  refuge  in  an  alcove  that  housed  a palm  set  in  a 
large  glazed  pot  decorated  with  Chinese  dragons. 

Before  him  was  an  empty  settee.  At  first  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  two  garrulous  ladies  who  seated  themselves  on  it, 
until  one  said:  “There  is  Alexander  Hamilton!  Isn’t  he  hand- 
somel  He  has  such  a virile  and  youthfuhhgure.” 

“I  agree,  my  dear,  but  there  is  now  in  this  city  one  hand- 
somer than  he.” 
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Looking  at  the  Secretary  with  apathetic  eyes,  Edmond  lost 
the  rest  of  the  remark.  Less  than  a year  had  passed,  he  reflected 
somberly,  since  that  first  meeting  in  this  same  house.  Then, 
the  mere  sight  of  the  slim  graceful  figure  had  fired  him  with 
hope  and  ambition.  He  had  seen  himself  in  the  distinguished 
visitor,  raised  to  the  nth  power.  Now,  however,  he  felt  no 
answering  thrill,  no  call  to  achievement.  Without  Julienne  to 
work  for,  the  word  “America”  was  only  a sound. 

In  a steady  stream  now,  the  guests  were  entering  and  after 
paying  their  respects,  were  passing  on  to  refreshments. 

Formerly,  Noailles  would  have  been  at  his  elbow  informing 
him  as  to  their  identity  and  making  telling  and  amusing  com- 
ments. Again  the  women’s  voices  obtruded:  “I  think  Charles 
Carroll  is  so  distinguished,  don’t  you,  Nettie?  . . . My  good- 
ness, there’s  Mister  Jefferson  with  that  terrible  violet  waistcoat 
again!  You’d  think  that  any  man  with  red  hair  . . .” 

“Mild”  was  the  word  that  described  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Edmond  idly  thought.  Those  blue-gray  eyes  in  the  square  face 
might  convey  good  will,  but  they  would  never  glow  like  Hamil- 
ton’s—not  that  it  mattered  who  these  Americans  were  or  what 
they  denoted. 

The  voice  of  the  announcer  bore  down  on  the  tumult  of 
laughter  and  conversation:  “Their  Excellencies,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  His  Lady!” 

Advancing  as  the  hushed  guests  fell  back  to  make  a broad 
aisle  were  a substantial  couple  to  whom  every  one  bowed. 
With  an  amiability  to  which  a firm  jaw  lent  dignity,  George 
Washington  distracted  Edmond  for  the  moment  from  his 
depression.  He  wore  his  wine-colored  coat  and  breeches  and 
yellow  waistcoat  with  the  air  of  a benevolent  king.  At  his  side 
hung  a light  dress  sword  in  a green  scabbard.  The  placid-faced 
woman  on  his  arm  shared  his  distinction  with  easy  grace  and 
simplicity.  The  hosts  stepped  down  from  their  dais  to  meet 
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them  and  as  the  four  talked  informally,  the  tension  of  the 
company  relaxed  and  the  dancing  was  begun. 

“Annabelle!”  The  other  woman  gripped  her  companion’s 
arm.  “Who  is  that  pair  just  entering?” 

“Why,  that’s  the  man  I was  speaking  of,  Major  Henri  de 
Blois.  And,  my  dear,  every  one  is  talking  about  her.  She  is 
just  absolutely  nobody.  How  he  could  be  taken  in  by  the 
pretty  minx  . . .” 

Both  women  looked  around  as  Edmond’s  hand  gripped  the 
back  of  the  settee.  The  name  struck  him  like  a blow.  But  even 
if  he  had  not  heard  it  and  had  not  recognized  Renard,  he 
could  never  have  confused  Susan  Hardy  with  any  one  else. 
Neither  French  hairdressing,  powder,  rouge,  nor  the  decollete 
bodice  could  deceive  him.  The  way  she  clung  on  Renard’s 
arm,  looking  adoringly  up  into  his  eyes!  The  proud  possessive- 
ness  of  the  scoundrel  as  he  presented  her  to  the  Morrises!  The 
cordiality  with  which  they  received  him  was  also  astounding. 
It  was  so  fantastic,  so  unreal,  that  it  was  like  an  improbable 
play.  Yet  there  they  were.  The  rogue  certainly  had  lost  no  time 
marrying  her! 

Conscious  of  the  scrutiny  of  his  two  neighbors,  Edmond 
turned  away  and  discovered  that  his  fingernails  were  raising 
red  welts  in  his  palms.  He  moved  to  the  adjoining  room  where 
punchbowls  were  arranged.  He  tried  to  shut  out  the  scene 
that  he  had  just  turned  his  back  on.  He  knew  that  it  would 
plague  him  all  his  days.  Tire  collapse  of  his  fortune  was  now 
absolute  and  complete.  Julienne,  his  family,  his  patrons  were 
lost  to  him,  and  now  this  last.  Susan,  he  had  thought,  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Now  he  knew  better.  He  had  not  possessed 
her  physically,  but  spiritually  she  had  been  part  of  him. 

Unconsciously  he  took  the  punch  that  an  attendant  served 
and  retired  to  a corner  where  he  might  be  undisturbed. 
Renard,  the  liar,  the  thief,  the  profligate,  was  fully  established 


in  the  best  Philadelphia  society.  And  no  less  incredible,  there 
was  Susan,  married  to  him  and  acting  as  though  she  had  never 
known  any  other  kind  of  life. 

“Beauvais,  Monsieur  Morris  will  receive  you  shortly  after 
His  Excellency  leaves.”  Abruptly,  as  though  having  discharged 
an  unpleasant  duty,  Noailles  started  to  walk  away.  Edmond 
suddenly  realized  that  chance  had  dealt  him  a lucky  card. 
Renard  had  walked  right  into  a trap. 

“Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  he  said  eagerly,  “I  must  talk  with 
you  at  once.”  He  caught  up  with  the  nobleman,  dropping  his 
voice:  “Renard  is  here.” 

“Renard?” 

“Why  yes,”  said  Edmond,  surprised  at  the  other’s  lapse  of 
memory.  “Surely  you  remember  the  man  who  broke  into  your 
house  the  night  I delivered  the  emerald?” 

“You  forget  that  I did  not  see  the  man,”  was  the  coolly 
inexplicable  reply.  “Of  course  I recall  your  report  of  the  inci- 
dent. Which  one  is  he?” 

Edmond  drew  his  former  patron  to  the  doorway  and  scan- 
ning the  company,  pointed  out  the  black-haired  head  that 
loomed  inches  above  most  of  the  males.  “Do  you  see  that  man 
with  the  woman  on  his  arm,  the  one  who  is  talking  to 
Monsieur  Jefferson?” 

“Of  course  I see  him,”  replied  the  Vicomte  irritably,  “and 
if  you  really  think  he  is  your  Renard,  I prescribe  a glass  of 
strong  wine.” 

“Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  that  is  Renard,  the  man  who  tried 
to  rob  you.” 

“Enough,  Monsieur  Beauvais;  I leave  you.  That  is  Major 
de  Blois,  the  trusted  land  agent  of  Robert  Morris.  No  one  has 
a better  right  to  be  here.”  He  eyed  Edmond  coldly. 

“But,  monsieur,  he  has  the  emerald.  He  . . .”  Noailles 
turned  away. 
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Bewildered  and  defeated,  Edmond  knew  only  a desire  to 
escape.  Why  should  he  persist  in  denouncing  the  thief  if 
Noailles  chose  to  be  deceived?  What  difference  did  anything 
make  anyway?  Julienne  was  dead  and  Susan  was  the  rogue’s 
wife.  The  chapter  was  closed.  These  people  cared  nothing  for 
him  and  he  cared  nothing  for  them.  America  held  no  future 
for  him.  All  that  remained  was  to  get  out  of  the  accursed 
country. 


Chapter  Thirty 


From  the  empty  hall  Edmond  turned  for  a last  look  at  the 
gay  company.  To  his  dismay  Susan  was  approaching.  Yes, 
she  was  motioning  him  to  wait.  She  was  very  pale.  Her  bosom 
rapidly  rising  and  falling  betrayed  her  agitation.  Then  with  a 
blending  of  frankness  and  reticence,  her  hand  was  on  his  arm, 
drawing  him  into  the  shadow  of  the  stairway.  Strength  de- 
parted from  his  knees.  His  hand  went  out  to  the  wall  for 
support  while  he  waited  with  growing  tension  to  hear  her 
voice. 

“You  will  think  me  forward,  Monsieur  Beauvais,  but  I must 
speak  to  you.  I saw  you  staring  at  Henri."  Her  voice  was  hardly 
more  than  a whisper.  “It  is  your  intention  to  betray  him,  is 
it  not?" 

For  a moment  Edmond  could  not  speak.  Her  nearness,  the 
appeal  in  her  eyes,  the  tacit  admission  that  she  knew  her  hus- 
band was  sailing  under  false  colors  and  that  despite  that  knowl- 
edge she  was  trying  to  be  true  to  him,  left  him  speechless. 

“I  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  kindness  from  you,”  her 
low  voice  went  on,  “for  after  robbing  Major  de  Blois  of  papers, 
you  fired  at  my  house,  trying,  I suppose,  to  show  your  hate. 
And  yet  I would  have  you  know  that  it  was  I who  prevented 
him  from  returning  your  fire.  I don’t  know  what  made  me  do 
that  unless  it  was  that  you  once  saved  my  life." 

Edmond’s  thought  flashed  back  to  the  cabin  at  Azilum  and 
he  suddenly  knew  that  despite  the  change  in  her  social  posi- 
tion, she  was  at  heart  the  same  straightforward  simple  girl  who 
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had  nursed  him  back  to  health.  He  could  not  stand  it  to  have 
her  think  so  ill  of  him. 

"That  was  not  I who  did  the  shooting,”  he  said  earnestly. 
“You  must  believe  that.  I was  pursued  by  men  of  evil  intent 
who  thought  I was  in  your  house.  It  was  they  who  shot.” 

The  widening  of  her  eyes  was  followed  by  a softer  expression 
that  seemed  to  say  she  would  like  to  believe  him. 

“Forgive  me  if  I misjudged  you,”  she  said  quietly.  “I  do  not 
understand,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  time  for  that  now.”  She 
looked  behind  her  apprehensively.  “All  I ask  is  that  you  be 
generous.  Must  you  betray  Henri?” 

Her  perplexity  and  helplessness,  together  with  the  faint  but 
provocative  perfume  that  bridged  the  short  space  between 
them,  swept  away  cold  reason  and  he  heard  himself  saying: 
“I  give  you  my  assurance,  mademoiselle,  that  the  man  you 
love  will  not  suffer  betrayal  by  me.” 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  turned  up  but  the  effect  was  that 
she  smiled  at  him  with  her  heart.  It  brought  back  the  way  she 
had  first  looked  at  him  in  Wilkes-Barre  when  he  had  taken  her 
part  against  the  rough  crowd. 

“Edmond,”  she  said  softly,  “you  are  kind.”  Her  eyes  were 
glistening.  The  hard  pressure  of  her  hand  sealed  his  promise. 
Then  she  was  gone. 

In  a dream  Edmond  passed  into  the  empty  dressing-room. 
In  her  hour  of  need  she  had  appealed  to  him  for  help.  She  had 
even  used  his  first  name.  She  had  given  herself  to  Renard,  and 
yet  not  all  of  herself.  The  memory  of  the  moment  just  passed 
would  always  remain.  Edmond  would  never  violate  it.  Nothing 
now  could  unseal  his  lips.  Suddenly  he  realized  that  he  must 
get  away  before  the  interview  with  Morris. 

At  sound  of  some  one  entering  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Noailles.  “Monsieur  Beauvais,  Robert  Morris  will  see  you 
now.” 
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“But  I have  nothing  to  say  to  him.” 

“You  mean  you  realize  that  you  were  mistaken  about  Henri 
de  Blois?” 

Edmond,  his  eyes  downcast,  nodded. 

“Quite  right,  monsieur.  However,  I have  already  conveyed 
your  suspicions  to  our  host  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  your  apologies  to  him.” 

Unable  to  escape,  Edmond  followed  as  the  nobleman  led 
him  down  the  hall  and  tapped  on  a closed  door.  With  hands 
behind  his  back  Robert  Morris  was  pacing  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  mahogany  highboy  that  Edmond  had  noticed  on 
his  first  visit. 

“Vicomte  de  Noailles  says  that  you  have  something  to  say 
to  me  about  my  agent,  Henri  de  Blois.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  Edmond,  “I  have  made  a grievous  error. 
I came  here  to  tell  you  that  your  agent  whom  I met  on  the 
upper  Susquehanna,  was  none  other  than  the  criminal  who 
tried  to  rob  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.  I have  learned  only  this 
evening  that  I was  mistaken.” 

Noailles  spoke.  “Beauvais,  you  have  something  else  to  tell 
us,  have  you  not?” 

Nonplussed  at  the  accusatory  tone,  Edmond  stared. 

“Well,”  said  Morris  impatiently,  “out  with  it!  My  guests 
await  me.” 

“I  do  not  understand.” 

“Let  me  help  you,”  said  Noailles.  “A  year  ago  I surprised 
you  at  midnight  in  my  office.  You  explained  your  presence  by 
relating  a story  of  robbery  which  you  frustrated.  We  believed 
you  and  showed  our  faith  by  commissioning  you  to  go  to 
Azilum.  Monsieur  Morris  generously  supplied  you  with  a 
horse.  We  provided  every  necessary  thing.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  you  deserted  the  colony.  You  persuaded  one 
of  the  people  to  accompany  you,  taking  with  you  my  sword 
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and  the  horse.  Many  months  passed  without  any  explanation. 
Now  you  reappear,  penniless,  no  doubt,  but  with  a new  story 
which  involves  the  honor  of  a trusted  agent.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful in  deceiving  us  once  . . .” 

Edmond  colored  to  his  temples.  So  this  was  the  reason  for 
their  coldness!  Choking  back  his  anger  he  protested:  “But 
surely.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  Pierre  must  have  informed  you 
of  the  mischance  that  befell  me.  He  returned  to  Azilum  . . .” 

“We  know  nothing  of  Pierre  nor  of  his  return,”  said  Noailles. 
“Had  he  done  so,  Talon  would  have  sent  us  word.” 

“Then,”  said  Edmond  in  distress,  “some  accident  must  have 
befallen  Pierre.” 

“The  story  will  not  do,”  countered  Noailles  inexorably. 
“Unfortunately  for  you,  the  man  you  sought  to  compromise 
was  here  tonight  and  . . .” 

“Dastardly!”  exclaimed  Morris.  “Trying  to  involve  in  dis- 
grace an  innocent  man  and  his  fiancee.  No  worthier  nor  more 
popular  young  couple  has  brightened  the  society  of  this  fair 
city.” 

Edmond  was  trembling  so  that  he  could  not  trust  his  voice. 
Fiancee!  Susan  not  yet  married  to  the  blackguard!  His  mind 
struggled  with  the  implications  of  this  new  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation. Was  he  not  absolved  of  his  promise,  seeing  that  it  was 
made  under  the  impression  that  she  was  Renard’s  wife?  If  they 
sent  for  her  she  would  have  to  admit  that  De  Blois  was  an 
impostor.  Such  an  admission  would  serve  to  save  himself  from 
ruin. 

“Messieurs,”  Edmond  began  in  a strained  voice,  “You  will 
please  summon  . . .”  The  words  stuck  in  his  throat.  Whether 
fiancee  or  wife,  Susan  had  her  reasons  for  protecting  Renard. 
She  took  it  for  granted  that  the  promise  would  not  be  broken. 

“Before  you  go,  Beauvais,”  said  Noailles,  “would  you  care 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  disappearance  of  my  emerald?” 
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Stunned  by  this  new  accusation,  Edmond  only  stared.  Then, 
stung  into  fury  by  its  injustice,  he  cried  savagely:  “I  can,  but 
I will  not.  But  I’ll  make  this  helpful  suggestion:  accuse  some 
one  who  had  been  in  Philadelphia  before  it  was  missed.” 

“We  have  no  assurance  that  you  have  not  been  here  all  the 
time,”  said  Morris. 

The  situation  was  utterly  hopeless.  Tied  by  his  promise  to 
Susan  and  without  proofs,  there  was  nothing  to  say  or  do.  In  a 
dead  silence  his  fingers  fumbled  at  the  buckle  of  his  sword 
belt.  The  scabbard  chattered  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table.  He 
turned  toward  the  hall  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

Toward  morning  he  dropped  into  an  exhausted  sleep  in  a 
haymow.  Already  he  was  ten  miles  on  his  way  to  Gatawissa. 
If  Pierre  was  to  be  found  he  would  find  him,  for  his  friend 
alone  could  reestablish  his  honor. 
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Chapter  Thirty-one 


Days  later— Edmond  could  not  have  said  how  many— the 
lanky  boatman  who  was  steering  the  cargo  skiff  spat  a 
yellow  stream  over  the  side  and  called:  “Ye’ve  no  need  to  kill 
yerself,  Frenchy.  I ain’t  never  seed  a feller  like  yuh  fer  work. 
Keeps  me  busy  jest  perventin’  us  from  goin’  ashore  every  few 
rod.  Them  lily  hands  o’  your’n’ll  be  rawer’n  fresh-killed  deer 
meat  ef  yuh  don’t  lay  off  that  pole.” 

Abashed  by  this,  the  second  complaint  that  the  steersman 
had  made  since  leaving  Catawissa,  Edmond  tried  to  curb  his 
impatience.  He  took  more  time  in  setting  his  pole  on  the  river 
bottom  and  slowed  his  walk  from  the  bow  to  the  stern.  The 
two  weeks  that  had  been  consumed  in  reaching  the  river,  com- 
bined with  the  snail’s  pace  of  the  cumbersome  boat,  had 
driven  him  frantic.  His  resolution  to  find  Pierre  had  been 
tested  cruelly;  but  with  his  honor  at  stake,  there  was  no  price 
he  would  not  pay  to  find  him.  Confronted  by  him,  Noailles 
and  Morris  would  have  to  eat  their  words. 

The  ragged  brown  linsey  coat  which  he  had  secured  from 
a traveling  huckster  lay  carefully  folded  where  he  could  watch 
it.  Except  for  the  Spanish  dollar  that  the  sale  of  Noailles’ 
finery  had  brought,  its  pockets  were  empty.  He  was  guarding 
the  coin  as  he  would  his  life,  for  it  belonged  to  the  nobleman 
and  some  day  he  would  be  giving  it  back  to  him.  Meanwhile, 
every  intervening  hour  would  add  to  his  torture. 

Long  before  that  first  day  was  over  Edmond  had  been 
washed  clean  of  his  contempt  for  rivermen.  They  might  be 
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louts,  but  he  came  to  realize  that  only  men  of  dull  sensibilities 
could  stand  the  toil  of  poling  boats  upstream. 

But  even  so,  interesting  things  happened  to  break  the  mo- 
notony. One  day  the  water  was  strangely  agitated,  reminding 
him  of  a great  school  of  shad  encountered  on  his  passage  up 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  the  excited  yells  of  his  companions 
announced  something  stranger.  Ponderously  the  raft  slid  into 
a mass  of  struggling  squirrels.  Edmond  was  horrified  to  see  the 
boatmen  slashing  at  the  helpless  creatures  with  paddles  and 
sticks.  Instinctively  he  protested  against  the  wanton  pointless 
destruction.  “Arietez-vous!”  he  shouted,  striking  down  the 
upraised  paddle  of  the  man  nearest  him.  “What  have  they 
done  that  you  should  take  lives  so  innocent?” 

Confused,  the  boatman  fingered  the  long  locks  of  his  dishev- 
eled hair,  then  said  tolerantly:  “Guess  you  ain’t  never  seed  no 
migratin’  squirrels  afore,  has  you,  Frenchy?” 

“I  should  feel  no  different  if  I saw  them  a hundred  times,” 
retorted  Edmond. 

“I  reckon  yuh  would,”  countered  the  other,  “fer  then  you’d 
know  them  animals  is  sick  and  pore.  They  got  large  worms  to 
their  skins  an’  wherever  they  go  they  spread  the  p’izen. 
’Twould  be  a mercy  if  we  could  kill  ’em  all.” 

Edmond  apologized  and  when,  two  days  later,  the  sky  grew 
dark  in  broad  daylight  with  millions  of  waterfowl  that  swooped 
so  low  that  the  men  could  Hail  them  with  oars,  Edmond  joined 
in  the  sport  with  right  good  will. 

Summer  had  adorned  the  remembered  nakedness  of  Azilum 
so  that  it  was  well  nigh  unrecognizable.  Many  new  buildings, 
among  them  shops  and  a tavern,  flanked  the  broad  avenue  of 
sun-baked  earth  that  extended  from  the  wharf  toward  the  hills. 
Standing  in  a doorway  was  John  Keating,  who  after  a moment 
of  staring  unbelief  exclaimed: 

“I’ll  be  a ring-tailed  monkey  if  it  isn’t  the  runaway!  Where’s 
that  other  prodigal,  Pierre  Herriot?” 
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“Pierre?”  Edmond  said  falteringly;  “isn’t  he  here?” 

“He  is  not,”  said  the  Irishman,  “not  a hair  of  him  have  we 
seen  since  last  Christmas  week  when  ye  both  lit  out  for  parts 
unknown.” 

“But  where  can  Pierre  be?  I supposed  he  had  come  back  to 
tell  you  of  our  adventure.” 

There  was  an  ominous  shaking -of  heads. 

“We  parted  months  ago.  I gave  him  a message  for  Monsieur 
Talon.  By  the  way,  where  is  Talon?” 

“He  has  gone  upriver  to  arrange  for  cattle  to  replace  those 
that  have  died,”  said  Keating. 

During  the  rest  of  his  visit,  while  they  showed  him  the  sights, 
Edmond’s  mind  was  preoccupied  with  his  problem.  Clearing 
his  good  name  would  be  enormously  difficult,  if  he  could  not 
find  Pierre.  He  inspected  the  two-acre  tract  that  they  called 
the  market  place;  he  congratulated  Laporte  and  d’Autremont 
who  had  taken  American  girls  to  wife;  he  visited  Beaulieu  in 
his  kitchen  and  listened  to  the  voluble  cook’s  complaints. 
Through  it  all,  however,  he  was  only  half  listening  and  seeing. 
He  could  not  rest  until  the  mystery  of  Pierre’s  disappearance 
was  cleared  up. 

Despite  their  cordiality,  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  some 
change  in  the  people.  Listlessness  seemed  to  have  settled  upon 
them.  Although  it  was  not  yet  noon,  no  one  appeared  to  be 
working. 

Sitting  in  the  goods  shop  of  Monsieur  Bee  du  Lievre,  Ed- 
mond said:  “It  is  as  though  a sickness  had  fallen  upon  the 
people.  There  is  no  gaiety,  no  zest.” 

The  former  cleric  whose  long  black  dress  was  no  longer  neat 
nor  with  all  its  buttons,  sighed  as  he  sat  down  on  an  empty 
crate.  “I  fear,  my  son,  that  it  is  as  you  say.  The  joy  has  indeed 
departed  from  this  place.  The  people  will  not  work  as  they 
did.” 

“But  why?” 
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“It  was  a hard  winter,”  defended  the  other.  “You  ran  away 
to  escape  from  it,  nest  ce  pas ? There  was  of  amusement  but 
little.  The  spring  was  long  in  coming.  We  starved.  We  buried 
fourteen.  Then  the  birds,  instead  of  bringing  us  cheer,  brought 
the  sad  news  of  Her  Majesty’s  death.  There  was  no  incentive. 
Also  there  has  been  no  religion.  We  are  a people  without  God. 
There  is  no  purpose.  They  will  not  listen  to  me.” 

The  shopkeeper  relapsed  into  brooding  silence.  Edmond 
looked  about  at  the  meagre  and  jumbled  stock  of  goods.  Dust 
was  everywhere.  “I  am  sorry,  Father,  if  I seemed  critical.” 

“I  do  not  blame  you,  my  son;  our  eyes  have  been  dulled  to 
defects,  no  doubt.” 

Edmond  waited  a day  for  Talon,  then  with  a blanket  and  a 
supply  of  food  in  a pack,  resumed  his  journey  on  foot.  He 
forded  streams  that  would  have  been  bridged,  had  he  not 
deserted  Azilum.  He  waded  through  Tawandee  Creek  at  the 
place  where  he  and  Pierre  crossed  on  the  ice.  Too  footsore  to 
travel  another  rod,  he  was  glad  enough  to  rest  on  the  bench 
outside  the  hut  where  he  and  Pierre  had  stopped  to  interview 
the  unprepossessing  Indian  woman.  No  one  seemed  to  be  at 
home.  While  he  sat  waiting  until  some  one  returned,  the 
Indian  himself,  wearing  the  same  greasy  buckskin  breeches, 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  cabin.  From  his  belt  dangled  a 
hatchet,  scalping  knife  and  bullet  pouch. 

Edmond  stood  up,  laboring  to  state  his  errand  in  English 
that  such  a man  could  understand.  The  Indian  who  might  be 
a half-breed,  grunted  and  waved  him  back  to  the  bench.  Soon 
the  odor  of  cooking  came  from  within  the  hut. 

Not  until  they  had  consumed  the  beans  and  fried  fish  that 
comprised  the  meal  did  the  man  refer  to  his  guest’s  business. 
Edmond  told  of  Pierre’s  disappearance  and  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  it.  When  he  spoke  of  the  men  who  had  chased  them, 
the  squatter’s  head  jerked  up  with  real  interest.  “I  have  to  find 
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those  men/'  said  Edmond.  “They  might  have  tidings  of  my 
friend  Pierre.  They  might  have  attacked  him  when  he  returned 
this  way.” 

“Where  you  lodge  tonight?” 

“Somewhere  hereabouts.” 

“You  stay  here.” 

Edmond  demurred.  The  cabin  with  its  lice  and  rancid  odors 
would  be  impossible. 

“Brothers,”  said  the  man,  “they  bad.  They  take  Pierre.  They 
steal  my  horse.  You  got  pistol?” 

“How  can  you  be  sure  that  it  was  Pierre?”  Edmond  de- 
manded. “What  did  they  do  with  him?  Is  he  alive?” 

The  half-breed  ignored  the  questions.  He  thumped  his  chest. 
“Me,  Jim  Feather,  shoot  Yankee  pigs.  Sunup  we  go  find  horse. 
You  got  money?” 

Edmond  showed  the  Spanish  dollar.  The  man  tested  it  with 
yellow  teeth,  grunted  and  pocketed  it. 

“Is  Pierre  alive?”  Edmond  repeated. 

“Pierre,  he  slave.”  He  made  a grimace.  Edmond  shuddered. 

He  was  bedded  on  fresh  hay  in  a shed  with  the  cow.  By  day- 
light they  were  on  their  way.  Ahead  of  him  the  guide,  cradling 
a fowling  piece,  moved  through  the  fog  like  a wraith. 

They  went  back,  down  the  river  until  they  came  to  Tawan- 
dee  Creek.  Without  crossing  it  they  turned  up  the  right  bank, 
following  a trail.  Within  ten  minutes  they  were  in  a wilder- 
ness in  which  all  sense  of  direction  could  easily  be  lost.  Bearing 
the  pack  of  supplies  for  both  of  them,  Edmond  followed  the 
other. 

Toward  noon  the  guide  uttered  his  first  words:  “Pick  up 
dry  sticks  like  me.  And  mind  the  rattlers.  Keep  away  from  dens 
in  rocks.”  From  the  beaver-skin  bag  he  produced  fish  and  hard 
bread.  It  was  hot  in  the  thick  woods  as  they  ate.  No  air  was 
stirring.  After  the  half-breed  had  lighted  his  pipe  he  unbent 
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enough  to  say:  “Brothers,  they  make  plenty  whiskey.  Pierre, 
he  do  farm  work.  He  slave.” 

An  hour  later  they  came  to  a rock  from  which  there  was  a 
wide  view  of  the  country  as  it  fell  away,  misty  and  silent.  Very 
far  off  there  was  an  occasional  silvery  gleam. 

“West  branch  Susquehanna.”  The  half-breed  pointed.  “See 
smoke?  Brothers'  home.”  His  thin  wide  mouth  was  grim. 

Ascending  from  the  carpet  of  treetops  was  a lazy  spiral. 
The  region  seemed  too  remote  for  habitation,  especially  for 
the  gay  and  gentle  Pierre. 
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Chapter  Thirty-two 


They  followed  a trail  that  went  interminably  through  the 
forest.  Finally  the  growth  thinned  and  across  an  acre-sized 
clearing  Edmond  saw  a log  cabin  flanked  by  a small  cornfield. 
Smoke  curled  from  its  chimney.  Suddenly  from  the  opposite 
fringe  of  woods  there  limped  into  the  clearing  the  shadow  of 
a man.  Listlessly  he  dragged  his  bare  feet  to  a patch  of  garden. 
He  carried  a hoe  on  his  sagging  shoulder.  His  body  showed 
brown  through  the  slits  in  his  frayed  shirt.  His  dirty  dungarees 
were  worn  away  to  the  knees. 

“Pierre,”  breathed  the  guide. 

“No!”  Edmond  shook  his  head.  The  Pierre  he  had  known 
had  been  agile,  buoyant.  Not  this  scarecrow. 

“He,  Pierre.  He  come  down  river  like  you  say.  Brothers  catch 
him  in  bushes.  He  fight.  I know.  Ground  all  blood.” 

Edmond  swallowed  hard. 

“Get  close  but  keep  down.  Call,  ‘Pierre/  ” directed  the 
guide. 

Circling  until  he  reached  the  corn,  Edmond  approached 
until  he  was  within  five  yards  of  the  emaciated  figure  which 
was  now  leaning  on  the  hoe.  Despite  the  vacant  look  in  the 
sunken  eyes  and  the  parchment-brown  skin,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  profile  that  did  belong  to  Pierre. 

Startled  by  the  rustling  of  the  corn,  the  wretch  glanced 
toward  the  spot  with  a frightened  expression  that  went  straight 
to  Edmond’s  heart.  “Pierre,”  he  called  huskily,  “don’t  you 
know  me?” 
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With  no  sign  of  recognition  the  man  painfully  bent  over  his 
hoe  and  went  to  work.  The  position  brought  into  view  through 
the  torn  shirt,  welts  that  could  have  come  only  from  a whip. 
In  the  play  of  shriveled  muscles  some  bone  displacement 
caused  a peculiar  jerking  movement  in  the  shoulder.  Filled 
with  pity  Edmond  approached  him  as  he  would  a child.  He 
was  about  to  embrace  him  when  there  was  a shot,  the  small 
thud  of  a bullet,  and  Pierre  dropped  away  from  him.  Then 
concurrent  with  a second  report,  a ball  ripped  the  cloth  of 
Edmond’s  jacket.  As  he  dropped  out  of  range  he  heard  the 
half-breed  shouting  to  him  to  return.  With  a catch  in  his 
throat  he  lifted  the  head  of  his  friend,  but  again  came  the  yell 
to  come  away.  Crouching,  he  ran  between  the  rows  of  corn. 
The  half-breed  was  training  his  gun  on  the  cabin.  He  pulled 
the  trigger. 

“Got  him!”  gloated  the  Indian.  Reloading,  he  said:  “I  told 
you  keep  down.  I go  fire  cabin,  then  get  horse.  Shoot  if  you  see 
bad  men.” 

With  pistol  at  full  cock,  Edmond  watched  the  door  and 
window.  Then  a wisp  of  smoke  curled  up  from  the  other  side 
of  the  cabin  roof.  When  it  turned  to  flame  a figure  emerged 
from  the  doorway.  Edmond  fired.  The  figure  sprawled  on  the 
ground.  Hastily  he  renewed  the  priming,  recharged  with  pow- 
der and  ball.  The  thatch  blazed  and  in  the  silence  its  crackle 
grew  louder.  Then  from  the  same  doorway  another  man  stum- 
bled out,  coughing.  He  had  a gun  but  as  he  peered  about 
through  smoke-blinded  eyes  a shot  from  across  the  clearing 
dropped  him. 

The  house  was  roaring  with  fire  now.  Dry  grass  caught  and 
blazed  waist  high,  threatening  to  spread  to  the  surrounding 
woods.  It  was  hot  work  swatting  out  the  burning  grass  with 
cornstalks.  The  half-breed  had  disappeared.  When  Edmond 
had  the  fire  under  control  he  returned  to  the  place  where  his 
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friend  lay  on  his  face.  He  rolled  him  over.  Pierre  doubt- 
less had  received  the  bullet  that  had  been  intended  for  him- 
self. 

The  brothers  lay  where  they  had  fallen.  With  their  rotten 
teeth,  unshaved  faces,  and  dirty  hands  they  were  even  more 
unprepossessing  than  when  he  and  Pierre  had  first  encoun- 
tered them  in  the  saloon. 

While  he  awaited  the  half-breed’s  return,  Edmond  took  the 
hoe  and  dug  a grave  in  the  soft  earth.  As  he  tenderly  interred 
the  body,  he  knew  that  with  him  he  was  burying  his  hopes  of 
vindication  by  Noailles  and  Morris.  Pierre  alone  could  have 
proved  that  Edmond  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
theft  of  the  emerald. 

“Hello,  thar 

Startled,  but  reassured  by  the  hearty  salutation,  Edmond 
lowered  the  pistol  he  had  raised.  A farmer  or  woodsman,  his 
open  shirt  showing  his  corded  neck,  peered  at  him  through  the 
corn.  There  was  something  familiar  in  the  ruddy  features. 
Then  it  came  to  Edmond  that  the  man  had  the  same  chestnut 
hair  and  big  outstanding  ears  as  the  blacksmith  whom  he  had 
aided  at  Philadelphia.  “Tom  Burrage!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Jimmy  Crippins,  if  it  ain’t  Frenchy!”  the  man  replied  with 
a bone-crushing  grip.  “What  yuh  doin’  in  these  here  parts?” 
His  glance  shifted  to  the  two  prostrate  and  inert  figures.  “Yuh 
killed  them  skunks?  Yuh  set  thet  thar  fire?”  Taking  in  the 
fresh  mound  of  earth  and  the  hoe,  he  demanded,  “Whatcha 
been  buryin’?” 

When  Edmond  related  what  had  happened,  the  other  said: 
“That  ain’t  no  proper  burial,  not  fer  this  country.  Varmints’ll 
git  him  ’thout  we  pile  stone  on  top  an’  that’d  interfere  with 
plowin’.” 

“But  they  won’t  plow  any  more.” 

“I  will,  Frenchy.  This  here’s  my  land.  These  here  Runyans 
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druv  me  off.  I been  astayin’  down  Lycoming  Crick  a piece. 
I seen  the  smoke  up  here.” 

“How  is  it  that  you  say  the  land  belongs  to  you?” 

The  one-time  blacksmith  drew  a stubby  pipe  from  his  jacket 
and  charged  it  from  a paper  bag.  “Rek'lect  me  tellin’  yuh  I 
was  goin’  to  farm  it?  Well,  come  fall,  I paid  a slick-lookin’ 
feller  my  savin’s  fer  a quarter  section.  He  said  the  place  had 
been  lived  on  but  didn’t  nobudy  own  it.  I located  it  while 
snow  was  meltin’  and  put  in  this  here  corn.  Then  one  day 
comes  along  them  Runyans.  They  claimed  they  had  a deed 
signed  by  the  same  feller  as  signed  mine.  We  woulda  fit  but 
they  had  muskets  and  wuz  too  much  fer  me.” 

“The  same  land  cannot  bear  two  deeds,”  objected  Edmond. 
“Mebbe  not,  but  they  had  one  an’  showed  it.  Couldn’t  fig- 
ger  it  mysel’  ’less  the  feller  cheated  me.  Can’t  remember  his 
name.” 

“You  filed  the  deed?” 

“The  feller  said  not  to.  ‘Burrage,’  he  says,  ‘you  ain’t  seed  the 
land  you’re  buyin’.  After  livin’  on  it  a year  you  might  want  to 
get  shet  of  it.  Now,’  he  says,  ‘if  you  record  the  deed  yuh  kin’t 
git  your  money  back.’  ” 

“You  should  have  gone  back  to  Philadelphia  and  . . .” 

“I  hed  a mind  to  but  stuck  ’round  to  watch  them  crim’nals. 
’Sides,  it  took  more  money  to  make  that  journey  than  I could 
come  by.” 

“What  did  he  look  like?” 

“He  had  a black  beard  . . .” 

“The  man’s  name  wasn’t  De  Blois,  was  it?”  Edmond  held 
his  breath. 

Burrage’s  pipe  dropped  to  a sharp  angle.  “That’s  it!”  he 
exclaimed.  “How  did  yuh  know?” 

“How  would  you  like  to  meet  him?” 

“Me  meet  thet  feller?  I’d  wring  his  damn  neck.  Why,  could 
yuh  take  me  to  him?” 
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Edmond  nodded,  inwardly  amused.  Witnessing  Burrage  get 
satisfaction  from  Renard  would  be  entertaining,  to  say  the 
least.  And,  moreover,  there  was  nothing  in  his  promise  to 
Susan  to  prevent  him  from  permitting  some  one  else  to  . . . 

“Then  well  go,  by  cripes!”  Tom  swore  and  almost  broke 
Edmond’s  back  with  a clap  of  his  enormous  hand. 

“A  white  man  shouldn’t  be  lef  in  no  shallow  grave,”  Tom 
reiterated.  “We  gotta  dig  him  up.”  Edmond  refused  to  look 
on  the  body  of  his  friend  again,  so  while  he  dug  a deeper  hole 
on  the  little  knoll  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  Burrage  exhumed 
Pierre’s  remains.  Edmond  set  out  to  search  for  his  Indian 
guide.  Instead  of  locating  him  he  ran  across  the  wretched  hut 
which  he  inferred  had  been  Pierre’s.  Within  it  were  only  a 
pile  of  matted  straw  and  an  earthen  jug  half  full  of  water. 

“Whar’s  thet  thar  half-breed?”  Tom  demanded  as  Edmond 
returned. 

Edmond  shook  his  head. 

“Likely  found  his  horse  and  sneaked  it,”  said  Tom.  “Seen 
me  p’rhaps  and  thought  we’d  take  it  away  from  him.  Yuh  can’t 
’pend  on  them  skunks.”  The  settler  drew  a faded  blue  square 
of  paper  from  his  jeans.  “Found  this,”  he  said,  “inside  the  shirt 
the  corpse  was  wearin’.” 

Staring,  Edmond  dared  not  believe  that  the  creased  and  torn 
sheet  was  actually  being  restored  to  him.  Yet  the  dashing 
handwriting  that  was  so  different  from  any  one’s  could  only 
be  Julienne’s.  But  why  had  Pierre  kept  it  from  him?  He  dis- 
tinctly remembered  asking  his  friend  about  it.  His  hands  were 
shaking  so  that  he  knelt  down  and  spread  the  letter  on  a rock. 

“Etienne,  My  Love,”  he  read,  “I  should  hate  you,  for  I am 
utterly  desolated.  Your  post  from  America,  while  abating  my 
frightful  anxiety,  almost  robbed  me  of  reason.  Stupid,  I never 
dreamed  that  you  would  pursue  Edmond  Beauvais  beyond  the 
shores  of  France.  I trusted  too  much  to  your  cleverness  or  per- 
chance he  was  smarter  than  I thought.  Would  that  I had 
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turned  a deaf  ear  to  your  plea  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  was  a hapless 
day  when  I learned  of  the  part  the  emerald  was  to  play  in  the 
escape  of  Antoinette.  God  has  punished  me  for  putting  it  to 
baser  purpose. 

“ I thought  to  restore  it  within  the  week,  at  least.  I did  not 
foresee  that  in  your  mad  jealousy  you  would  summon  so  much 
zeal.  I adjure  you  not  to  harm  him.  I swear  that  if  you  do  him 
mortal  injury  you  shall  not  bed  with  me.  He  would  have  made 
me  a good  husband.  If  only  I had  never  known  you!” 

The  undated  letter  fluttered  unheeded  to  the  ground.  In  his 
mind  Edmond  could  see  Renard  with  that  cynical  smile  stand- 
ing over  him  in  the  bedroom  in  Noailles’s  house  and  telling 
him  that  Julienne  had  wished  only  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  spy 
had  told  the  truth!  . . . Suddenly  he  saw  that  there  was  writ- 
ing on  the  last  page  of  the  paper.  He  picked  it  up. 

“ Why  do  you  not  come  back  to  me?  If  there  is  another 
woman,  are  her  lips  as  warm  as  mine ? Oh,  Etienne,  I am 
dying,  dying.  Will  you  not  come  to  me? 

Your  unhappy  Julienne” 

Slowly  Edmond  placed  his  foot  on  the  letter  and  ground  it 
into  the  dirt.  So  hereafter,  he  vowed,  would  he  deal  with  the 
false  love  of  women.  With  the  toe  of  his  boot  he  heaped  soil 
over  it,  making  another  grave.  There  was,  he  told  himself, 
nothing  left. 

Or  was  there  something  left?  He  watched  Burrage  drag  the 
bodies  of  the  Runyans  to  the  fire  and  heave  them  into  it. 
A man  who  could  roast  his  enemies  so  casually  would  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  Renard  an  interesting  hour.  Not  that  there  was 
any  joy  in  revenge.  He  was  washed  too  clean  of  purpose  or 
desire  for  that,  but  some  amusement  might  be  derived  from 
yonder  clout’s  attempt  to  wring  satisfaction  from  a master 
rogue. 

Burrage  found  the  Runyans’  cache  of  whiskey  secreted  in  a 
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rock  cave  in  the  woods  a few  rods  away  from  the  cabin.  “It’s 
the  same  as  gold,”  he  gloated;  “we  can  buy  a boat  with  it  an’ 
live  high  on  our  trip  to  Philadelphia.” 

“Unless  we  get  caught  by  government  revenue  men,”  quali- 
fied Edmond.  “There’s  a pretty  stiff  tax  on  that  stuff,  I’m  told.” 

“The  gov’ment  men  are  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,” 
corrected  Tom.  “They’s  a whiskey  rebellion  out  there  that  they 
got  to  put  down.” 

Over  and  over  on  the  passage  down  the  West  Branch  Ed- 
mond pondered  the  possible  reasons  for  Pierre’s  concealment 
of  the  letter.  He  hated  to  think  that  Pierre  had  idly  lied  about 
it.  Memory  of  Pierre  was  about  the  only  clean  thing  remain- 
ing. One  evening  when  the  birds  were  hushed  and  the  peace 
of  twilight  had  settled  on  wooded  heights  and  quiet  streams, 
the  only  possible  explanation  came  to  him.  Having  read  the 
letter,  Pierre  wished  to  spare  him  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  discovering  its  cruel  content. 

There  was  no  essential  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  Just  a weary  succession  of  great 
bends  until  they  emerged  at  Northumberland,  where  a score 
of  cabins  snuggled  up  to  a log  fort.  The  black  and  white 
dorkies  bobbing  on  the  water  held  no  interest  for  Edmond. 
The  mallards  and  Baltimore  orioles  might  as  well  not  have 
been  there.  There  was  no  beauty,  no  song  anywhere.  As  they 
passed  settlements  he  was  indifferent  to  the  odor  of  harvested 
red-top,  the  charm  of  mild-eyed  calves  and  downy-headed  yel- 
low chickens.  He  was  a man  without  ambition,  without  a 
country  and  without  love.  Only  at  night  when  the  sizzling  and 
rich  breath  of  frying  bacon  made  its  irresistible  appeal  did  he 
rouse  from  his  depression. 

Burrage  looked  up  from  the  frying  pan  that  he  was  rocking. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  rose  straight  up  among  the  towering 
pines.  “Sometimes,  Frenchy,  I think  ye  ain’t  human.”  He 
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handed  over  a flat  stone  heaped  with  jerk,  flavored  with 
bacon. 

Edmond  smiled  wanly.  He  felt  old  and  experienced  and 
disillusioned.  “I  hope  I’ll  be  proving  to  you,  Tom,  that  I’m 
helpful,  even  if  not  human,  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
De  Blois.” 

“When  I find  him,  I won’t  need  no  help,”  said  the  woods- 
man, flexing  his  great  fingers. 


Chapter  Thirty-three 


In  the  large  and  splendid  bedroom  of  the  Robert  Morris 
home  which  Susan  Hardy  had  occupied  since  Major  de 
Blois  had  brought  her  to  Philadelphia,  the  green  silk  wedding 
dress,  imported  from  London,  was  spread  out  on  the  linen  bed- 
spread. Susan  herself  was  trying  to  face  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  last  night  when  she  would  occupy  a bed  alone. 

At  first  she  had  rebelled  at  a wedding  so  soon  after  her 
father’s  death,  but  the  Major  had  shown  her  why  it  was  better 
so.  He  was  right,  of  course,  when  he  maintained  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  Mrs.  Morris  to  impose  too  long  on  her  hos- 
pitality. 

Then  too,  the  Major  had  been  most  kind  and  understanding 
when  her  father  died.  Except  for  his  help  and  sympathy  she 
could  hardly  have  gone  through  that  tragic  time.  When  the 
body  had  to  be  taken  to  Lancaster  to  rest  beside  her  mother’s, 
the  Major  had  attended  to  everything. 

Marrying  Edmond  would  have  been  easier.  Easier,  that  is, 
at  first,  before  she  had  come  to  hate  him.  Strange  how  a girl 
could  be  so  deceived  in  a man.  She  wondered  whether  men 
generally  were  that  way,  making  love  to  one  girl  while  spoken 
to  another. 

That  final  talk  with  Mr.  Talon,  from  whom  she  learned 
more  about  the  Sanjou  woman,  had  just  about  killed  all  her 
illusions.  Later,  when  in  spite  of  everything,  she  went  to  the 
Christmas  party  to  torture  herself  with  another  glimpse  of 
Edmond,  she  had  done  her  best  to  make  him  feel  that  she 


didn't  care.  Then  Henri's  coming  had  fixed  everything  so 
nicely,  healing  her  pride,  providing  for  the  future  and  last  but 
not  least,  putting  Edmond  in  his  place. 

It  was  too  late  when  she  learned  that  he  had  been  right  to  a 
certain  extent  about  Henri’s  character.  But  a broken  betrothal 
would  have  distressed  dear  Mrs.  Morris  and  even  would  have 
injured  her  husband’s  business,  perhaps.  And  besides,  who  was 
she,  Susan  Hardy,  to  demand  perfection? 

Later,  at  the  Morris  reception,  Edmond’s  presence  had  been 
a shock.  She  had  seen  that  he  recognized  Henri  and  realized 
that  just  a word  from  him  would  bring  everything  crashing 
about  her.  His  generous  consideration  had  wrung  her  heart. 
His  eyes,  puzzled  and  beaten,  rebuked  her.  He  didn’t  look 
well  and  he  seemed  so  sad  and  forlorn.  Well,  somehow  she 
had  been  able  to  steel  herself  against  compassion  and  against 
love. 

Regarding  herself  in  the  French  mirror  that  went  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  she  saw  a reassuring  picture  of  a very  pretty  girl,  but 
somehow  she’d  have  to  curb  that  startled-fawn  look.  If  only 
her  father  could  have  lived  a few  weeks  more.  It  would  have 
steadied  her  through  the  ordeal  of  this  marriage.  There  were 
things  that  a girl  needed  to  know  at  a time  like  this.  Having 
had  many  children,  Mrs.  Morris  would  be  perfectly  able  to 
give  advice  to  a bride-to-be.  Indeed,  Susan  knew  that  the  other 
was  eager  to  share  her  ample  experience.  Yet  when  she  had 
taken  Susan’s  hand  and  lowering  her  voice  had  said:  “My  dear, 
you  must  ask  me  questions  just  as  though  I were  your  mother,” 
Susan  had  averted  her  eyes.  And  when  she  replied:  “I  surely 
will,  Mother  Morris,”  she  knew  quite  well  that  she  wouldn’t. 

There  was  a light  tap  on  the  open  door  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
herself  rather  stout  and  richly  dressed,  smiled  solicitously. 

“My  dear,  I could  cry  every  time  I think  of  your  leaving  us.” 
She  stroked  Susan’s  hair  with  a soft  white  hand,  then  spread- 
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ing  her  skirts,  seated  herself.  “I  can’t  imagine  what  is  keeping 
Mister  Morris.  He  usually  is  so  punctual.  Chloe  has  had  dinner 
ready  for  twenty  minutes.” 

“Business,  of  course,”  said  Susan  lightly.  “He’s  the  busiest 
man  in  America,  isn’t  he?  Certainly  the  most  important,  unless 
it  is  President  Washington.” 

Accepting  the  tribute  to  her  illustrious  husband  as  a matter 
of  course,  the  matron’s  mild  glance  rested  upon  Susan’s  wed- 
ding dress.  “You  will  be  the  loveliest  bride  of  the  season,  my 
dear.  The  dress  is  precisely  the  right  shade  of  green  to  set  off 
your  glorious  hair.” 

“Mother  Morris,  how  can  I ever  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me  during  the  last  six  months?  I . . .” 

“Why,  it’s  been  nothing  . . .” 

“You  must  not  say  that,  for  it  has  been  everything.  When 
Major  de  Blois  brought  me  to  you  after  Father’s  death,  I was  a 
frontierswoman,  at  heart  as  well  as  in  appearance.  Left  to 
myself,  I might  conceivably  have  risen  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
locksmith  or  found  a position  as  a governess,  but  nothing 
more.  Here,  however,  I am  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  with 
a position  in  society  and  about  to  marry  well.” 

“Unquestionably  the  most  eligible  man  in  Philadelphia,” 
chattered  Mrs.  Morris  happily.  “The  Major  has  a brilliant 
future.  My  husband  esteems  him  most  highly  in  a business  way 
and  trusts  him  implicitly.  And,  my  dear,  you  will  make  a stun- 
ning couple.  I can  hardly  wait  until  three  o’clock  tomorrow. 
I do  believe  I am  more  excited  about  the  wedding  than  you 
yourself.” 

“I’m  very  afraid,”  confessed  Susan  ruefully. 

“I  know  exactly  how  you  feel.”  Mrs.  Morris  drew  her  chair 
closer.  “I  felt  the  same  about  Robert  Morris.  Every  woman 
does.  So  if  there’s  anything  you  want  to  ask  me,  pray  do  not 
hesitate.” 
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‘'I  think,”  ruminated  Susan,  “that  I feel  differently  toward 
Henri  than  toward  other  men.” 

“You  mean  because  Henri  is  a Frenchman?” 

“No,  it’s  not  that.  There  was  another  Frenchman  I met  up 
river.  I wouldn’t  have  felt  so  toward  him.  I could  get  closer. 
We— we  talked  about  things,  even  religion.  Somehow,  with 
Henri— well,  he’s  so  accomplished  and  all,  and  then  he’s  not 
all  on  the  surface.  He’s  told  me  lots  about  himself— and  not 
all  of  it  good,  either— but  I always  have  the  feeling  that  there’s 
more  that  he  hasn’t  told  me  . . .” 

“My  dear  child,”  laughed  Mrs.  Morris,  “you  must  not  expect 
any  man  to  bare  his  youthful  indiscretions.  I’m  sure  the  Major 
is  no  worse  than  any  one  else.  Of  course,  the  French  . . . 
Listen,  is  that  Mister  Morris?” 

She  crossed  the  room  with  quick  short  steps  and  in  the 
doorway  called:  “Robert,  is  that  you?” 

Usually  Uncle  Robert  made  known  his  presence  by  a hearty 
shout,  Susan  reflected.  If  his  wife  were  upstairs  he  would  come 
running,  and  hug  her  until  she  cried  out  in  protest.  Now  he 
merely  responded  quietly:  “Come  down,  my  dear,  I wish  to 
speak  to  you.” 

Susan  heard  the  study  door  close.  She  hoped  that  if  it  were 
another  business  reverse  it  wouldn’t  be  too  serious.  Nothing,  at 
least,  that  would  cast  a damper  on  the  wedding.  Of  course 
everything  had  been  too  perfect. 

A half-hour  went  by  before  she  heard  the  swish  of  her 
hostess’s  skirts  on  the  carpeted  stairs.  Mrs.  Morris  stood  in  the 
doorway,  her  face  blotchy  and  a scared  look  in  her  eyes.  Susan’s 
heart  skipped  a beat.  As  she  stood  up  she  said  faintly,  “Mother 
Morris,  what  is  it?  What  is  wrong?” 
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Chapter  Thirty -four 


Except  that  the  grass  was  parched  and  the  streets  were 
deep  in  dust  after  the  long  hot  summer,  Philadelphia 
looked  about  the  same  as  on  any  late  afternoon.  Travel- 
stained,  Edmond’s  rough  patched  clothing  made  him  feel 
self-conscious  and  impatient  to  get  away  from  the  city.  Weary 
of  Tom’s  garrulity  and  uncouth  manners,  he  hoped  that  his 
companion’s  business  with  Renard  might  soon  be  concluded. 
After  that  they  would  call  on  Noailles  when  Tom  would  con- 
firm the  story  about  Pierre.  Convinced  of  Edmond’s  inno- 
cence, the  nobleman  would  apologize  handsomely  and  try  to 
right  matters.  Not  that  it  mattered  very  much.  It  wouldn’t 
change  the  fact  that  Julienne  was  no  more,  that  Susan  had 
chosen  a rogue  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  live  for. 

Major  de  Blois  apparently  was  well  known,  for  upon  the 
first  inquiry,  they  received  directions  that  soon  brought  them 
to  a house  on  Arch  Street  above  Third,  where  in  the  second 
story  the  land  agent  was  said  to  have  lodgings. 

“Major  de  Blois,  gemmens,  ain’t  to  home,”  replied  the 
negro  attendant  to  Tom’s  inquiry.  He  started  to  close  the  door, 
but  Burrage  inserted  a stout  boot  in  the  opening. 

“I  expect  yer  a liar  like  yer  master,”  said  the  pioneer,  “an’ 
I’m  goin’  to  find  out.” 

“He  cain’t  no  wise  see  yuh  a-tall,”  protested  the  servant, 
pushing  at  the  door  until  his  eyes  bulged.  Burrage,  however, 
burst  through  with  a rush,  flattening  the  negro  between  the 
door  and  the  inside  wall.  Beyond  the  landing  of  the  stairway 
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to  the  second  floor,  a door  opened.  An  angry  voice  that  Ed- 
mond recognized  at  once  as  Renard’s,  cried  out:  “It’s  got  to 
be  right,  I tell  you.  It’s  nothing  to  me  if  you  do  have  to  stay 
up  all  night  to  make  it  so.” 

“That’s  him,”  said  Tom  excitedly;  “I’d  know  that  voice  in 
hell.”  Taking  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a time  he  dashed  by  a 
scared-looking  little  man  carrying  a large  parcel. 

Eager  to  miss  nothing  of  the  encounter,  Edmond  followed 
and  on  reaching  the  landing,  saw  Tom  bending  over  an  upset 
chair.  In  it,  his  legs  threshing,  his  face  hidden  by  Tom’s  body, 
was  a man,  while  beside  him  a barber  with  razor  and  shaving 
mug  pranced  in  profane  protest.  Behind  them  was  an  escri- 
toire, its  pigeonholes  bulging  with  papers.  Suddenly  Tom  lost 
his  balance,  revealing  Renard’s  contorted  features  smeared 
with  lather.  Edmond  was  about  to  indulge  in  a laugh  at  the 
other’s  undignified  appearance  when  like  a flash  the  land  agent 
was  on  his  feet  and  clawing  at  Burrage’s  eyes.  But  the  black- 
smith, getting  hold  of  his  enemy’s  arms  and  clinching  the 
body  between  his  legs,  applied  such  a bone-snapping  hammer- 
lock  that  Renard  would  have  been  a cripple  for  life  if  he  had 
not  screamed  for  mercy.  “Enough,”  he  gasped;  “I’ll  make  it 
right— your  money  back  and  a thousand  besides.  Anything, 
only  let  go  . . His  voice  died  in  a groan  as  the  killing  pres- 
sure was  eased.  Breathing  hard,  the  blacksmith  straightened 
slowly,  his  heavy  features  flushed  with  exertion. 

Edmond  breathed  easier.  For  a long  moment  the  suspense 
had  been  terrible.  Relaxed,  Edmond  was  enjoying  Renard’s 
discomfiture  as  the  thief  painfully  got  to  his  feet,  when  faster 
than  the  eye  could  follow,  Renard  whirled,  snatched  the  razor 
from  the  barber  and  swung  at  Tom.  It  was  pure  instinct  that 
accounted  for  Edmond’s  leap.  He  slipped,  missing  the  hand 
that  held  the  weapon,  but  the  attempt  served  to  warn  Tom 
who  caught  the  uplifted  arm.  Things  happened  too  fast  then 


for  Edmond  to  follow,  but  by  the  time  he  regained  his  footing 
there  was  a red  streak  across  Renard’s  throat,  almost  from  ear 
to  ear. 

As  the  inert  body  sagged  down,  the  three  of  them— barber, 
Edmond  and  Burrage— stared  with  horror  at  the  gushing  blood 
that  spread  in  a crimson  stain  over  the  land  agent’s  shirt-front. 

The  barber  found  his  voice  first.  “You  killed  him!”  he 
shrieked;  “you  cut  his  throat— you— you  murderers!” 

The  negro  butler  and  the  tailor  who  had  filled  the  doorway 
bounded  down  the  stairs,  yelling  the  alarm.  Pulling  Tom 
after  him,  Edmond  rushed  to  the  open  window  and  plunged 
through. 

It  was  only  a short  fall  to  the  sloping  roof  of  the  first  story 
extension  and  from  that  an  easy  drop  to  the  small  rear  yard 
that  was  hedged  in  by  other  buildings.  At  one  end  was  a long 
narrow  alley  leading  to  the  street.  The  two  men  dashed 
through  it  to  a door  that  was  bolted.  The  bolt  stuck  but  gave 
way  as  Tom  thrust  his  weight  against  the  door.  Outside,  how- 
ever, a crowd  was  gathering.  Burrage  bent  low  to  bore  his  way 
through  but  a man  with  a cape  and  stout  stick  shouted: 
“Halt,  in  the  name  of  the  law!” 
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Chapter  Thirty-five 


The  old  waterfront  jail  had  a cheerless  basement  with 
damp  cold  walls  and  the  smell  of  manure  drifting  through 
an  open  window.  Too  high  to  be  reached,  its  bars  were  set  in  a 
wood  frame.  One,  Edmond  noticed,  was  bent  as  though  an  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  it  had  been  made  from  outside. 

“Look  at  that  rat!"  screamed  Tom,  pointing  to  the  heap  of 
old  rags  and  straw  in  the  corner  which  was  the  only  bed.  “I'll 
go  crazy  if  I have  to  stay  here.” 

Edmond  slipped  off  a battered  shoe  and  threw  it  at  the  crea- 
ture that  was  as  large  as  a small  cat.  The  animal  scurried  from 
sight. 

He  forbore  to  chide  his  moaning  companion  for  the  violence 
of  his  attack  upon  Renard.  After  all,  their  predicament  was  as 
much  his  fault  as  Tom’s,  for  he  had  encouraged  the  settler  in 
having  it  out  with  the  crook. 

As  the  light  from  the  window  diminished,  Tom’s  terror 
grew.  “I  never  been  in  jail  before,”  he  sniveled.  “I’m  liable  to 
kill  myself.” 

Edmond’s  mind  clamped  down  on  a thought  that  the  empty 
threat  suggested.  “Cease  your  noise,”  he  whispered  as  he  heard 
approaching  footsteps.  “I  have  a plan.  When  the  guard  gets 
here,  growl  as  though  you  were  dangerous.” 

A key  grated  and  the  jailer,  bearing  two  pewter  bowls,  en- 
tered. Guttural  moaning  sounds  came  from  Tom's  corner. 
Said  Edmond:  “He  should  be  in  a cell  by  himself.  He’s  danger- 
ous.” 

The  jailer  laughed  derisively.  “They  ain’t  much  to  choose 


between  ye,  I’m  thinkin’.  Killin’  a upright  cit’zen  on  the  eve 
of  his  weddin’!  ’Sides,  they  ain’t  no  other  cell  to  put  him  into.” 

The  door  clanged  and  the  official  walked  off. 

“Wedding!”  So  that  was  the  meaning  of  Renard’s  peremp- 
toriness with  the  tailor.  Mentally  he  turned  sick  as  he  thought 
of  Susan. 

“What  they  goin’  to  do  to  us?”  Tom  asked  fearfully. 

“Hang  us,  most  likely,”  said  Edmond  grimly. 

“I  didn’t  do  it,”  wailed  Tom.  “They  got  no  reason  to  kill 
me.” 

“Neither  of  us  did  it,  but  who  will  believe  us?” 

Tom  hid  his  head  in  his  arms  and  his  great  frame  shook  with 
sobs.  Edmond  regarded  him  with  pity.  “Brace  up,  Tom.  People 
have  escaped  from  jail  before.” 

“How?”  Tom  demanded. 

Edmond  knew  that  he  had  to  get  Tom  out.  “I’ll  think  of 
something,”  he  comforted;  “you  eat  your  supper.” 

Within  an  hour  Tom  was  snoring,  but  to  Edmond,  listening 
to  the  mournful  church  bell  telling  off  the  hours,  sleep  did  not 
come.  Long  since,  the  curses  and  laments  of  unseen  prisoners 
had  given  way  to  the  slithering  noises  of  prowling  rats. 
Edmond  gently  shook  Tom  into  wakefulness  and  told  him  the 
plan. 

Shortly  after  two,  the  blood-curdling  scream  of  terror  that 
proceeded  from  their  cell  precipitated  the  most  frightful  tu- 
mult that  the  Front  Street  jail  had  known.  The  warden,  night- 
cap askew,  enormous  keys  and  night  lantern  swinging,  came 
running  with  blistering  oaths.  Shriek  after  shriek  alternating 
with  animal-like  snarls  of  rage  came  from  the  cell  corner  while 
the  officer  fumbled  his  keys.  The  burly  figure  of  the  larger  of 
his  prisoners  was  astride  the  other  and  apparently  pounding 
the  life  out  of  him.  Too  late  he  remembered  the  victim’s 
warning. 
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As  the  door  clanged  open,  the  bunch  of  keys  still  hanging 
from  the  lock,  he  reached  down  to  pull  the  blacksmith  away. 
Then  things  happened  fast.  Tom  released  a full-powered  swing 
that  sent  the  keeper  to  the  floor.  Edmond  as  quickly  snatched 
the  keys. 

It  was  only  a few  yards  down  the  stone  corridor  to  the  outer 
door,  but  before  they  could  reach  it  another  guard,  this  one  in 
his  nightgown,  got  between  them.  Thinking  that  Tom  would 
have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  him,  Edmond  kept  going.  His 
hand  was  steady  as  he  fitted  a key  to  the  ponderous  lock.  Tom, 
he  thought,  was  following,  so  he  dashed  up  the  flight  of  steps 
to  ground  level. 

The  door  clanged. 

“Bravely  done,  Tom!”  Edmond  chortled.  “And  now  let’s 
run  for  it.” 

There  was,  however,  no  reply  and  looking  back  Edmond  saw 
that  the  blacksmith  was  not  there.  He  clung  to  the  shadow  of 
the  building  while  he  considered  what  to  do.  The  miscarriage 
of  the  plan  to  escape  would  be  a cruel  disappointment  to  Tom. 
Remembering  the  blacksmith’s  terror,  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
that  he  might  die  before  they  hung  him. 

Suddenly  into  the  cross  currents  of  his  thoughts  the  vision 
of  Renard’s  escritoire  intruded.  Surely  somewhere  in  that  desk, 
full  of  business  records,  would  be  a writing  that  would  dis- 
credit him.  The  evidence  wouldn’t  save  Tom  from  jail,  per- 
haps, but  it  might  weaken  the  case  against  him  and  so  lessen 
his  punishment.  But  how  to  get  that  evidence?  One  did  not 
ransack  a room  occupied  by  a corpse. 

All  the  time  he  was  mulling  over  the  situation  his  legs  were 
carrying  him  toward  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The  streets 
were  deserted.  There,  ahead  of  him  in  the  moonlight,  was  the 
alley  gate.  It  yielded  to  his  push,  for  the  broken  bolt  was  still 
unrepaired.  In  a moment  he  was  scudding  across  the  shingle 
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roof  of  the  lean-to,  then  peering  into  the  room.  He  crawled 
through  the  open  window. 

The  bed  took  shape.  A sheet  covered  a humped-up  object. 
Across  the  room  was  the  desk.  Stealthily  Edmond  emptied  its 
pigeonholes,  cramming  his  pockets  full  of  papers  when  he 
spied  a small  sack  made  of  carpet.  To  it  he  transferred  the  loot. 
Quickly  he  slipped  on  Renard’s  triple-caped  riding  coat  that 
hung  over  the  back  of  a chair.  It  made  an  effective  disguise. 

As  he  swung  a leg  over  the  windowsill,  the  pink  flush  in  the 
eastern  sky  reminded  him  that  he  had  but  a short  time  to  find 
shelter.  Any  carriage  barn  or  hayloft  would  do.  But  as  he  sped 
along  the  silent  street  the  unshuttered  window  of  an  iron- 
monger's shop  caught  his  eye.  Full  of  dust-covered  tools  it 
suggested  that  here  were  the  means  for  direct  action  on  Tom’s 
behalf,  action  that  would  be  much  more  certain  than  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  enlisting  legal  aid.  All  he  needed  was 
a hammer  and  chisel  and  a length  of  rope. 

It  had  been  ridiculously  easy,  he  reflected  as  he  emerged 
from  the  shop  with  the  required  instruments.  If  other  mer- 
chants were  as  careless  about  locking  their  back  doors  as  the 
ironmonger,  Philadelphia  must  be  a thieves’  paradise.  Within 
ten  minutes  he  had  located  the  livery  stable  whose  smell  had 
invaded  their  cell,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  row  of  barred  win- 
dows across  the  alley  was  Tom’s.  Examining  these  he  found 
the  crooked  bar  that  identified  it.  Shifting  a half-buried  frag- 
ment of  ancient  buhrstone  to  give  him  elevation,  he  found 
that  he  could  reach  the  window  with  his  tools.  A dozen  blows 
with  the  hammer,  which  he  muffled  with  a kerchief  from 
Renard’s  coat,  and  he  was  able  to  remove  the  bar.  That  gave 
him  room  to  split  the  wooden  frame  and  tear  out  the  other 
bars.  He  tied  knots  in  the  hemp  rope  and  dropped  one  end 
into  the  cell. 

Looking  like  an  overgrown  chimney  sweep,  his  eyes  round 
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and  staring,  Tom  emerged.  Edmond  cut  him  short  with  a per- 
emptory gesture.  “Find  yourself  a hiding  place,”  he  instructed, 
“and  meet  me  tonight  at  Gray’s  Gardens.”  Then  he  hid  the 
rope  under  the  stone  and  disregarding  the  other’s  protests, 
picked  up  his  bag  and  left. 

It  was  full  daylight  now.  Artisans  bound  for  their  long  day’s 
occupations  met  and  passed  him.  A shingle-dresser  with  his 
adz  over  his  shoulder  glanced  at  the  bag  but  hurried  on.  There 
was  a group  of  men  and  women  at  the  second  corner  who  were 
peering  at  something  posted  on  the  door  of  a printing  office. 
To  dispel  any  impression  of  haste  Edmond  compelled  himself 
to  join  them.  A baker’s  boy  with  empty  basket  was  reading 
aloud  from  the  American  Daily  Advertiser.  There  had  been  a 
shocking  attack  made  on  Major  de  Blois,  the  trusted  friend 
and  agent  of  no  less  a citizen  than  Robert  Morris.  Murmurs  of 
dismay  and  anger  arose.  Two  ruffians,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Frenchman,  had  broken  into  the  Major’s  lodgings  the  after- 
noon before  and  without  warning  had  cut  his  throat.  They 
had  been  thrown  into  jail  to  await  the  swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment that  they  deserved. 

“On  the  very  eve  of  his  wedding!”  exclaimed  a woman  carry- 
ing a fish  that  protruded  from  its  paper  wrapping.  “Jail’s  too 
good  for  ’em.”  ...  “A  nice  state  of  affairs  when  in  the  very 
capital  of  the  nation  we’re  like  to  get  oursel’s  killed,”  blustered 
a plasterer.  “We  should  break  in  the  jail  an’  burn  ’em.” 

Edmond  was  appalled  at  the  ferocity  of  these  ordinarily 
peaceful  provincials.  Undoubtedly  he  ought  to  be  following 
the  advice  he  had  given  Tom.  He  shifted  the  heavy  bag  to  the 
other  hand.  It  was  going  to  be  a handicap.  Moreover,  to  be 
caught  with  Renard’s  property  would  doubly  incriminate  him. 

He  turned  into  Walnut  Street.  Noailles’s  house,  as  he  passed 
it,  gave  him  a pang  of  nostalgia.  Hitherto  it  had  been  home,  its 
servant  solicitous  and  its  master  kindly,  until  the  latter  had 
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turned  against  him.  An  ironical  thought  brought  him  to  a 
standstill.  Why  not  drop  the  bag  on  the  nobleman’s  door- 
step? With  Tom  free  and  Renard  dead,  its  contents  had  no 
value.  Why  not  let  Noailles  discover  how  wrong  he  had  been? 
Then  with  no  opportunity  to  correct  his  injustice,  let  him 
suffer  remorse.  The  block  was  empty.  Edmond  retraced  his 
steps. 

“Tom,”  he  said,  two  days  later,  “you  are  now  well  on  your 
way.  I’m  not  going  with  you.  I leave  for  France.”  He  brushed 
the  hay  out  of  his  hair. 

“You  are  half  way  to  Easton,”  he  continued.  “You  will  have 
no  difficulty.” 

It  was  going  to  be  hard,  parting  with  Tom. 

“Whar  you  goin’?” 

“To  the  Delaware,  and  I’ll  be  boarding  the  first  vessel  that 
will  give  me  a berth.” 

“Me  an’  yuh’ll  never  meet  agin,”  said  Tom  simply.  He 
crushed  Edmond’s  hand. 

Edmond  felt  lonely.  There  were  good  men  in  America. 
Burrage,  Hollenback,  Morris,  Hamilton.  Americans  all,  but 
how  different.  Free,  independent,  but  respecting  each  other. 
A mechanic-farmer,  a judge-merchant,  a promoter-capitalist,  a 
banker-aristocrat.  Each  in  his  own  way  helping  to  build  a great 
country.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in  France,  nor  would 
there  be.  At  least  not  during  his  lifetime. 
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Chapter  Thirty-six 


med  with  a fan  and  a bottle  of  smelling  salts  Mrs.  Mor- 


ris approached  Susan.  "Sit  down,  my  poor  child,”  she  said, 
indicating  the  chaise  longue,  “right  here  beside  me.”  Her  arm 
was  trembling  as  it  slid  around  Susan’s  shoulder.  "Mister  Mor- 
ris wishes  me  to  tell  you  something.  It  is  very  hard.  I wish  I 
could  spare  you.” 

"But  what  is  it,  Mother  Morris?  Is  it  Henri?  Is  he  sick, 
or  . . 

"Be  calm,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Morris  as  she  removed  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle  and  held  it  up  for  Susan  to  sniff;  “the 
wedding  must  be  postponed.” 

"Postponed!”  Susan  jerked  away  from  the  pungent  fumes. 


"Control  yourself,  dear  child.  Major  de  Blois  is  . . . that  is, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  marry  you.  He  has  been  badly  hurt.  I— I 
fear  he  may  not  recover  . . .” 

"Mother  Morris,”  demanded  Susan,  wriggling  away  and 
facing  her,  "will  you  come  to  the  point?  Where  is  he?  I’ll  go 
and  see  him.  What  happened?  Where  is  Mister  Morris?  He 
will  tell  me.”  She  started  toward  the  door. 

"Stop!  You  mustn’t.  He  is  completely  undone.  Major  de 
Blois  was  his  trusted  servant  and  now  he  lies  cold  in  death.” 
"Death!”  Susan  froze.  “Henri  dead?”  It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  him  so.  Henri  was  invincible.  She  felt  neither  faint 
nor  dizzy.  Just  numb. 

Noting  with  relief  that  her  protegee  was  not  'taking  on,’ 
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Mrs.  Morris  said:  “My  dear,  you  are  being  wonderful;  your 
self-command,  I envy.  It  is  the  resiliency  of  youth.”  She 
dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  a lace  handkerchief. 

“Mother  Morris,”  said  Susan  between  teeth  clenched  in  the 
effort  to  retain  her  poise,  “will  you  tell  me  where  Henri  is, 
what  he  di— died  of  and— and  . . . Oh,  I can’t  stand  the 
thought  of  it!”  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Her  patron  gently  brought  them  down.  “Forgive  me,  my 
poor  child.  I will  begin  at  the  beginning.  Major  de  Blois  was 
in  his  lodgings,  being  barbered  and  tailored.” 

“When?” 

“About  sundown.  Two  men,  forcing  their  way  in,  attacked 
him.  Then  one  of  them  slashed  his  throat  with  a r-razor.” 
“Merciful  heavens!  Why?  Who  were  they?  What  had  they 
against  him?  Wasn’t  a surgeon  to  be  had?”  Her  hands  clenched 
futilely. 

“Robert  did  not  tell  me  everything.  No  one  seems  to  know 
just  what  took  place.  But  the  men  are  in  jail.  They’ll  be  hung, 
of  course.  What  are  we  coming  to  when  we  can’t  plan  things 
like  this?”  She  spread  her  arms  helplessly  to  include  the  wed- 
ding preparations.  “All  those  presents  in  the  best  room  and 
the  invitations  to  recall.  And  think  of  the  food!  Dear  guardian 
angels,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  fish!” 

Susan  felt  like  a person  in  a cave-in  with  dirt  and  timbers 
crashing  down.  Her  patron’s  chatter  smothered  her.  She  said 
sharply:  “Mother  Morris,  if  you  can’t  tell  me  what  I want  to 
know,  I wish  you’d  go.  I really  wish  to  be  alone.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear,  I’ll  go.  I’m  sorry  I have  failed  to  be  a 
comfort  to  you.  It’s  really  quite  difficult  to  break  bad  news. 
I’ll  have  Chloe  bring  up  your  supper  tray.” 

“Please  don’t  be  hurt.  I just  have  to  know  who  did  this 
wicked  thing  and  why.  It’s  dreadful  to  think  that  . . .” 

“One  of  them  is  a lout  from  the  backwoods.  Mister  Morris 
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said,  and  the  other  a young  Frenchman  by  name  of— er,  Ed- 
mond Beau— Beauvril,  or  something  like  that.” 

“Not  Beauvais!” 

The  room  started  to  revolve.  He  had  loved  her,  after  all.  So 
much  so  that  he  had  killed  his  rival.  For  an  instant  the  thought 
eclipsed  the  shock  of  her  loss. 

“Yes— that  was  it— Beauvais.  How  did  you  know?” 

Susan  realized  that  her  patroness  was  staring.  She  collected 
herself. 

“I— I met  him  once— that  is,  more  than  once  . . .” 

“He  wasn’t  in  love  with  you,  was  he?” 

“He  couldn’t  have  been,  could  he,  when  there  was  some  one 
else?” 

“But  he  acted  as  though  you  were  the  only  one?” 

“Y-yes,  but— oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Please,  Mother 
Morris,  I would  rather  not  talk  about  it.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear.  I must  fetch  you  a Bible,  though.  That 
will  give  you  comfort.  Do  try  to  think  of  your  Heavenly 
Father.” 

“Yes,  Mother  Morris,”  replied  Susan  meekly,  but  feeling  as 
though  she  would  blow  up. 

“Here  is  a verse  that  I learned  when  I was  a very  young  child, 
my  dear,”  said  the  older  woman. 

“ ‘Be  still,  my  soul;  the  Lord  is  on  thy  side. 

Bear  patiently  the  cross  of  grief  or  pain. 

Leave  to  thy  God  to  order  and  provide; 

In  every  change  He  faithful  will  remain.’  ” 

“Yes,  Mother  Morris,”  Susan  replied,  wondering  whether 
she  could  stand  it  until  the  other  retired. 

Somehow,  after  her  patron  left,  she  did  not  feel  like  cry- 
ing. Dreadful  sobs,  she  knew,  should  be  racking  her  body.  She 
was  too  honest  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
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fascination  rather  than  love  that  drew  her  to  Henri.  That,  and 
the  other  fact  that  union  with  him  would  solve  all  problems. 
She  did  not  feel  at  all  as  she  did  when  her  father  died.  It  had 
taken  everything  that  Henri  had  to  raise  her  out  of  that  slough 
of  utter  desolation.  The  only  real  emotion  she  had  now  was 
revulsion.  If  Edmond  had  loved  her  so  much  why  couldn’t  he 
have  convinced  her  of  it  before  she  made  a mess  of  her  life? 
Then  there  were  those  talks  about  religion!  Baring  her  very 
soul.  What  a fool  to  imagine  that  he  was  listening  respectfully! 

Revulsion  turned  to  hate.  He  had  saved  up  his  jealousy  of 
Henri  until  it  would  explode  right  in  her  face;  timing  his 
revenge  to  their  wedding  bells!  Contemptible  cad— murderer! 
The  hour  of  his  punishment  could  not  come  too  soon. 

What  with  callers  and  arrangements  to  cancel,  Mrs.  Morris 
was  just  getting  started  the  next  morning  on  the  most  hectic 
day  of  her  life  when  there  came  the  devastating  report  that  the 
murderers  had  escaped  jail  during  the  night.  The  conservative 
American  Daily  Advertiser  shrieked  warning  to  all  honest  men 
to  keep  their  houses  locked  and  to  join  in  the  search,  for  with 
two  such  dangerous  criminals  at  large,  no  man’s  life  was  safe. 
With  every  bloodhound  in  Bucks  County  on  their  trail  it  was 
of  course  only  a matter  of  hours  before  they  would  be  appre- 
hended. 

Susan’s  reaction  appalled  Mrs.  Morris.  She  became  a rein- 
carnated Jezebel.  She  raged  and  bit  her  nails  and  once  actually 
threw  a small  vase  at  the  butler  when  he  inadvertently  in- 
truded. Such  hate,  Mrs.  Morris  told  her  husband  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  indicated  something  that  did  not  appear  on  the 
surface. 

“Quite  so,  quite  so,”  said  the  financier  irritably.  “But  it  in 
no  wise  concerns  us.  The  only  thing  that  matters  with  me  is  to 
keep  out  of  it  all.  With  the  business  reverses  I am  going 
through,  I cannot  afford  to  become  involved  in  notoriety.” 


Mrs.  Morris  therefore  said  no  more  to  him  about  it.  He 
seemed  sunk  in  melancholic  abstraction,  so  that  his  gratuitous 
observation  the  next  day  that  ‘there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion’ mystified  her.  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  pester  me,”  he 
retorted  when  she  tried  to  get  at  his  meaning. 

With  the  reported  capture  of  Edmond  Beauvais,  Susan  re- 
gained her  poise.  The  Daily  said  that  although  he  had  given 
himself  up  without  any  show  of  fight  when  apprehended  on 
the  waterfront  above  the  city,  he  had  refused  to  say  where  he 
had  been  or  what  had  become  of  his  companion  in  crime. 

Susan  wondered  about  his  indifference  to  his  fate.  His  zest, 
his  eagerness  for  life  had  been,  she  remembered,  his  chief 
charm.  Perhaps  the  Julienne  woman’s  death,  of  which  De  Blois 
had  told  her,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Not  that  Susan  cared  about  the  change  in  him.  Her  first 
impetuous  anger  had  crystallized  into  indifference.  If  he  were 
suffering,  it  served  him  right  for  making  love  to  two  women  at 
the  same  time.  She  had  allowed  herself  to  love  him  too  deeply. 
But  the  Azilum  party  had  provided  her  revenge.  Sentimental 
fool  that  she  had  been,  not  to  let  Henri  shoot  him  at  her  home 
in  the  glen. 

Edmond’s  indictment  followed  swiftly.  The  case  was  to  be 
“set  ahead  of  everything  else,”  Mrs.  Morris  explained.  “They 
are  afraid  of  mob  action.” 

Philadelphia’s  first  daily  newspaper  flamed  with  details  of 
the  biggest  sensation  since  Cornwallis  had  surrendered.  Despite 
her  pretended  indifference,  Susan  devoured  the  reports  avidly 
and  spent  hours  with  Mrs.  Morris  in  fascinating  discussion. 

“Mister  John  Marshall,”  the  matron  read  on  the  day  the 
trial  started,  “will  represent  the  interests  of  the  defendant. 
He  . . .” 

“John  Marshall!”  exclaimed  Susan,  her  color  rising.  “Why, 
that  is  an  outrage!  I have  heard  Uncle  Robert  say  that  he  is 
the  most  promising  lawyer  in  this  country.” 
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“And  Beauvais  will  need  the  best,”  said  the  older  woman. 
Then  curiously,  “Why  should  he  not  have  the  best?” 

“Mother  Morris,”  stormed  Susan,  “if  you  had  known  this 
Edmond  Beauvais  as  I knew  him,  how  he  robbed  Henri  and— 
and  other  things,  you  wouldn’t  talk  so.” 

Mrs.  Morris  shrank  from  telling  Susan  that  she  had  learned 
the  reason  for  her  husband’s  worry  abstraction.  The  contents  of 
Major  de  Blois’s  papers,  so  mysteriously  deposited  on  Noailles’s 
porch,  had  not  been  flattering  to  the  adventurer.  There  had 
been  provocation  for  an  attack.  The  accused  at  least  deserved 
able  defense.  Hence  Lawyer  Marshall.  No  man  should  ever 
say  that  Robert  Morris  was  unfair. 
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Chapter  Thirty-seven 


«t\eauvais,”  said  John  Marshall,  “a  disagreement  will  throw 

|j  you  to  the  mob.  What  we  want  is  an  outright  acquittal. 
If  we  get  that,  you’ve  got  to  give  me  better  cooperation.” 
The  attorney,  seated  on  a stool  in  Edmond’s  cell  in  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison,  wiped  his  high  forehead  with  a clean  linen 
handkerchief. 

Although  fifteen  years  Edmond’s  senior,  his  complexion  was 
fresh  and  his  forehead  unwrinkled.  The  man’s  attitude  was  so 
friendly  that  Edmond  had  to  force  himself  to  say:  “It  is  of 
no  moment  to  me,  monsieur,  whether  I am  acquitted  or  not.” 
He  lay  on  his  back  with  folded  hands  under  his  head. 

“But  it  is  to  me,”  said  the  other  testily.  “Careers  are  not 
built  on  disagreements.  I am  a busy  man  with  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. I should  never  have  undertaken  your  case  had  it  not  been 
for  influential  friends  of  yours.  Now  that  I have  taken  it,  I 
mean  to  win  it.” 

Edmond  could  not  suppress  a smile.  “Influential  friends!” 
he  gibed.  “Who  are  they?” 

“That,  sir,  is  a confidential  matter.” 

Observing  the  other’s  clear  flashing  eyes,  sensitive  mouth 
and  firm  chin,  Edmond  refrained  from  the  obvious  retort  that 
he  did  not  believe  him;  for  if  he  had  any  friends  they  would  at 
least  come  to  see  him.  But  his  sense  of  fair  play  was  stirred 
and,  sitting  up  he  said:  “I  apologize,  Monsieur  Marshall;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  less  of  the  annoyance.  How  can 
I be  more  helpful?” 
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Smiling  with  relief  the  lawyer  held  out  a firm  white  hand. 
“Thank  you.  In  the  first  place,  while  you  are  in  court  look  a 
bit  more  eager  to  live.  It  affects  the  jury.  Second,  I want  the 
address  of  the  man  who  was  with  you  when  the  attack  was 
made.” 

Edmond  shook  his  head. 

“Now  wait,”  said  the  other.  “The  defense  that  we  will  offer 
is  that  you  both  went  to  De  Blois  to  get  him  to  rectify  a land 
fraud.  To  make  that  plea  stand  up  requires  the  testimony  of 
your  friend  Burrage.  Also,  each  of  you  needs  to  swear  that  the 
other  carried  no  weapon.  It  must  be  shown  by  Tom’s  own 
testimony  that  he  merely  intended  to  scare  De  Blois.  Also, 
there  must  be  his  corroboration  of  your  story  that  the  deceased 
accidentally  cut  his  own  throat.” 

Edmond  continued  shaking  his  head.  “I  couldn’t  ask  Tom 
to  give  himself  up,  Monsieur  Marshall.  Confinement  would 
kill  him.  I saw  him  in  jail  once.  No,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.” 

“It  is  possible,”  mused  the  lawyer,  “that  I could  get  him  a 
promise  of  immunity.” 

Edmond  smiled  skeptically.  “I’m  sorry,  monsieur,  but  I may 
not  betray  Tom.” 

The  attorney  sighed.  “Well  then,”  he  said,  “all  that  I can 
hope  for  is  a disagreement.  The  weakness  of  the  prosecution  is 
that  no  adequate  motive  has  been  offered  to  account  for  mur- 
der. The  only  reason  for  your  being  in  De  Blois’s  apartment, 
apparently,  is  that  you  were  there  to  see  justice  done  to  an 
acquaintance  in  a business  matter  involving  no  more  than 
forty  pounds.  By  my  cross-examination  of  the  prosecution 
witnesses  I brought  out  that  you  were  unarmed  and  did  not 
interfere  until  the  barber’s  razor  came  into  play.  Your  neck  is 
safe  unless  the  prosecution  digs  up  some  witness  to  offer  a 
stronger  motive.” 


With  a sigh  the  lawyer  arose.  “I  hope  you  will  think  over 
what  I have  said  about  this  Tom.  Your  life  is  before  you. 
A clean  acquittal  will  relieve  you  of  stains  which  a disagree- 
ment will  not  touch.”  He  clapped  his  conical-shaped  beaver  on 
his  head  and  rapped  on  the  iron  wicket  for  the  guard. 

For  a long  time  Edmond  paced  the  floor  of  the  darkening 
cell.  If  Marshall  were  right,  Tom  would  be  acquitted,  too.  It 
would  be  just  a few  days  or  weeks  for  Tom  in  a cell.  ...  It 
would  seem  good  to  walk  in  the  sunshine  again.  . . . Still, 
there  was  poor  Tom  with  his  horror  of  confinement.  No,  he 
couldn’t  do  it. 

Grimly  amused,  Edmond  noted  the  reaction  to  his  erect 
posture  and  assumed  eagerness  in  the  proceedings  the  next 
morning.  That  at  least  was  something  he  could  do  for  Mar- 
shall. The  lawyer  was  a good  chap.  Under  other  circumstances 
they  could  be  warm  companions,  he  liked  to  think.  The  attor- 
ney was  clean,  alert,  polite  and  intelligent.  Undoubtedly  he 
would  go  far  in  this  country  of  opportunity. 

The  attendants,  the  lawyers,  the  jury,  all  were  in  their  places 
and  finally  the  robed  and  bewigged  justice  appeared  and  an- 
other day’s  grind  was  begun.  Prosecutor  Higgins,  a tall  gentle- 
man with  the  implacable  glance  of  an  eagle,  arose  and  said, 
“May  it  please  Your  Honor,  the  Government  has  another  wit- 
ness to  present.”  There  was  in  the  man’s  suave  tone  some- 
thing so  confident,  almost  triumphant,  that  a cold  premoni- 
tory sensation  ran  through  Edmond’s  body.  Had  a shipmate 
on  the  Betsy  Ann,  who  had  witnessed  Renard’s  cruelty  been 
discovered?  Or  perchance,  had  they  found  a settler  from  Azi- 
lum  as  Marshall  had  feared? 

A hush  of  anticipation  was  followed  by  a low  murmur  of 
excitement  from  the  spectators  and  Edmond,  turning  his  head, 
saw  that  a veiled  woman  was  being  conducted  to  the  stand. 
Her  back  was  to  him  as  she  took  the  oath,  but  there  was 
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nothing  about  her  quiet  but  rich  garb  to  suggest  any  one  he 
had  encountered  at  Azilum.  The  prosecutor  spoke.  “You  will 
lift  your  veil,  Miss,  and  face  the  jury.” 

Involuntarily  Edmond  drew  in  his  breath  as  Susan  Hardy’s 
face  was  revealed.  She  with  her  pious  talk  about  good  will  and 
sacrifice!  A hot  spot  burned  at  the  base  of  his  neck.  Her  face 
was  almost  chalky  white  but  as  their  glances  locked  for  the 
fraction  of  a second,  a flush  of  crimson  suffused  her  cheeks. 
Then  she  turned  her  blue  eyes  resolutely  away.  Marshall’s  mut- 
tered exclamation  of  dismay  showed  how  damaging  the  wit- 
ness might  be. 

“Now,  Miss  Hardy,”  the  prosecutor  was  saying  in  a thin  but 
ingratiating  tone,  “you  knew  the  defendant,  Edmond  Beau- 
vais?” 

“Yes.” 

“Please  speak  up  so  that  the  jury  may  hear.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  the  deceased,  Major  de  Blois?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Mjss  Hardy,  had  you  ever  observed  trouble  between  these 
two  men?” 

“I  never  observed  actually,”  replied  the  witness. 

“But  you  knew  about  it,  did  you  not?” 

She  hesitated. 

“Speak  up.” 

“Y-Yes,  sir.” 

“Miss  Hardy,  you  will  tell  the  jury  anything  and  every- 
thing that  you  think  . . 

“I  object,  Your  Honor,”  flashed  Marshall.  “What  the  wit- 
ness thinks  has  no  standing.” 

“Objection  sustained.  Let  the  question  be  expunged.” 

“I  was  merely  trying  to  save  the  court’s  time.  Your  Honor,” 
deprecated  the  prosecutor. 
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"Proper  procedure,  sir,”  corrected  the  judge,  "is  of  primary 
importance.” 

The  prosecutor  bowed.  "Repeat,  Miss  Hardy,  what  the  de- 
fendant told  you  about  the  deceased.  Use  his  exact  words.” 

"He  called  him  ‘impostor/  ‘thief/  . . .”  Her  voice  dwindled 
to  a whisper. 

“Miss  Hardy,”  said  the  attorney,  "you  will  have  to  speak  so 
I can  hear  you.” 

Her  obvious  reluctance  interested  Edmond.  In  the  inquiring 
look  she  gave  the  judge  there  was  something  of  the  same 
appeal  that  had  colored  her  request  to  spare  Renard.  Perhaps 
her  conscience  was  bothering  her. 

“You  will  answer  the  question,”  directed  the  court.  "Fully 
and  without  equivocation.” 

"He  said  he  was  a thief,  a murderer.” 

"Good.” 

“Now  how  about  actual  conflict  between  them?” 

Again  it  seemed  to  Edmond,  as  she  averted  her  eyes,  that 
she  was  trying  to  evade  the  prosecutor.  Why,  he  asked  him- 
self, didn’t  she  come  right  out  and  do  her  worst?  She  had 
offered  to  testify  against  him,  hadn’t  she? 

"Well?”  prodded  the  man  inexorably. 

"Miss  Hardy,”  reproved  the  court,  "you  must  answer  all 
questions  unless  I rule  against  them.” 

"They  fought.” 

"How  do  you  know  that?” 

"It  was  the  night  of  the  Christmas  party  at  Azilum.  Major 
de  Blois  suffered  from  sword  cuts.  One  of  his  knees  hurt  him. 
My  father  took  him  to  our  home  for  treatment  and  rest.” 
"And  after  that  you  came  to  Philadelphia  and  have  lived 
with  the  Morrises  ever  since?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  have  nothing  else  to  add,  Miss  Hardy?”  asked  the 
prosecutor. 
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“No,  sir.” 

“Now  then,  Miss  Hardy,  while  Major  de  Blois  was  re- 
cuperating in  your  father’s  home,  the  prisoner  broke  in  and 
robbed  him  of  his  papers,  did  he  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  where  was  your  home?” 

“On  the  upper  Susquehanna,  above  Tawandee  Creek.” 

“A  considerable  distance  above  Azilum,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,  some  seven  leagues.” 

“And  it  was  winter?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“With  snow  on  the  ground?” 

“Yes.” 

How,  Edmond  asked  himself,  could  the  fracas  at  Susan’s 
cabin  be  known  unless  she  had  volunteered  the  information? 
No  one  else  knew  about  it  except  De  Blois  and  Pierre  who 
were  dead. 

“Very  well,  Miss  Hardy,  you  may  step  down  unless  counsel 
for  the  defense  wishes  to  cross-examine.  The  prosecution  rests, 
Your  Honor.” 

“This  court  stands  adjourned  until  two  of  the  clock,”  the 
judge  announced  and  banged  his  gavel. 

Susan,  Edmond  noted,  was  careful  to  avert  her  eyes  as  she 
passed  him.  She  had  done  her  best  to  hang  him.  She  was  the 
kind  to  avoid  publicity  but  she  hated  him  so  much  that  she 
had  been  willing  to  undergo  the  notoriety  involved  in  satisfy- 
ing her  hate.  His  self-sacrifice  in  complying  with  her  appeal 
to  keep  silent  about  Renard’s  true  character  had  made  no 
difference  with  her.  Now  he  wished  he  had  exposed  him. 

The  turnkey  stood  by  waiting  to  take  Edmond  to  his  cell. 
Except  for  two  or  three  curious  observers,  the  courtroom  was 
empty.  Marshall  said,  “Well,  Beauvais,  what  I dreaded  has 
happened.  They’ve  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a motive 
that  will  account  for  the  killing  of  De  Blois.  You  haven’t  got  a 
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leg  to  stand  on  unless  we  can  produce  your  friend  Tom.  How 
about  it?” 

“He  couldn’t  get  here  under  a month,”  parried  Edmond. 

“I  can  arrange  an  adjournment.  Come  now,  be  reasonable.” 
Edmond  slowly  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said,  “it  is  true 
that  after  what’s  happened  today  I’d  like  to  strike  back,  but 
not  at  Tom’s  expense.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘after  what's  happened’?” 

Edmond  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Oh,  no  matter.  It’s  just 
that  I did  her  a favor  once.  Rather  a costly  one  for  me.  She 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  appreciated  it.” 

The  jailer  grumbled:  “Are  yuh  coming  or  ain’t  yuh?” 
Edmond  got  up  stiffly.  Said  Marshall,  “I’ll  go  with  you.” 
“You  might  better  save  your  energies,”  Edmond  objected, 
but  without  spirit,  as  the  officer  snapped  a handcuff  on  one 
wrist. 

The  trio  descended  stairs,  crossed  a walled  area  paved  with 
cobbles  and  entered  the  barred  door  of  a stone  building.  The 
guard  left  Edmond  alone  with  the  lawyer.  “Now,”  said  the 
latter,  “let’s  have  it.  What  did  you  do  for  her?”  He  gripped 
Edmond  by  the  shoulders  and  backed  him  to  the  wall. 

“I  don’t  see  what  that’s  got  to  do  with  it.  I . . .” 

“You  are  the  most  obstinate  fool  it’s  been  my  misfortune  to 
deal  with,”  raged  the  lawyer.  “A  dozen  times  I’ve  been 
tempted  to  let  you  hang.” 

“And  I’ve  told  you  repeatedly  . . .” 

“Shut  up!” 

Marshall  ran  a finger  between  his  collar  and  neck.  “What 
did  you  do  for  her?”  he  repeated. 

Reluctantly  Edmond  related  the  circumstances  attending 
his  meeting  with  Susan  at  the  Morris  reception. 

“In  other  words,”  Marshall  summed  up,  “you  abandoned 
the  purpose  you  traveled  days  to  accomplish  merely  because 
a woman  who  meant  nothing  to  you  requested  it?” 
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“I  did  not  say  she  meant  nothing  to  me/'  denied  Edmond; 
“that  is,  at  that  time.” 

“No,  and  you  never  told  me  she  did  mean  anything  to  you,” 
retorted  Marshall.  “In  fact,  you  have  been  about  as  unfair 
with  me  as  a client  could.  Now  then!  man  to  man,  you  loved 
this  girl,  didn’t  you?” 

“I— I loved  another  woman.” 

“All  right,  you  loved  another  woman.  You  loved  a dozen 
women,  let  us  say.  At  the  same  time  or  a part  of  the  time, 
you  loved  this  Susan  Hardy,  didn’t  you?” 

Edmond  tried  to  squirm  away.  “She  fascinated  me,  now  and 
then,”  he  admitted.  “I  saved  her  life  and  she  saved  my  eye- 
sight and— well,  you  know  how  it  is  sometimes.” 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Marshall  placatingly  as  he  guided  his 
client  to  the  stool  and  seated  himself  on  the  cot. 

Gradually  the  attorney  forced  it  out  of  him.  Edmond 
opened  his  heart,  forgetting,  almost,  that  Marshall  was  listen- 
ing, and  laid  bare  everything  that  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  Susan,  Pierre  and  his  patrons,  Morris  and  Noailles. 
It  was  all  very  silly  to  divulge  the  story,  he  told  himself,  but 
the  telling  seemed  to  bring  relief.  When  he  concluded  with 
a “Well,  I think  that  is  all,”  Marshall  gripped  his  hand,  say- 
ing, “Beauvais,  I’ll  have  you  free  to  go  to  her  in  two  days.” 
“Go  to  her?”  snorted  Edmond.  “Who  said  I want  to  go  to 
her?  You  must  be  raving  mad.  Do  you  think  I could  love  a 
woman  who  would  deliberately  come  into  court  and  thirst 
for  my  blood?  And  do  you  think  that  she  could  bear  the  sight 
of  a man  who  she  thought  had  destroyed  the  man  she  loved?” 
Marshall  smiled.  “Witnesses  do  not  always  come  into  court 
of  their  own  free  will.  There  is,  you  know,  such  a thing  as  a 
subpoena.  We  shall  find  out  more  about  that  before  I am 
through  with  her  when  the  court  reconvenes.” 

“Through  with  her!  You  mean  cross-examination?” 
“Exactly  that,”  assented  Marshall. 
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Edmond  caught  hold  of  the  lawyer’s  wrists.  “Have  a care, 
monsieur.  I shall  not  tolerate  any  roughness  toward  Made- 
moiselle Hardy.  She  is  . . .” 

“All  right,”  promised  the  lawyer,  wincing  and  smiling  at 
the  same  time.  “Here  comes  the  guard  with  your  dinner.  Now 
let  me  go;  I’ve  got  quite  an  appetite  myself.” 

“Subpoena!”  That  was  what  Marshall  said.  It  was  called 
“assignation”  or  “citation”  in  France.  Edmond  remembered 
once  when  his  father  had  been  forced  to  go  to  court  to  testify 
and  was  fined  because  he  would  not  violate  what  he  called  a 
professional  confidence.  Had  Susan  also  been  forced  to  appear? 

Susan  Hardy  ate  no  lunch.  “You  are  nervous,  of  course, 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Morris,  “and  yet  you  ought  to  take  some 
nourishment  before  you  return  to  court  this  afternoon.  How 
in  the  world  that  dreadful  prosecutor  ever  learned  how  you 
feel  about  this  Edmond  Beauvais,  I can’t  imagine.  I thought 
first  Samson  might  have  repeated  something,  but  he  says  not. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  for  you,  to  say  nothing  about  us.  The 
notoriety,  I mean.”  She  nibbled  at  a preserved  pear. 

Susan  shuddered.  To  go  through  another  similar  session 
would  just  about  finish  her.  Subpoenas  were  terrible. 

“It  might  have  been  that  neighbor  of  yours,”  Susan  said. 
“Remember,  she  was  here  in  this  room  when  you  mentioned 
that  Mister  Marshall  had  been  retained?” 

“Yes,  and  you  remarked  quite  testily  that  there  had  been 
trouble  between  this  Beauvais  and  Major  de  Blois.  Undoubt- 
edly that  was  the  way  it  happened.  This  Mrs.  Smithson  went 
and  blabbed  to  the  prosecutor  that  you  knew  things.  I shall 
have  to  be  on  my  guard  against  that  busybody.” 

Susan  made  pretense  of  eating  a sandwich  and  sipping  her 
wine.  The  sight  of  Edmond,  so  pale  and  worn,  so  utterly  un- 
like his  old  eager  cheery  self,  in  the  prisoner’s  box,  would  not 
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leave  her.  The  pained  incredulity  in  his  eyes  condemned  her. 
She  realized  that  it  was  resentment  for  the  blow  to  her  pride 
that  had  led  her  to  strike  back.  She  knew  that  he  was  above 
taking  a cheap  revenge.  She  did  not  have  any  real  conviction 
that  he  had  done  Henri  to  death.  And  to  make  things  still 
more  uncomfortable,  the  prosecutor’s  triumphant  manner  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  testimony  indicated  that  what  she  had 
said  had  pushed  Edmond  toward  his  doom. 

“Drink  this  coffee,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Morris.  “You  really 
need  something  to  brace  you  before  you  go.” 
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Chapter  Thirty-eight 


Gripping  the  arms  of  the  witness  chair  to  control  her 
tremors,  Susan  surveyed  a courtroom  that  was  crowded 
to  suffocation.  She  tried  to  exclude  from  her  vision  all  but 
Mrs.  Morris  who  sat  in  the  first  row  of  spectators.  It  was  good 
of  her  to  come  and  mingle  with  that  mob  of  bawdy-eyed 
gossip-mongers.  Edmond,  she  observed,  was  ignoring  her  with 
what  could  only  be  studied  indifference.  Then  the  figure  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  advanced  so  close  as  to  block  out 
the  audience. 

“Miss  Hardy,  you  have  testified  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  man  whom  my  client  has  been  accused  of  murdering. 
Did  you  know  him  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  name  he 
went  by  in  this  country  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  he  bore 
in  France?” 

“Yes.  He  told  me  voluntarily  that  such  was  the  case.” 
“Then  my  client’s  designation  of  him  as  ‘impostor’  was 
correct?” 

The  prosecutor  arose.  “I  object,  Your  Honor.  This  line  of 
questioning  is  quite  beside  the  point.  Henri  de  Blois  has  not 
testified  in  this  court  and  therefore  his  creditability  is  not  in 
question.” 

“If  Your  Honor  pleases,”  interposed  Marshall,  “it  will 
become  evident  very  shortly  that  the  character  of  the  deceased 
cannot  possibly  be  ignored  if  an  intelligent  verdict  is  to  be 
reached,” 

“Objection  overruled,  but  do  not  keep  us  too  long  in  sus- 
pense, sir.” 
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“Yes,”  replied  Susan  in  a low  voice. 

“Miss  Hardy,  is  it  true  that  on  the  evening  of  June  second, 
seventeen  ninety-four,  here  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  home  of 
Robert  Morris,  you  approached  the  defendant  and  requested 
him  not  to  expose  Henri  de  Blois?” 

Susan’s  ears  started  to  ring,  her  vision  blurred,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  every  face  in  the  room  was  leering  at  her. 

“Well,”  prodded  her  inquisitor,  “will  you  answer?” 

The  sudden  scraping  of  a chair  on  the  wooden  floor  followed 
by  a protesting  voice  brought  the  whirling  room  into  sharp 
focus.  Edmond  Beauvais,  his  face  pale,  leaped  up.  “Stop!  This 
must  not  go  on!”  he  cried. 

The  gavel  banged.  “Sit  down,  sir!  You  are  in  contempt.  The 
witness  will  answer.” 

The  spectators  held  their  breaths. 

“Yes,”  whispered  Susan. 

“Louder,  so  the  jury  can  hear,”  thundered  Marshall. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Now,  Miss  Hardy,  did  you  know  that  the  accused  had 
come  to  Philadelphia  expressly  to  do  that  very  thing?” 

“No.” 

“Reconsider  that,  Miss  Hardy.  How  can  you  be  ignorant  of 
a person’s  intent  if  you  plead  with  him  not  to  put  it  into 
effect?” 

“I  suspected.  That  is,  I . . .” 

“Yes  or  no!” 

“Please,  Your  Honor,”  appealed  Susan,  “may  I not  answer 
in  my  own  way?” 

“The  court  will  indulge  you  this  once,”  said  the  judge. 

“Thank  you.  Major  de  Blois  was  in  the  service  of  Mister 
Morris  who  did  not  know  about  his  past.  Mister  Beauvais, 
who  did  know  things  and  had  been  befriended  by  Mister 
Morris,  could  be  expected  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard.  That 
would  have  ruined  the  Major,  so  I made  the  request.” 
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“In  other  words,”  said  the  attorney  witheringly,  “you  asked 
my  client  to  refrain  from  doing  an  honorable  thing  merely  to 
save  your  skin?” 

“I  object,”  shouted  the  prosecutor.  “I  will  not  have  my 
witness  insulted.” 

“And  I apologize,”  said  Marshall,  anticipating  the  judge’s 
reprimand,  “but  I think  it  must  be  evident,  Your  Honor  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this  witness  who  had  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  a home,  conspired  against  the  welfare  of  that 
home  and  corrupted  the  correct  intentions  of  a worthy  young 
man  who  was  in  no  wise  indebted  to  her,  in  order  that  her 
ambition  for  place  and  pleasure  should  not  be  jeopardized.” 

Amidst  a buzz  of  excitement  Higgins  sprang  to  his  feet. 
The  judge,  however,  waved  him  down  and  frowning  at  Mar- 
shall said:  “You  exceed  the  bounds  of  court  etiquette,  sir. 
Your  remarks  upon  the  previous  conduct  of  the  witness  are  not 
to  appear  in  the  record  and  you,  gentlemen”— turning  to  the 
jury— “are  not  to  let  it  remain  in  your  minds.  Have  you  any- 
thing else  to  ask  the  witness,  sir?” 

Susan’s  ears  burned.  She  heard  Marshall  saying  something 
about  bowing  to  the  reprimand,  but  her  gaze  was  on  Edmond 
who  seemed  to  be  writhing  in  silent  protest.  His  eyes  appealed 
to  hers  as  though  begging  her  to  believe  that  he  was  helpless 
to  stop  this  crucifixion. 

“Miss  Hardy,”  continued  Marshall,  “if  I may  have  your 
attention  . . .” 

Susan  flushed. 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  as  well  as  the  jury  grasp  the  fact 
that  as  a result  of  respecting  your  request,  my  client  became 
an  outcast  so  far  as  further  relations  with  his  patrons  were  con- 
cerned. Because  of  the  stigma  against  him  he  was  accused  of 
a theft  of  which  he  could  have  proved  himself  guiltless,  as 
we  shall  shortly  see.  That  will  be  all,  Miss  Hardy.”  He  turned 
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to  the  judge.  “Your  Honor,  I wish  to  question  Vicomte  de 
Noailles.” 

As  the  bewigged  aristocrat  strode  erectly  to  the  chair  Ed- 
mond’s heart  quickened.  His  former  patron  seated  himself 
with  amiable  self-possession,  then  crossing  slender  shapely 
legs,  smiled  at  Edmond  as  though  nothing  had  ever  inter- 
rupted their  pleasant  relationship. 

The  lawyer  extended  his  open  palm  toward  the  witness. 
Something  within  it  shot  forth  rays  of  green  fire.  “You  have 
seen  this  before,  Count?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  did  you  first  see  it?” 

“In  May  of  last  year  when  the  defendant  brought  it  from 
France.” 

“And  then  it  disappeared?” 

“Oui,  monsieur.  It  was  taken  from  the  wall  safe  in  my 
study  during  last  winter.” 

“You  had  suspicions?” 

“I  regret  to  say  that  I believed  the  defendant  had  taken  it.” 

“When  did  you  next  see  the  jewel,  Count  de  Noailles?” 

“Recently.  It  was  found  among  the  effects  of  Monsieur  de 
Blois.” 

“In  the  meantime,  did  you  see  the  defendant?” 

The  Frenchman  nodded  and  described  the  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Robert  Morris  at  which  they  had  accused  Edmond 
of  the  theft. 

“And  do  you  still  think  that  the  defendant  stole  it?” 

“I  do  not.” 

A sigh  made  up  of  many  expelled  breaths  followed  the 
nobleman  as  he  left  the  chair.  Said  the  judge:  “You  may  con- 
clude, Mister  Marshall.” 
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Chapter  Thirty-nine 


By  making  a dash  for  it,  Susan  managed  to  elude  every  one, 
especially  Mrs.  Morris.  Her  face  was  burning.  If  she  could 
get  some  clothes  together  and  escape  before  her  patron  re- 
turned, it  would  save  embarrassment  on  both  sides.  She  felt 
that  she  could  never  face  any  one  in  Philadelphia  again. 
Deeper  than  her  vexation  with  John  Marshall  or  with  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  was  the  searing  knowledge  that  she  deserved  all 
that  had  been  implied.  No  amends  could  possibly  atone  for 
her  conduct  and  therefore  the  only  thing  was  to  hide  herself. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Fourth  Street  the  futility  of  trying 
to  elude  Mrs.  Morris  led  her  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  house,  and  with  a smothered  sob  she  headed  west  toward 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  sanctuary  that  oblivion  offered. 
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Chapter  Forty 


On  a golden  brown  day  in  October  in  the  pleasant  garden 
at  the  rear  of  the  Morris  mansion,  Edmond  Beauvais 
accepted  from  his  hostess  a cup  of  hot  tea  served  in  dainty 
Sevres  china.  He  found  ironic  amusement  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  hosts  to  make  amends  for  his  cavalier  treatment.  Mrs. 
Morris  particularly  was  diligent  in  ministering  to  his  comfort. 

Across  the  lawn  Noailles  and  Robert  Morris  were  sipping 
their  tea  beside  a small  lily  pond,  and  talking  to  a John  Nichol- 
son to  whom,  Edmond  understood,  the  financier  had  lately 
sold  his  interest  in  Azilum. 

Ivy-covered  brick  walls  lent  privacy  and  deepened  Edmond’s 
comfortable  feeling  of  “belonging.”  Enjoying  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  well-born  people  again,  he  was  regaining  the 
poise  and  zest  that  he  had  lost  during  recent  weeks. 

Flutteringly  solicitous  that  he  get  just  the  right  amount  of 
sugar  and  that  the  pillow  behind  his  back  was  comfortable, 
Mrs.  Morris  finally  sat  back  to  sip  her  own  drink. 

“I  do  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  offer  of  my  husband’s,” 
she  said. 

The  proposal  to  uncover  the  trail  of  De  Blois’s  transactions 
and  rectify  them,  wherever  possible,  was  one  to  challenge  his 
best  efforts.  It  was  not  just  a matter  of  correcting  mistakes, 
Morris  had  shown  him.  It  was  nothing  less  than  helping  lay 
the  foundations  of  a new  civilization  and  laying  them  right. 
But  it  was  even  more  than  that,  the  financier  had  pointed  out. 
Hitherto,  perhaps,  there  had  been  no  constructive  purpose  in 
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Edmond's  life.  This  identification  of  himself  with  the  makers 
of  a free  and  safe  land  involved  a rebirth.  It  was  a bigger  thing 
than  just  preparing  a home  for  some  one. 

“It  appeals  to  me,  madame,”  Edmond  replied. 

“Until  Mister  Morris  knows  from  a reliable  source  whether 
fraudulent  transactions  really  did  occur,  his  health  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer.  He  has  had  a great  deal  to  worry  him  of 
late.” 

There  was  plenty  of  ground  for  worry,  Edmond  knew,  for 
it  was  common  talk  that  not  only  had  the  building  of  his  new 
marble  house  strained  his  credit,  but  that  many  investments 
had  turned  out  badly. 

“It  is  a great  honor,  madame,  to  be  asked  to  serve  mon- 
sieur,” said  Edmond,  “especially  in  view  of  my  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  business.” 

Mrs.  Morris,  he  could  see  from  the  far  away  look  in  her  eyes, 
was  only  partly  listening.  Her  next  remark  gave  him  the  clue 
to  her  thought.  “Mister  Beauvais,  I would  like  to  confide  in 
you.” 

“But  of  course,  madame.  Why  not?” 

“It  is  about  Susan  Hardy.  She  was  most  dear  to  all  of  us; 
like  one  of  my  own  daughters,  almost.”  She  hurried  on  as 
though  fearing  an  interruption:  “She  was  terribly  upset  when 
she  was  forced  to  go  and  testify  against  you.” 

“But,  madame,  you  mistake  if  you  feel  that  I hold  any 
grudge.” 

“I  am  relieved  to  hear  that,  sir,  for  I have  an  errand  for  you 
to  discharge  that  concerns  her.”  She  looked  covertly  toward 
her  husband  and  lowered  her  voice.  “We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  fled  to  her  former  home  in  the  wilderness.  She 
never  was  a hand  for  publicity  and  tried  to  drop  out  of  sight, 
I think.  A woman  answering  her  description  was  seen  leaving 
Easton  in  the  direction  of  Wilkes-Barre  shortly  after  she  was 
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in  court.”  Tears  welled  up  in  the  good  lady’s  eyes.  “Surely  the 
wilderness  can  be  no  place  for  one  accustomed  to  this.” 

Her  gesture  included  the  secluded  loveliness  of  the  garden, 
the  big  homelike  house  with  its  perfect  appointments.  “I  lie 
awake  shivering  when  I think  of  the  rough  people,  the  wild 
animals,  and  hostile  Indians  she  may  encounter.” 

Edmond  was  evasive.  “I  agree,  of  course,  madame,  but  how 
does  it  concern  me?”  Surely  she  could  hardly  expect  him  to 
aid  Susan  after  all  that  had  happened. 

“As  any  lady  in  distress  might  concern  you,  my  young 
friend,”  she  answered.  “I  should  want  you  to  persuade  her  to 
return  and  to  assure  her  that  Mister  Morris  has  forgiven  her 
for  concealing  information  about  the  impostor.” 

Edmond  finished  his  tea.  Even  were  he  to  comply,  Susan 
wouldn’t  thank  him  for  interfering.  It  made  a big  difference, 
of  course,  if  she  had  been  forced  to  testify  against  him,  but 
even  so,  having  gone  away  to  hide  she  would  resent  discovery. 

Returning  with  empty  cups,  Noailles  and  Nicholson  saved 
Edmond  from  replying. 

“May  I pour  you  more  tea,  Vicomte?” 

“You  brew  a delicious  flavor,  madame,”  said  Noailles  with 
a bow.  “You  may.” 

“Mister  Morris  is  most  particular  about  his  tea,”  said  the 
lady  complacently.  “It  is  a special  importation.  Oh,  here  he 
comes  now.” 

“Well,  sir,”  boomed  Morris  to  Edmond  as  he  lighted  a 
long-stemmed  pipe,  “I  trust  my  wife  has  not  diverted  your 
mind  from  the  business  in  hand?” 

“On  the  contrary,  monsieur,  she  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
me  to  consider  it  favorably.” 

“Persuading  you,  sir?”  repeated  the  other  with  uplifted 
brows.  “Is  persuasion  necessary?” 

“Please  do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  monsieur.  . . .” 


“But  what  else  can  I think?”  blustered  the  financier.  “I 
have  suffered  damage— God  knows  how  much— as  a result  of 
concealment  about  that  rogue  De  Blois,  and  now  when  I give 
you  opportunity  to  repair  . . 

“Softly,  Robert,”  counseled  Mrs.  Morris.  “It  is  only  because 
he  feels  his  unfitness  that  he  delays  assent.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it!”  said  the  other  with  a booming  laugh.  “Well, 
let  me  say,  young  man,  that  you  need  not  worry  on  that  score. 
Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way.  How  soon  can  you  start?” 
Thus  it  came  about  that,  accompanied  by  a mounted 
servant,  Edmond  once  more  found  himself  in  the  country 
penetrated  by  the  great  river.  The  plan  was  for  him  to  go  to 
Azilum,  at  which  place  he  was  to  dispatch  couriers  into  those 
parts  in  which  De  Blois  had  operated.  The  purchasers  were 
to  be  invited  to  go  to  the  French  colony  and  have  their  titles 
examined. 


Chapter  Forty-one 


r Azilum  Edmond  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 


It  appeared  almost  deserted  and  the  man  who  tended 


the  ferry  seemed  disinclined  to  cross  until  Edmond,  hailing 
him  in  French,  told  who  he  was.  From  him  Edmond  learned 
that  there  was  serious  sickness  among  the  settlers.  Some 
strange  malady,  probably  brought  by  a visitor  from  San 
Domingo,  had  laid  many  low.  The  worst  cases  had  been  segre- 
gated in  la  grande  maison.  Among  them  was  Monsieur  Talon. 
Many  people  had  moved  to  the  headwaters  of  tributary  creeks 
where  the  air  was  less  deadly.  Only  a good  frost  could  stop 
the  plague. 

Filth  had  accumulated  on  the  river  bank,  the  streets  were 
weed-strewn  and  the  few  people  to  be  seen  appeared  unkempt 
and  dispirited.  An  exception  was  the  leech,  Monsieur  Buz- 
zard. Although  obviously  worn  out  by  attending  the  sick,  he 
greeted  Edmond  effusively. 

"Monsieur,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  You  had  the  wisdom 
to  leave  this  accursed  place,  but  you  will  remain  and  help  us, 
will  you  not?” 

Edmond  explained  the  nature  of  his  mission  and  declined. 

"But,  monsieur,  you  do  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  our 
situation.  You  cannot  ask  people  to  meet  you  here.  Indeed, 
they  would  not  come,  for  it  is  believed  that  our  sickness  is  con- 
tagious.” 

“Monsieur  Morris  is  insistent  that  . . .” 

"We  are  talking  about  life  and  death,  monsieur.  What  are 


lands  and  monies  compared  to  saving  life?  Monsieur  Morris, 
I am  sure,  would  wish  you  to  aid  us  first  . . 

“But,  Docteur,  you  say  the  disease  is  contagious.  I myself 
might  catch  it.  Besides,  I know  naught  of  herbs  nor  bleeding.” 

A steely  look  came  into  the  weary  physician’s  eyes.  “It  is 
contagious,”  he  conceded  sharply;  “it  might  even  cost  you 
your  life.” 

“I  am  sorry.”  Edmond  started  to  go. 

“And  I,  monsieur,  am  disappointed  in  you.  Three  days 
since,  a woman,  also  without  experience,  gave  a different  reply. 
She  is  American  and  cannot  speak  our  language,  but  she  is 
serving  our  people.  She  knows  the  language  of  love.  ...  I 
bid  you  good  day,  monsieur.” 

The  contempt  with  which  the  man  turned  his  back,  stung 
Edmond.  He  suddenly  remembered  Pierre,  who  despite  his 
distaste  for  a friend’s  undertaking,  had  shared  in  it.  Then  there 
was  the  Widow  O’Leary,  receiving  him  like  a son,  albeit  one 
whose  religion  or  lack  of  it,  had  scandalized  her.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  doing  of  hard  things,  things  involving  sacrifice,  that 
really  counted.  He  suddenly  felt  ashamed. 

“Hold,  monsieur!  What  is  it  that  I could  do?” 

The  physician  came  back. 

“Our  needs  include  fresh  water  and  proper  disposal  of  waste. 
Some  way  of  conducting  the  water  from  the  spring  to  la 
grande  maison  should  be  devised.” 

“I  will  remain,”  replied  Edmond. 

After  sampling  a wretched  supper,  Edmond  visited  the 
kitchen.  Except  for  a half  grown  girl  who  was  dispiritedly 
sloshing  lukewarm  water  over  dirty  dishes,  it  was  empty  and 
the  place  was  in  disorder.  Yeast  pots,  brown  with  mold, 
molasses  jugs  full  of  flies  and  unwashed  wooden  utensils  were 
strewn  about. 

“Where  is  the  cook?”  he  asked. 
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“Sick.  Monsieur  Beaulieu  is  going  to  die.  We  all  are  going 
to  die." 

The  girl’s  sepulchral  tone  drove  Edmond  out  into  the 
gloaming. 

Even  more  necessary  than  the  measures  suggested  by  the 
physician,  Edmond  suspected,  was  the  stilling  of  the  morbid 
fears  of  those  still  unaffected.  Any  one  with  headache,  chills 
or  pains  in  the  back  or  lungs,  or  whose  eyes  showed  yellow 
would  beg  Monsieur  Buzzard  to  bleed  and  blister  him,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  colony  was  in  the  grip  of  fear  and 
debility. 

At  the  spring  that  occupied  a rock  bowl  in  a clump  of  young 
maples,  Edmond  saw  that  the  copious  overflow  was  sufficient 
to  permit  the  use  of  a ram  which  he  thought  he  could  devise. 
He  paced  off  the  distance  to  la  grande  maison  and  entered  the 
hall.  The  thought  of  Talon,  normally  so  strong  and  valiant, 
now  lying  helpless  beyond  those  closed  doors,  almost  tempted 
him  to  chance  the  contagion  peril.  The  hall  was  empty  and 
silent.  Here  had  been  the  Christmas  tree  and  there  at  the 
opposite  side  Susan  had  stood  when  he  first  discovered  her  at 
the  party.  Nostalgia  gripped  him  as  he  remembered  the  thrill 
of  her  nearness. 

As  he  paused  uncertainly,  a door  opened  and  a woman  bear- 
ing a candle  emerged.  Against  the  dark  homespun  dress  and 
the  gloom  of  the  hall  her  white  cap  stood  out.  After  closing 
the  door  she  put  the  candle  down  and  leaned  against  the 
jamb  as  though  for  support.  Extreme  weariness  was  shown  in 
every  movement.  Edmond  himself  went  faint  for,  even  with- 
out seeing  her  face,  he  knew  that  she  was  Susan.  The  ruffle  of 
the  lawn  undergarment  that  she  had  worn  at  the  trial  was  still 
turned  down  at  the  neck.  He  tried  to  speak  her  name  but  his 
throat  was  too  tight. 

When  she  went  to  the  back  end  of  the  hall  and  opened  the 
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door  to  fresh  air  and  raised  her  arms  to  the  doorframe,  the 
effect  was  startlingly  like  that  of  a figure  on  a cross.  In  the 
moonlight  her  hair  was  luminous  beneath  the  circle  of  her  cap. 
With  the  sudden  realization  that  her  whole  life  had  been  full 
of  sacrificial  service,  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  she  had  testified 
against  him.  In  contrast  with  his  own  selfish  attitude  she  had 
been  willing  to  risk  her  life.  True,  he  too  had  run  a risk  at 
the  fire,  but  that  action  had  been  automatic.  Her  choice  had 
been  deliberate.  No  doubt  she  had  wished  to  continue  on  to 
her  old  home  in  the  glen.  She  had  counted  the  cost  of  remain- 
ing here  at  Azilum. 

With  his  blood  pounding,  Edmond  sprang  forward  as  she 
swayed.  “Susan!”  he  ejaculated  and  caught  her. 

She  looked  thin,  pale,  worn  to  the  bone,  but  her  skin  was 
clear  and  cool,  her  breath  sweet.  Her  eyelids  parted,  the  pupils 
enlarged.  Shivering,  her  body  stiffened. 

“Don’t!”  she  begged.  “I’m  so  ashamed.” 

A mad  impulse  to  compel  her  to  yield  seized  him.  Damn  it, 
he’d  make  her  yield!  His  arms  crushed  her  to  him  avidly, 
savagely. 

She  was  too  tired  to  resist.  With  a sigh  her  eyes  closed  and 
her  head  went  back  against  his  breast.  A blood  vessel  pulsed 
through  the  white  skin  of  her  neck.  Then  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  curved  upward  ever  so  little.  She  was  very  sweet  and 
he  kissed  her  gently.  There  was  no  aversion  in  her  eyes.  When 
he  kissed  her,  the  lips  clung,  warm  and  alive. 

“God  is  good,”  she  breathed. 

“God  is  good,”  he  repeated  emphatically. 

She  drew  her  head  back  just  enough  to  see  his  face.  “You 
believe  that?”  she  exclaimed,  almost  incredulously. 

“I  can  believe  anything  when  I am  with  you,”  he  said. 

“But  Voltaire  and  those  others,”  she  reminded  him. 

He  laughed  indulgently.  “Just  frail  mortals  disgruntled 
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with  life  but  witty  enough  to  impress  people,”  he  declared.  “If 
they  had  had  good  women  . . . There  has  to  be  a God  to 
make  a creature  as  lovely  as  you,  Susan.”  Laughing  happily, 
he  bent  over  her. 

“You  shouldn’t,”  she  murmured,  but  her  arms  reached  up, 
encircling  his  neck.  The  memory  of  every  tender  moment  they 
had  shared  swept  their  minds  clean  of  misunderstanding.  After 
a long  moment  of  bliss  he  gently  disengaged  her  hands  and 
carried  them  to  his  lips. 

“The  Queen,”  he  murmured,  “has  come  to  Azilum,  after 
all.” 
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